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PREFACE 


reoeption accorded to the i'irst Yoiimie of our Studies has 
proved encouraging enough to make us decide to continue the 
journal. On account of the exigencies of printing, the present 
volume could not be as representative of our various departments 
as its predecessor. The volume is to be got out before the end of 
the session, and this has led to a large number of contributions to be 
held over for the next volume. We expect to be able to make better 
arrangements in future to guard against such eventualities. 

The Univbesity: ) GANGANATHA JHA, 

March SU 1926 , j Vice*Ghancello)\ 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MUSLIM LAW OF MARRIAGE 

BY 

Dr. MAHOMED U. S. JUNG, M.A., LL.D., Bar-at-Law, 
Reader-in-Law. 

The development of the institution of marriage is a matter 
of historical interest. It originated in the form of irregular 
unions and marital unions." Marriage hy capture was the 
primitive form of marriage, and ultimately it gave way to 
elopement with consent, “a compromise with real capture.” 
The institution of marriage hy purchase gradually grew up, and 
this notion of acquisition of a wife, as property, paved the way 
for marriage by agreement, subject to a dowry. Polyandry, 
polygamy and even monogamy were enjoined by immemorial 
customs, and practised in different parts of the world. The 
transition from the sacramental indissolubility of marriage to 
the treatment of marriage, as a civil institution, is a modern 
’idea.*:;V 

^ “ Marital unions are the outcome of sexual selection and 
restrictions.’' Vinogradoff, ‘Historical Jurisprudence, ' vol. I, p. 167. 

® “ In civil society it becomes a civil contract regulated and 

prescribed by law. ” Story, ‘ Conflict of Laws,’ p. 143. 
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Whether the Arabian civilisation in its natural growth 
passed through these various stages is a matter of speculation 
and conjecture for the historians. The advent of the great 
Prophet of Islam mai'ked a triumphant period, the old poHtieal 
and social structure of the Arabian culture tottered down, and 
was replaced by a refined civilisation, which is the ideal of 
the Muslims and the admiration of the world. The Arabs 
themselves refer to the pre-Islamic era as the days of ignorance, 
(oolffla. ie., “period of ignorance or rather wildness or 
savagery, in antithesis to the moral reasonableness of a civi- 
lised man. 

In archaic times marriage by capture was prevalent 
Marriage by “ The rape of the Sabine women ” and the 

capture. Tartar’s raids in the Caucasus are well known. 
The raids were followed in pursuits by the parents and relatives 
of the damsel and were frequently successful. And in cases of 
elopement with consent of parents such pursuits were held for 
enjoyment The modern Muslim practice of escorting the 
bride to the accompaniment of music, with great pomp, assumes 
the semblance of a party I’eturning from a successful raid. 
The ancient Arabs prided themselves in capturing maidens. 
“ According to Ibn Abd Eabbih, the hajin, that is, the son 
of an ajamiya, or non-Arab woman, did not inherit in the 
Times of Ignorance, but there was no such disability as 
regards the son of a captive, nay according to Arab tradition 
the best and stoutest sons are born of reluctant wh^es.”® Indeed 
the Arab maidens preferred to be carried away as it manifested 
their paramours’ intense love and affection. 

Sir Walter Scott depicts an interesting episode: 

“ LOOHIjSWAE,” 

“ She is won ! we are gone ! over bank, bush, and scaur— 

They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth young Loohinwar. 

* * ie * 

^^Niholson, ‘Literary History of the Arabs,’ p. 30. 

Robertson Smith. ‘ Kinship and Marriage,’ p. 90. 
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Thei'e was racing and chasing on Oannobie Lee, 

Blit the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinwar ? ” 

The Hindu Law recognises marriage by forcible capture 
as “ Rakshasa rite,” and attaches no insignificance to such an 
institution. The laws of Manu enacted : 

HI. 33. 

“ The forcible abduction of 

a maiden from her home, while 'g =5 ftrsjcff I 

she cries and weeps after (her TOfI 

kinsmen) have been slain or 

wounded and their houses 

broken up is called the Bakshasa 

rite.” 

Marriage by capture is a form of marriages of dominion. 
McLennan thinks that “ Marriage by capture arose from the rule 
of exogamy.” Westermarck suggests that “the practice of 
capturing women for wives is due chiefly to the aversion to 

close intermarriage together with the difficulty a savage 

man has in procuring a wife in a friendly manner without giving 
compensation for the loss he inflicts on her father.^” Marriage 
by elopement is another instance of capture with consent. 

Capture was afterwards supplemented b}'’ purchase. This 
is really the beginning of marriage by agreement, it precedes 
marriage by contract. The contract of purchase is subject 
to well-understood or specified conditions. The kin of the 
woman attempts to maintain authority and supervision over the 
bride, and consider themselves under obligations to revenge her 
ill-treatment and death if caused by the husband. This was 
exactly the ease in ancient Arabia. Robertson Smith says, “the 
strength of the feelings of kinship bettered the wife’s position, 
whether she were married in her own kin or to an alien, unless 
she were carried far out of the reach of her natural protectors.”* 


^ ‘ The History of Human Marriage,’ p. 389 . 
“ ‘ Bdnship,’ p. 123 . 
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In Ancient India the Asura form of marriage (i.e., by 
purchase) was prevalent. It is still common among the Sudras. 
The laws of Mann forbid such unions : 

m. 51. 

“ No father who knows (the 
law) must take even the smallest 
gratuity for his daughter. ” 

“ Even a Sudra ought not to IX. 98. 

take a nuptial fee, when he gives 

away his daughter ; for he who •! 1 

takes a fee sells his daughter, fl 
covering (the transaction by an- 
other name). ” 

Similarly the ancient Greeks used to buy wives, and later 
its reverse the dowry system was inaugurated as a mark of 
distinction between a wife and a concubine. 

At Rome the Plebian institution of marriage, “Co-emptio 
inManu,” was a fictitious sale “per aes et libram.” Dr. Hunter 
suggests that co-emptio was a survival of “ the rape of the 
Sabine women, ” a substitution of purchase and sale for the 
capture of wives, while in Germany marriage by purchase 
was abolished after the introduction of Christianity. 

The debased form of marriage by purchase is the institution 
of buying females to serve as slaves and concubines. The 
Muslim Law recognises slavery ; but prefers that Nik^hi should 
be contracted with the slave girls. Islam does not tolerate simple 
(unalloyed) concubinage. In the Holy Koran, whenever the 
establishment of conjugal relations with slave girls is mentioned, 
it is indicated that marriage should be solemnized : 

“ But whoever of you is not Part V, hh. IV. 

possessed of means to marry free ^ fJ } 

believing women, then he may >»Xl«U cwu.^|«.i«a5iU) 

marry those which your right - jo/ij _ ^ 

hands possess from believing slave 
girls, and Allah knows best your 
faith.” 
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The Holy Prophet altered the notion that a woman was 
like an acquisition of a thing, and the solemn marriage subject 
to dowry purged of all its evil incidents was established for 
the Muslims of Arabia, The dower may be a sum of money, 
or property or even personal service. The custom of obtaining 
a wife by services rendered to her father was common among 
the ancient people of the world. A Hebrew tradition has well 
familiarized us : 

The Raddul Muhtar says : — 

“Moses contracted a marri^e with ly* ^ ^ orr* (jjj 

the daughter of Shoab and the ^ ** 

dower was that she should graze 
his sheep for eight years.” 

The system of dowry was not a new idea, it was customary 
among the ancient people. Eev. James Macdonald in his book 
‘ Light in Africa ’ observed an interesting custom among the 
South African tribes : “ A man obtains a wife by giving her 

father a certain number of cattle, she retains certain rights to 
property and an interest in the cattle paid for her. They are a 
guarantee for the husband’s good behaviour.” ^ 

The institution of dower has passed through successive 
stages. The Tafsir Ahimadl says that in ancient Arabia, dower 
formed part of the marriage contract, but was generally misap- 
propriated by the wife’s relatives ; dower was originally simila r 
to purchase or presents, and finally it came to be regarded as 
the exclusive property of the wif^ capable of being transferred 
to her heirs. Im£m Muslim cites an example how in ancient 
Arabia dower was avoided by a device called Shigh^r : 

A gives in marriage his daughter or sister to B in con- 
sideration of B giving his daughter or sister to A. 

The institution of Shighdr is similar to the conditional 
“Sata” marriage of the Hindu Law. Islam does not tolerate 
any device whether by contract or otherwise to defeat the right 
of the wife to dower. 
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The Muslim dower is also similar to the donatio propter 
nuptiaa of the Roman Law. 

Mr. Sutherland in his book ‘Origin and Growth of the 
Moral Instinct ’ lays down a bold proposition. He observes : 
“In cultured communities the dowry dies out, just as the 
pinchase-money declined in the civilised stages.”^ The institu- 
tion of dower is rapidly becoming extinct. Dower is now 
more or less nominal, nevertheless it serves a useful purpose, 
as it checks the exercise of the arbitrary power of divorce, 
which the law has conferred solely on the husband. In Muslim 
legal treatise dower is known as sadac' and the wife acquires 
a complete legal right over her dower. 

Polyandry is an old institution and according to McLennan 
Polyandry Morgan it is a natural stage in the develop- 

ment of society.® It was practised in Greece. 
Eusebius and Socrates mention it. The Nairs, the Todas and 
various tribes of Tibet and the Australian aborigines have 
practised it. Polyandry was generally prevalent in the form of 
communal marriage, where the kinsmen have a sort of common 
property in one or more women especially set apart. Such was 
the custom in Australia among the Dieri and kindred tribes. 

It is curious but convincing that polyandry was practised 
at the sacred temples where female ascetics and dedicated maidens 
largely assembled to offer their homage to the deity. It was 
so in Greece. Eusebius refers in this connection to the Astarte 
worship. Sozomen speaks about the holy virgins of Heliopolis 
and says that Constantine forbade the Phoenicians from practis- 
ing the prostitution of the maidens. In India the life led by 

‘ P. 243. 

* Robertson Smith, ‘ Kinship,’ p. 93. “ In Islam sadac simply 
means a dowry and is synonymous with inahr. But originally thet wo 
words were quite distinct : sadac is a gift to the wife, and mahr to 
the parents of the wife.” 

“Westermarok says (‘The History of Human Marriage,’ p. 515), 
“Polyandry seems, indeed, to presuppose a certain amount of civili- 
sation. We have no trustworthy account of its occurrence among the 
lowest savage races.” 
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the Jat~Vairagis m the Ahharas is another instance of the 
prostitution at the temples. The same was the case in Arabia: 
“In Arabia and elsewhere in the Semitic world unre- 

stricted prostitution of married and unmarried women was 
practised at the temples and defended on the analogy of 
the license allowed to herself by the unmarried mother- 
goddess.”^ 

The oldest evidence of the existence of polyandry in Arabia 
is that of Strabo: “All the kindred have their property in com- 
mon, the eldest being lord ; aU have one wife and it is first 
come first served, the man who enters to her leaving at the door 
the stick which it is usual for every one to carry ; but the 
night she spends with the eldest. Hence all are brothers of all 
(within the stock of they have also conjugal intercourse 

with mothers This institution is termd as a “regulat- 

ed polyandry.” It closely resembles the “ fraternal polyandry” 
which existed in India. The classical instance of the Pandavas 
and Draupadi need only 'be cited. The institution of levirate 
(which is sanctioned by the Muslim Law also) is simply a relic 
of fraternal polyandry. 

Salpbi Bukhfiii, a book of the traditions universally revered 
by the Muslims of the world, as well as Abu Ddud, report two 
famous Hadises about the existence of a peculiar system of 
polyandry in ancient Arabia : 

1. “A number of men, not 

more than ten, used to cohabit with - latty! i 

a woman. When she conceived li'* 

and was delivered of a child, then ^ dVr* o j uJ**. 

she would send for all these men, vLj jtiw ^ 

who were bound to attend. She 5 ^ c>' 

told them, ‘ You remember our cr* JjSS 

agreement, now I have brought ^ 

forth a child and I am of opinion - » J=^ 

that this child is so and so’s issue.’ 

* Robertson Smith ‘ Kinship,' p. 165. 

’ Robertson Smith ‘ Kinship,’ p. 158. 
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The named father had to recognise 
the paternity/' 

2. “Many men used to have 
sexual intercourse with a woman, 
who would not refuse any visitors. 
When such a woman had an issue 
born to her, then her “ fre- 
quent" visitors would assemble, 
and by physiognomistic test used 
to decide, who was the father of 
the child." 


f 

Ja. 6 Uk ^9 

i^Uaw CUi^jp CS«l««k.f^t$ 

B ts7 tysd ^ 

- 


The Prophet of Islam abolished the institution of polyan- 
dry, and forbade such practices. 

The custom of polyandry was the result of poverty, and 
excess of the male population due to the large number of female 
infanticides. The Arabian desert was an ideal place, for its 
poverty was proverbial, and female infanticide was enjoined by 
custom as obligatory. 

Women who had a free hand and selected their own 
men could hardly be considered to be acquainted with 
the notion of chastity, their children were all full tribes- 
men without any distinction of legitimate and iU^timate 
offspring. However, with the introduction of the “ higher 
polyandry” where the group of husbands reserves the wife 
exclusively, the idea of conjugal fidelity develops, and gra- 
dually monandry comes into existence, and a man prefers 
to have a wife to himself. Still however it is for the husband 
to decide who shall actually b^et his wife’s children. We 
find in an Hadis reported in the Bukhari and Abfi DMd a 
curious instance where the husband tolerates polyandry to 
obtain a ‘‘goodly seed”: 

“A custom was that a husband ^ 

would say to his wife after the ^ ,^1 ^ 

termination of her monthly Ij*' toj) 

courses, “send for such a man and cr* 
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have intercourse with him,’' and IfUv laH'fcti 

the husband would keep away i_di J*h ,^1(4^53 t^jUl 

from her. until she had conceived -ifjh ^ 

by that man, and thereafter would - ^ 

return to her. This was done 

with a view to obtain a noble 

seed.” 

This institution was common among the ancient Arabs, and 
was put to an end after the dawn of Islam, as being nothing 
short of permissible fornication and adultery. 

The Koran says ■ Part XV, ch. XVH 

“And go not near adultery, it A,) 2 ia.t 5 JS jo) jjtp) 
is a foul deed and an evil path.” - iU««. 

It is curious that a parallel system was in existence in India 
called Niyoga, though now obsolete ; it was recognised by the 
laws of Manu for the Sudras : 

“On failure of issue (by her 
husband) a woman, who has been 
authorised, may obtain {in the 
proper manner prescribed) the 
desired offspring by^ (cohabitation 
with) a brother-in-la-w or a Sa- 
pinda.” 

The Hindus sanctioned Niyoga, as it was necessary for 
a Hindu to have a son to perform the sacred rites. It 
is suggested, that among the Semites a similar notion that 
the dead man ■will miss something if he leaves no children 
to worship had survived. Apparently this was not the sole 
reason. The Arabs desired to obtain a noble seed — a gifted 
child with natural attributes of heredity, and this is far 
from being a desire to have a son to perform the sacred 
rites. Plato was of a similar opinion. In Greece, he said, 
“Every individual is bound to provide for a continuance 
of representations to succeed himself as ministers of the 
divinity.” 

2 ■ ■ ' 


IX. ^ 
%rT saMrfjsrg’jPTT I 
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Westemarck observes. “Polygamy was permit^ by 
most of the ancient peoples with whom history 
Polygamy. US, and is, in OUT day, permitted by 

several civilised nations and the bulk of savage tiibe. Uo 

ity of wives was considered as an additional source of weall^ 
by the andent people. However all the ancient nations did 
not indulge in polygamy. The Veddas of Ceylon wanda-ed 
through the forests in monogamous pairs with their wnes, 

children and hunting dogs. • • j 

Polygamy was practised by the Jews and was enjoined in 
certain cases' by the Mosaic Law. The ‘ancient’ Chris urn 
Church did not forbid it. The Anabaptists and Bernardino 
Ochino approved of the institution of plurality of wves. In 
1540 Luther consented to the second mamage of Phihp the 
Magnanimous, who married with his ovife’s approval Among 
the tribes of Africa. Australia and the Moi-mons of Amenca, 
we find that polygamy was customary. Harald Mai gai, 
Vladimir of Eussia, Sanio of Bohemia, Meshko of Poland aie 
all credited with plurality of wives. The Hindu Law does not 
restrict the number of wives. The monogamous marnage o 
modern times is the outcome of a slow growth, starting 

from the state of sexual promiscuity, irregular and temporary 

unions. , 

The Romans later on preferred monogamy, and it was a 

fundamental rule of Roman Law that a man could not have two 

wives at the same time “duos uxores eoden tempore habere 

non licet.” ^ o i vr. r 

The Muslim Law inherited the doctrine of plurality ^ or 

wives from time immemorial. So many Prophets had married 
a number of wives. Jacob had Joseph and his brothers born 
of different wives, the Prophet Solomon had contracted numer- 
ous marriages. Abraham the traditional founder of the 
Quraysh Arabs had at least two wives. He left his second wife 
Hagar and Ishmael at Mecca. 


* ‘ The History of Human Marriage,’ p. 431. 
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WMle in ancient Arabia there was no restriction as to the 
number of wives that one could legally marry, Islam limited the 
number to four, and represented monogamy as an ideal form 
of marriage. 

The Holy Koran says: Part IV, ch. IV. 

“Marry sncli women as seem 
good to you— two, three or four ; 
but if you fear that you cannot 

do Justice (between them) then - 

marry only one, or what your 

right hand possesses captives 

of war and slaves) ; this is better 

so that you may not deviate from 

the right path.’’ 

And the Koran says in the next ^Sipm^a’: 

“ And it is not in your power Part V, ch. IV. 

to do justice between wives, even 

though you may covet it ; but ^^3 

keep yourself not aloof from one B 

with total aversion, nor leave her 
like one in suspense, and if you 
make reconciliations, and guard 
yourself, then surely Allah is For- 
giving, Merciful.” 

Thus Islam prefers monogamy, and it is only in special 
• cases that it permits subsequent fnarriages. 

The Laws of Manu lay down some conditions for celebrat- 
ing subsequent marriages : 

“ A barren wife may be super- IX. 81. 

seded in the eighth jmar, she 5 ^§clWS!T I 

whose children (all) die in the 
tenth, she who bears only dau- 
ghters in the eleventh, but she who is quarrelsome without delay.” 

It is said that the Mutazila sect of Islam holds marriage 
with more than one wife as unlawful. Ameer Ali boldly 
observes, “there is a great difference of opinion among the 
followers of Islam regarding the lawfulness of polygamy A 
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large and influential section of Islamists hold it to be absolutely 
unlawful, the circumstances which rendered it permissible in 
primitive times having either passed away or not existing in 
modern times.” ^ 

This observation is a solitary opinion of an eminent 
lawyer. The Koranic enactments act for all times as a divine 
influence, and it is essential for them to be as wide in their 
application as possible. Monogamy may be an ideal, but 
polygamy remains a lawful institution recognised by the law ail 
over the Muslim world — in Arabia, in Egypt and other parts of 
Muslim Africa, in China, India, and other countries inhabited 
by the Muslims. 

Referring to this view of Ameer Ali, Sir Roland Wilson 
remarked : “Elsewhere in his book this learned and ingenious 
writer boldly refers to ‘ Mussulmans of the polygamous sect,’ as 
though they, rather than his friends, were the schismatic 
minority, in spite of the fact that the standard text-books of ali 
sects and schools except his own afford absolutely no iiint of 
polygamy being considered unlawful ”* 

It is further interesting that the early Mutazila® during 
the reign of Al-Mamtin endeavoured to proclaim the legality of 
temporary marriages, though the modern Mutazila totally dis- 
approve of MuM, and are now represented as the champions of 
the cause of monogamy. 

The Turkish Government of Angora is contemplating an 
enactment to make monogamy the general law, and providing 
that second marriage shall only be celebrated after judicial sanc- 
tion.* A similar movement is progressing in Egypt In India, 
as the Muslim male population is in excess of females, 
polygamy is not practicable for all, and further those who 

* Wilson, ‘Anglo-Muhammadan Law,’ 3i'd Edition, p. 467. (Ameer- 
Ali has lately revised this text. ‘ Muhammadan Law,’ Vol. II, 3rd 
Edition, p. 188.) 

’ ‘ Anglo-Muhammadan Law,’ p. 468 {3rd Edition). 

* Osborn, ‘ Khalifs of Baghdad,’ p. 253, Note. 

* As reported in the Press, 1924. 
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consider it morally objectionable provide against it by a special 
clause in the marriage contract, but still it flourishes among 
a “ class of men ” all over India, as likewise in the Muslim 
world.^ 

T e m p o r a r y In ancient Arabia temporary marriages were 
Mainages. common, and an interesting narrative is report- 
ed in Al-Tirmizi : 

“Ibn ‘Abbfe said, Mut‘a was 
only in the beginning of Islam, edt? 1*5' dG 
A man would come to a town in (•■>% 

which he had no acquaintances, x'ijd! u-i* iiAW! 

then he would keep (marry) a ^ tiSsui ^ si! jiS> 

woman for the time that he would - sJ 

stay there, and she would look 
after him and cook his fond for 
him.” 

This institution may be described as the “marriage of 
convenience.” The contract for a fixed period is merely a 
limitation to absolute right of divorce. Lane in his transla- 
tion of the Ai*abian Nights cites the ease of a man who had 
married nine hundred women. A temporary, “Mut‘a, mariiage 
is said to be a marriage that no one need know anything 
about” In other words, the bride’s kin might know nothing 
about it, that is, there was no contract with the woman’s kin — 
such as was customary when the bride left her kin and came 
to live with her husband. Consequently in a Mut'a marriage 
the wife remained with her people and the children of the 
marriage did not belong to her husband. The mother was 
the centre of the family, hence it constituted a matriarchal 
system.® 

Westermarck observes : “ Hardly less variable than moral 
ideas relating to marriage are those concerning sexual relations 

’ Baillie, ‘ Digest,’ p. xxvi : “Divorce and polygamy, tliongb 
perfectly allowable by the law, are thus very much in the nature of 
luxuries which are confined to the rich.” 

® The modern ShiA Mnt‘a marriage is based upon patriarchal 
system. 
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of a non-matrimonial character. Among many uncivilised 
peoples both sexes enjoy perfect freedom previous to marriage, 
and in some eases it is considered almost dishonourable for a 
girl to have no lover.” ^ Such was the custom prevalent in the 
East African Barea and Kunama, in Malay Archipelago, 
Indo-China and elsewhere. Among the Angami Nagas promis- 
cuous connection is customary, as men are desirous of having 
proof as to their capacity of procreation before they coutraet a 
lawful marriage. It is curious that the conception of chastity 
begins with marriage, and even here the standard varies. 
According to Mr. Griffis, “ Confucianism virtually admits two 
standards of morality, one for man, another for woman. . .chastity 
is a female virtue, it is a part of womanly duty, it has little or 
no relation to man personally.” ’ Similarly the ancient He- 
brews forbid fornication to women® but not to men.* In Greece 
virginity was “ an object of worship.” Athens was proud of 
virgin’s temple, the Parthenon. At Rome the profligacy of 
women was checked by various enactments, and Tacitus says, 
that the publication of a list of prostitutes on the Aedile’s register 
was in itself a sufficient punishment. The Hindus conceive 
chastity as virtue. Chastity was not a virtue in ancient Arabia, 
but a gradual progress was going on. At Mecca the women had 
accepted chastity and we read of Fatima, wife of Ziyad, who was 
carried away by a Fazarite, casted herself from her camel and so 
preferred death rather than that any shame should be attributed 
to her family and sons on her account. Women who still 
persisted and adhered to the old laxity now formed a class of 
their own — prostitutes, and their houses were marked by 
a flag hung over the door. Chastity was still no part of 
virtue for the men, it was not considered as disgiace to visit 


’ ‘ The Origin and Development of Moral Ideas,’ vol. II, p. 422. 

“ ’The Religions of Japan,’ p. 149. 

’ “ Do not prostitute thy daughter to cause her to be a whore.” 
‘ Leviticus,’ XIX, 29. ^ 

* Westermarck, ‘ The Origin and Development of Moral Ideas,’ 
:vdFih:l::427riv 
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sach houses, and men were prepared to admit and acknowledge 
a prostitute’s child. The Muslim world regards chastity as an 
essential duty for all Muslims. 

The Sunni Muhammadans disapprove of temporary 
mamages, and according to a tradition reported by the fourth 
Khalif All, the Prophet forbade Mut‘a marriages on the day 
of the battle of Khayber in accordance with the verse of the 
Koran found in the Surat-ul-Muminin : 

Part XVin, eh. XXIH. 

“None is lawful except their is.<U 

wives, or those whom their right - ji* 

hands possess, for they surely are 
not blameable.” 

Accordingly the Raddul Muhtar clearly says : 

“ Marriage in Mut‘a form is in- - us-iy j LJU Ji»> j 
valid.” 

And if a Nik^h for a fixed term is celebrated, the doctrine 
of Imam Zafar applies, and such a marriage is regarded as 
permanent. 

The Shi^ hold that Mut'a marriages are lawful. The 
essential conditions are a dower and a period for cohabitation 
which are mutualty agreed upon, and the marriage lasts till the 
efldux of the fixed period, and according to Shara-i-Iooma, 
dissolution of marriage could also be effected by “ the doctrine 
of the gift of the term.” 

The laws determining separation of the married parties 
r,. are of considerable historical interest. In a 

sacramental maniage divorce was impossible. 
The Christian Churcli treats marriage as a sacrament. The man 
and wife are made ‘‘ one flesh by the act of God.” “ What 
therefore God hath joined together let no man put asunder.” 
“ Quod Deus conjunxit, homon non separet. ” For the 
separation of the parties the Canon Law required the decree 
of nullity, “Annulatio Matrimonii,” a Judicial fiction that such 
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a marriage never existed The same was the case under the 
Hindu Law. The Laws of Mann provided no divorce : 


“ Neither by sale nor by re- 
pudiation is a wife released from 
her husband ; snch we know the 
law to be, which the Lord of crea- 
tures (PrajSpati) made of old.** 


IX. 46. 





(Some substitute 


For the Hindus marriage is a religious duty, and the 
custom of sattee is the consequence of the complete union. 
In ancient Arabia divorce was very common, and it was of 
various kinds, and it took place generally at the instance 
of the husband. 

Zihar in the literal sense means “ the back,” in law it 
Zihir signifies a man’s comparing or likening his 

wife to his mother, or any female relations 
within the prohibited degree whether by consanguinity, affinity 
or fosterage. The usual phrase is “thou art to me as the 
back of my mother.” In archaic times Zihar stood like 
divorce, but the Muslim Law considers it as a temporary pro- 
hibition without dissolving marriage, and it continues till the 
performance of expiation. 


The Holy Koran says : 

“ As for those of you who put 
away their wives by likening 
their backs to the backs of their 
mothers, let them hnow that they 
are not their mothers, their 
mothers are no others than those 
who gave them birth and surely 
they utter a hateful word and a 
falsehood, and verily Allah par- 
dons and forgives. 


Part XXVIII, ch. LVIH. 

^ J,t, ^lUI ffl ly’ - 

- 


The atonement for Zihar consists either of (a) manu- 
mission of a slave, (b) fasting for two months, (c) feeding 
sixty poor persons. 
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Ra was common in the dark ages, and in its “ primitive 
sense, it signifies a vow,” and was considered 
as a divorce. The Muslim Law construes it 
as a divorce suspended for four months. ILa takes place 
when a person swears that he wiU not have sexual intercourse 
with his wife for four months. Tla must not be for a shorter 
period. 

The Koran mentions Ha: Part II, ch. II. 

“Those who swear that they 

will not go unto their wives, - *1/1 ^,15 tjB ,^,15 

should wait four months. But 
if they go back, then Allah is 
Forgiving and Merciful.” 

The Prophet of Islam disapproved of Ha and 
Zihar and pi-escribed the recognised modes of Talak-us- 
Sunnat. 

Mr. Abdur Rahim points out, “ sometimes an Arab 
would pronounce Talaq' ten times and take his wife back 

and again divorce her and then take her back and so on.” 

The wife in such a predicament was absolutely at the mercy 
of her husband, it depended upon the discretion of the 

husband to dissolve the marriage tie completely or not. 

Separation may also be produced not merely by the dis- 
missal of the wife, but at her demand or on the demand of her 
kin. This system was also prevalent in Arabia, Where 
the matriarchal system was flourishing, the wife could easily 
effect divorce. Robertson Smith says: “The women in the 
Jahiliya, ox mm& of them had the right to dismiss their 
husbands and the form of dismissal was this : If they lived 
in a tent they turned it round so that if the door faced east 
it now faced west and when the man saw this he knew that he 
was dismissed.”* According to the traditional custom a man 
had no right to enter the tent of his unwilling wife. But in 

* ‘ Muhammadan Jurisprudence,’ p. 10. 

* ‘ Kinship,’ p. 65. 
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haal^ marriage of ancient Arabia there also existed divorce at 
the request of the wife known as Khula‘ which survived down 
to the Muslim Law. Khula' was a friendly arrangement 
between the husband and the wife’s father by which the 
husband was repaid the dowry. 

Under the Muslim Law divorce is an arbitrary act of a 
husband, and he may divorce his wife with or without her 
consent. Divorce may be vex'bal only and no special expressions 
are necessary ; it suffices, if it denotes a clear intention to 
dissolve the marriage, and writing is not necessary to the legal 
validity of divorce. Divorce is either revocable or irrevocable. 
During the period of iddat^ marriage is deemed to subsist 
with inspect to various of its effects such as maintenance, 
residence, the right of inheritance and the husband may 
take back his wife ; but after the period has elapsed, he cannot 
exercise this right. The husband can delegate to a third person 
or to his wife the power to repudiate herself, 

Khula' is a repudiation by consent and is at the instance of the 
wife for a valuable consideration. Mubarat is a divorce by 
mutual consent. 

The Muslim family law is based upon the patriarchal 
Patirarehai System. However we can trace with confidence 

system. the existence of matriarchal system in ancient 
Arabia. According to McLennan and Morgan formerly the 
family centred round the mother, but Westermarek and A. Lang 
hold that die highest state was patriarchal. The “ Oyclopsean 
family” was ever maintained under the despotic sway of the sire 
over his wife and children. The matriarchal system is loosely 
knitted, it is based on the rule of the weaker sex, hence the 
ultimate triumph of the more sohd and single patriarchal 
organisation was inevitable. Wherever the matriarchal system 

Baal uiarriage is under husband’s authority with male kinship. 

Iddat is the waiting for a definite period — on divorce it is 
3 months, on widowhood it is 4 months and ten days. In the pre- 
Islamic era iddat was for one whole year. 
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has flourished, it was because of the support of man. There 
is a definite element of male influence such as the mother’s 
brother who is looked upon as her natural helper. The ISFaii’s 
represent a fully-deTeloped matriarchal organisation of this 
kind and the mother holds real property, and the inheritance 
passes through her. 

However, there is no inherent incompatibility between the 
patriarchal and matriai’chal systems, and the transition from 
one system to the other can be detected. 

Vinogradoff observes, “the important question is that of 
residence whether the household is within the cii’cle of 
influence of the wife’s or husband’s family.” * 

We have seen that in Arabia “ the tent ” of the woman 
was her exclusive home, and so long as this tent was situated 
in the neighbourhood of her relations, the woman was able to 
cheek any attempt to interference and domination on the part 
of her husband, but the moment she elected to live in the 
company of her husband’s tribes, she naturally lost her 
independence, and thus unconsciously surrendered herself to 
the control of the husband. The natural conditions in Arabia 
only hastened the fall of the matriarchal system. The notion 
that a wife was like an acquisition of a thing, by capture or by 
purchase, led to a disastrous result. 

The Arabs soon came to regard women as subject of 
inheritance. The sons and heirs were entitled to inherit their 
step-mothers by simply throwing a sheet of cloth on them. 

The Tafsxr Ahmadi says : 

“Dm’ing the time of igno- 

ranee, if a man died and left a uh-jD oU U 3ye Wl ^ 

widow, step-sons and i-elatives, 

then if one of them threw a aJ, Btjl 

sheet of cloth over the widow, she U>k<t ta j?. 

immediately became his wife - 

though unwilling, and the same 
former dower was fixed again.’’ 

^ ‘ Historical Jurisprudence,’ vol. , p. 196. 
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The Holy Koran emphatically denounced the custom of 
taking women as wives against their wishes. 

Part ch. IV. 

“Oh believers! It is not lawful h 

for you that you should take women - /Utjj 

as heritage against their will.” 



Further numerous customs led to the degradation of the 
women. The recognition that they were not free agent to 
marriage and their consent or refusal was immaterial; the 
deprivation of their right to dower and its appropriation by 
their relations ; the institution of repeated divorces and repudia- 
tions at intervals, and their cancellation at will and pleasure of 
their husbands; the adoption of a system of regular confinement 
for one whole year to mourn their husband’s death ; the severe 
punishment which was inflicted upon them, if proved to have 
committed adultery ; such were only glaring instances of their 
deplorable and deteriorated status in life. 

The condition of the women was in no way satis- 
factory in other countries. In ancient Greece she was held 
in bondage to her husband. Aristotle observes : “A good 
and perfect wife ought to be mistress of everything within the 

hou.se, the wife ought to show herself even more obedient 

to the rein than if she had entered the house as a pm-chased 
slave. For she has been bought at a high price for the sake 


of sharing life and bearing children, than which no higher or 
holier tie can possibly exist.” (‘ OEconomica.’) 

The Zoroastrian Yasts likewise define a holy woman as 
“ rich in good thoughts, good words and good deeds, well- 
principled and obedient to her husband.” 

Similarly the laws of Manu declared : 

IX. 3. 

“Her father protects (her) in fw ) 

childhood, her husband protects pU ff 

(her) in youth and her sons pro- H 

tect (her) in old age, a woman is 
never fit for independence.” 
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Donaldson, writes ; “ In the first three centuries I have not 
been able to see that Christianity had any favourable effect on 
the position of women, but on the contrary it tended to lower 
their character and contract the range of their activity.”^ 

At a period in the growth of the Arabian civilisation the 
matriarchal and patriarchal systems must have come into 
contact, and in the struggle the fittest survived. Here is an 
instructive narrative illustrating the transitional stage. A suitor 
is proposing for a girl’s hand. The father says, “ yes if I 
may give names to all her sons and give all her daughters in 
marriage.” “ Nay,” says the suitor, “ our sons we will name after 
our fathers and uncles, and our daughters we will give in marri- 
age to chieftains of their own rank, but I will settle on your 
daughter estates in Kinda and promise to refuse her no request 
that she makes on behalf of her people.”* 

In this case we see a compromise between the two 
divergent systems ; the husband is in favour of the marriage 
of dominion type, thus the matriarchal system was superseded 
in Arabia by the introduction of haal marriage. Beena^ 
marriage with kinship through the mother existed for some 
time in Arabia, The Muslim historians narrate the story of 
Salma, the wife of Hashim the Meccan, that she “ would not 
marry any one except on condition that she should be her 
own mistress and separate from him when she pleased.”* The 
story goes on to say that a son Abd-ul-Muttalib was born 
to Salma and he remained with the mother’s kin, until the 
father’s kin persuaded the mother to give up the boy to them. 

However in Arabia the process of the subjection of the 
women and children w^as totally complete before the dawn of 
Islam, and the endeavours of the Prophet were to emancipate 

' 'CJontemporary Review,’ LVl, 4B3. “ Thy desire shall be to 

thy husband and he shall rule over thee.” ‘Genesis,’ iii, 16. 

’ Robertson Smith, ‘ Kinship,’ p. 124. 

^ Beena marriage is where the husband goes to settle in his 
wife’s village. 

* Robertson Smith, ‘ Kinship,’ p. 85- 
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the women from hereditary bondage, restore her position and 
give her a legal status in the eye of the law. The entire 
Muslim Law stands as a testimony. The abolition of poly- 
andry, the restrictions imposed on polygamy, and the recog- 
nition of the prohibited circle for intermarriage by reason of 
consanguinity, affinity and fosterage, the treatment of marriage as 
a devotion and condemnation of divorce, the recognition that a 
woman is a free agent in marriage, thather consent is essential to 
validate the marriage contract, and the amendment of the pre- 
Islamic law of inheritance by giving the woman definite share 
in property, the modification in the law of dower, its treatment 
as exclusive property of the wife, and above all the recogni- 
tion of the wife’s separate property and independent status in 
law, these all are the facts which speak for themselves. 

Westermarck has well observed: “The history of human 
marriage is the history of a relation in which women have been 
gradually triumphing over the passions, the prejudices and 
the selfish interests of men.” ^ 

Conclusion. 

The Muslim law of marriage stands in complete contrast to 
vague and indefinite customs of marriage that were common in 
ancient Arabia, but these immemorial usages and customs form 
an integral part of the history of Muslim marriage. In Islam 
marriage is both a civil contract and a religious rite. Accord- 
ing to all jurists it is a Sunnat Mxmakhidah. It is an institu- 
tion for the procreation of children, the regulation of social life 
and for the benefit of society. There is no merger of the per- 
sonality of the husband and wife. Property is not the object of 
marriage. Dower is not like the institution of pmuhase-money 
for the wife. Divorce is permissible in special circumstances, 
it is tolerated as a necessary evil. 


‘ ‘ The History of Human Marriage,’ p. 5-50. 


BERNARD SHAW AS A CRITIC OF 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 

By 

F. J. FIELDEN, 

Principal, Agra College. 

“ He who can, does. He who cannot, teaches.” 

— Maxims for Revolutionists. 

The apotheosis of Bernard Shaw has been justly described 
as one of the miracles of the present age. His literary career 
was begun nearly half a century ago, when he left Ireland 
and came to London, throwing, as he tells us, not himself 
but his mother into the struggle for life, and writing novels 
which nobody would publish. But for many years the British 
public was either indifferent or hostile to him. To-day he is 
publicly referred to by a royal personage as '‘that world- 
famous Irish dramatist ; ” Mr. A. B. Walkley describes him 
as “the venerable patriarch, who now dominates the spiritual 
univei’se as a kind of Pope Bernard I ; ” while the London 
correspondent of the Statesrrtcin is “ thrilled ” as he sees before 
him in a theatre the figure of the “ fii'st play-wright of the 
age. ” It would seem that Bernard Shaw has conquered his 
public. We have at last managed to catch up with a few 
of his ideas, and have leai’ned to look with curiosity and 
respect, if not with complete understanding, upon an author 
who, it appears, was not a mere buffoon after all, and whose 
greatness, having been duly recognised upon the Continent 
for years, must now, in true British fashion, be proclaimed 
at length in the country of his adoption. There is even a 
danger that Shaw may before long become a classic, and 
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join the company of those writers whose works we all take 
as read and leave in undisturbed seclusion upon our 
shelves. 

It may be doubted, however, whether Bernard Shaw is 
really better understood to-day than in the old days, when 
Ms name was the Shibboleth of the few and the butt or 
execration of the many. To a number, perhaps even to the 
majority, of the folk who read or see his plays he is still 
the mountebank who says refreshingly witty things but whose 
opinions need not be taken seriously ; while the Shavians, 
like most devotees of a literary cult, are too apt to copy 
the whims and eccentricities of the master while they neglect 
Ms real and essential message. In India, to put it mildly, 
it can hardly be said that his plays have been exhaustively 
studied, as anyone who tries to collect material upon them 
will rapidly discover. A glance at the syllabuses of most of 
our Indian universities might indeed lead one to suppose 
that English literatui'e came to an end with the death of 
Eobert Louis Stevenson. But the time is ripe for an intelli- 
gent study and discussion of the plays, and tMs little paper 
is offered as a brief indication of one or two possible lines 
of research. 

Bernard Shaw has touched life at so many points and 
has displayed such a many-sided activity that he is perfectly 
justified in claiming that the life of such a man as himself 
is worth writing “as a historical document^”. He has 
come before the public as an orator, a critic of art and music, 
a journalist pure and simple, as socialist, humamtarian, phi- 
losopher, dramatist, and novelist, and in each department he 
has done work sufficient to make the fame of any ordinary 
man. But it is undoubtedly to the plays, with their brilliant 
and illuminating prefaces, that we must look both for the 
fullest expression of his personality and for his most enduring 

‘Op. Shanks, p. 11. (For the refex*ences, see the Bibliographi- 
cal liTote at the end of this article). 
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work. Under one aspect, the aspect upon which I more 
particularly wish to dwell, his plays are a mirror of contem- 
porary society. In that revival of the drama which is undoubted- 
ly the most remarkable phenomenon of the English literature 
of recent years, they occupy the leading place, and Shaw 
has invented a new type of play^ — the drama of discussion — 
which is of especial value as a social “ document.” Though 
in advance of their age when they were first pulbished, his 
earlier plays are now an admirable reflection of the ideas 
which they have partly helped to form, and nowhere can 
that astounding change of outlook and convention which has 
marked the present century in England be more concisely 
and more effectively studied. Considered as a part of the 
general Ibsenite and European movement in the direction of 
realistic or naturalistic drama, the English dramatic outburst 
of the first ten or twelve years of the present century is of 
very great interest. The drama has in many cases become 
identified with attacks upon existing conventions of various 
kinds — religious, social, domestic, intellectual: and the many 
brilliant qualities of Shaw’s plays place him easily at the 
head of those who have thus sought to make the theatre a 
platform for the propagation of ideas. ^ 

For present purposes, then, we may set aside Shaw’s fiction, 
his public speeches, his essays on social and economic questions, 
and his miscellaneous pamphlets, and confine ourselves to the 
plays and their prefaces, together with the essays bearing 
directly upon the drama. There is an advantage in this 
separation, for the plays contain the quintessence of Shaw’s 
thought and are the vehicle of everything that is of importance 
in his message to his age. Moreover, as is now pretty generally 
recognised, they are examples of very high excellence in a new 
kind of dramatic art, although this excellence is regarded by 

* For an account of the newer drama in England see Jameson, 
Lewisohn, Williams, and the late William Archer’s The Old Drama 
and the New. 
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the dramatist himself pm’ely as a means to an end. “ For 
art’s sake alone,” he says, “I would not face the toil of 
writing a single sentence.”’ Nevertheless, we who enjoy and 
profit by the art which he has produced may be pardoned 
if we sometimes turn aside from the end and take pleasure 
in the contemplation of the means. It is the same with the 
more purely literary quality of style, upon which Shaw has 
some very sensible remarks to make in the passage to which 
reference has just been made. The business of his style, 
in preface, dialogue, or soliloquy, is to get his message 
across from the stage or the printed book to the persons 
for whom it is meant ; but this should not blind us to 
the fact that Shaw is one of the greatest prose-writers of the 
day, wielding a nervous, concise, and rapid style which illu- 
minates like a searchlight any subject which it touches. It 
may also rise at times to the level of pure poetry, as, for in- 
stance, in certain now famous passages in Getting Married'^, 
John Bull’s Other Island ®, and Bach to Methuselah * Again, 
the wit, vitality, and freshness of his dialogue have been abun- 
dantly praised, but justice has not always been done to the 
vigour, richness, variety, and truth to life of much of his charac- 
ter-drawing. Shaw himself, in his customary witty fashion, 
puts the criticism against his characters much better than Ins 
critics,® and there are certainly moments when the dramatist 

’ Man and Supert7ian, Epistle Dedicatory, p. xxxv. 

’ p. 278. Where a volume contains more than one play, the 
references are to the pages of the whole volume. 

® pp 17-18. 

* pp 265-7. The list might easily be extended, witness the 
gorgeous setting of Gcesar and Cleopatra, the charm of some of the 
dialogue in Saint Joan, and the indefinable air of melancholy beauty 
which invests the whole of Hcartbrealc House. The more poetic 
view of the relations between the sexes is seen not only in Gettmg 
Married but also in Mrs. Warren's Profession and Candida. 

Vaughan. — Well, at all events, you can’t deny that the 
characters in this play were guite distinguishable from one another. 
That proves it’s not by Shaw, because all Shaw’s characters are him- 
self : mere puppets stuck up to spout Shaw. It’s only the actors that 
make them seem different.”— First Play, Epilogue, p. 232. 
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tends to lose liimself in the philosopher or the critic. Yet 
most of the major characters, and the minor characters almost 
without exception, are individual and dramatic to a degree. In 
fact, a recent critic is probably not. very far wrong when he 
says that Shaw’s characters are not appreciated because they 
are too real, and adds j “It is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that Shaw’s strongest talent (when he chooses to exert it) lies 
in the portrayal of human beings as they are, and that his fame 
will ultimately rest neither upon his ideas nor wit but upon 
his poetry and characterisation.” ^ It should also be remem- 
bered that, as Bergson has pointed out, a tendency towards 
the general is inherent in the nature of comedy. A too highly 
individualised picture would be felt to be exceptional and 
would therefore not be recognised as generally true by the 
ordinary audience ; thus comedy would miss its principal effect 
of corrigere ridendo. So much must be said in order that 
Shaw’s attack upon society may not be discounted as an essay 
in philosophic discussion merely, with no relation to actual life. 
One other feature should be noted : his characters, like those of 
Shakespeare, belong chiefly to the leisured and cultured class- 
es.® In Back to Methmelah we hear of a statue to Saint 
Henrik Ibsen, inscribed with the motto, “ I came not to call 
sinners but the righteous to repentance,” and a somewhat 
similar design is discoverable in the plays of Bernard Shaw. 
Even the historical characters may be made the mouth-pieces 
or the objects of his attack, for it is Shaw’s avowed intention 
in writing drama with a historical background to bring out 

'Collis, p. 108. 

"Laughter, pp. 169—171. The whole passage has a direct 
bearing upon the plays of Bernard Shaw, and explains and partly 
justifies his contention that art {i.e., his plays) should never be other 
than didactic. See Preface to Pygmalion, p. 102. 

®The reason for this is pointed out in the preface to The Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets, p. 128 : “ Industrial slavery is not compatible 
with that freedom of adventure, that personal refinement and 
intellectual culture, that scope of action, which the higher and 
subtler drama demands,” 
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the elements of our common humanity in the great figures of 
the past Human natee is always the same, and the romantic 
conventions of hero-worship are pure nonsense. ^ 

' :|c ' 

Any author has the right to claim that his work shall 
be judged from the particular aspect under which he wishes 
it chiefly to be regarded, and since Shaw considers his propa- 
ganda to be the most important feature of his plays, it will be 
worth while very briefly to examine his criticism of contem- 
porary English society. The raison d^etre for the attack 
which he makes upon existing conditions, institutions, creeds, 
conventions, and national idiosyncrasies is abundantly set 
forth in many passages of the plays, prefaces, and critical 
articles. As long ago as 1896, when he was working 
as dramatic critic for the Saturday Review^ Shaw penned the 


^ An exact classification of Shaw’s plaj^s is difficult if not 
impossible. Broadly speaking, it may be said that the plays earlier 
than Man and Superman (1903) deal either with concrete social evils 
or with individual character ; while the later plays deal in a more 
abstract fashion with questions of politics, morals, and sociology. 
The multiplicity of Shaw’s dramatic activities is shown by his own 
list of the subjects which he has treated in his plays. “ I tried 
slum-landlordism [Widowers^ doctrinaire Free Love (pseudo- 

Ibsenism) [The Philanderer^ prostitution [i¥r5. Warren'' sPr of 
militarism [Arms and the Man\ marriage [Getting Married], history 
[CcBsar and Cleopatra, The Man of Destiny, The DeviVs Disciple^ 
Androcles and the Lioji, Great Gatherine, and (later) Saint Joan], 
current politics [John Bull’s Other Isla72d], natural Christianity [The 
Shewmg up of Blanco Posnet], national and individual character 
[Captain B^'assbound’s Gonversmi, You Never Can Tell, Ca?idida, 
John Bull’s Other Island, Fanny^s First Play, Eearthreah House], 
paradoxes of conventional society [ You Never Can Tell, Ga^idida, 
Misalliance, Over-ruled, Fanny's Fi?^st Play, Heartbreak House], 
husband-hunting [Jfan and Superman], questions of conscience, [The 
Devil’s Disciple, The Doctor’s Dilemma, Mrs. Warren’s Profession, 
Fanny’s First Play], professional delusions and impostures [The 
Doctor' s Dilemma, Pygmalion’l, dll of comedies 
of manners in the classic fashion, which was then very much out 
of fashion, the mechanical tricks of Parisian “ construction” being 
de rigueur in the theatre.” — Bach to Methuselah, Preface, p. Lxxxv ; 
the additions in brackets are my own. This play, which is a vision 
of Creative Evolution, stands apart from the rest, though they may 
all be said to be summed up inik 
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following passage, which is of great importance for tire 
right understanding not only of his own position but also of 
the whole trend of modern drama: — “ when conduct con- 

flicts with creed, the question as to which of the two is in the 
wrong is an open one. .... .it is not alone humanity that is con- 
stantly on its trial, but the ethical, pohtieal, and religious systems 

that claim obedience from humanity a deliberate violation 

of these systems may be, not a weakness to be pitied and par- 
doned, but an assertion of human worth to be championed and 
carried to victory in the teeth of all constitutions, churches, 
principles, and ideals whatsoever.^” And his plays are con- 
structed in accordance with this principle. “An interesting 
play cannot in the nature of things mean anything but a play 
in which problems of conduct and character of personal impor- 
tance to the audience are raised and suggestively discussed.* ” 
“In the new plays, the drama arises through a conflict of 
unsettled ideals rather than through vulgar attachments, rapacities, 
generosities, resentments, ambitions, misunderstandings, oddi- 
ties and so forth as to which no moral question is raised.®” 
“Unity, however, desirable in political agitations, is fatal to 
drama, since every drama must be the artistic presentation of a 
conflict. The end may be reconciliation or destruction; or, as 
in life itself there may be no end ; but the conflict is indispen- 
sable : no conflict, no drama.*” Shaw’s plays are thus seen 
to be linked up with his pamphleteering and speeches, his 
socialistic tracts, and his economic disquisitions by virtue of an 
inborn desire for revolt. 

Shaw’s criticism of modern society centres principally 
around three or four points — economic questions, sexual rela- 
tionships, marriage, the family, and religion. He declares that 
society as at present constituted is based upon a set of false 

^Dramatic Opinions and Essays,'Yo\. I, p. 448. 

” The Quintessence of Ibsenism, p. 190. 
p. 194. 

Plays Pleasant, Preface, p. vii. 
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romantic conventions to which he gives, somewhat arbitrarily 
the collective name of “idealism He uses the term “ ideal ” 
much in the sense of “illusion,” to denote a mask deliberately 
invented to disguise the inconvenient, brutal, and terrible tilings 
of life. The man who is brave enough to strip off the mask 
and look things in the face is the “realist.” The whole of 
Ibsen’s work is interpreted from this point of view, and 
it must be admitted that Shaw sometimes lays violent hands 
on Ibsen’s plays in order to make them fit the theory^ 
The realist, in Shaw’s sense, is not Zola or De Maupassant, but 
Plato b In the preface to Flays Pleasant the question is 
dealt with at some length, and Shaw repudiates the assumption 
that because the realistic morality of his plays clashes with the 
romantic morality in vogue, he is therefore necessarily either a 
cold, calculating materialist or a wrecker of society. “I do not 
see moral chaos and anarchy as the alternative to romantic con- 
vention,” he says*, and even if he regards romance as “the great 
heresy to be swept off from art and life — as the food of modern 
pessimism and the bane of modern self-respect,®” it does not 
follow, as we have already seen, that he despises poetry, art, 
and imagination. Care, too, should be exercised in regard to 
his use of the term “ immorality. ” When, in the famous Re- 
jected Statement which so seriously disturbed the Parliamen- 
tary Committee set up to investigate the question of the 
Censorship, he describes himself as “a specialist in immoral 
and heretical plays,” it is to be noted that on the very next 
page he defines as immoral “ whatever is contrary to established 
manners and customs. An immoral act or doctrine is not 
necessarily a sinful one : on the contrary, every advance in 
thought and conduct is by definition immoral until it has con- 
verted the majority.* ” These quotations will help to explain 
the fact to which attention has often been called, and sometimes 


’ Cp. The Quintessence of Ihsmism, pp. 19 fE. 

^ Plays Pleasant, Preface, p. xvlii. 

^Ibid„ p. xiv. 

*The ^emng-ti^ of Blanco Posnet, pp. 3X8-9. 
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with surprise, that Bernard Shaw, who in his plays appears to 
advocate the widest license in questions of sex, politics, and re- 
ligion, is in private life an ordinary law-abiding citizen, a man, 
it is said, of great personal charm, and one against whose 
stainless, ascetic character none of his enemies has ever been 
able to breathe a word. There must always be “a large liberty 
to shock conventional people, and a well-informed sense of the 
value of originality, individuality, and eccentricity,^” and Shaw 
believes that the British public needs shocking pretty often 
and pretty thoroughly, “about three times a week on one 
subject or another, ” he says in a paper to the Academy. * 

The picture of English society given in the plays is by no 
means a flattering one. Shaw believes that in our domestic and 
family relations, in our conventional ideas upon mamage and the 
position of woman, in om social and political organisation, in the 
Church, in the industrial system of England, there is much that 
is wrong and foolish, and he has laid his finger upon some un- 
doubtedly weak spots in our social system. In the history of 
every country it has been necessary for some teacher to arise — 
a Bousseau, a Carlyle, a Tolstoi, a Bernard Shaw — to awake 
society to the necessity of revising tlie outworn codes and stand- 
ards to which men aiB apt to cling long after the conditions 
under which they were first created have passed away, and 
there is much in his denunciations to which every intelligent 
English observer cannot but assent, even though it may not be 
necessary to concur whole-heartedly in the view that “ we are 
very badly governed and are, on the whole, an ugly, mean, 
ill-bred race®.” Two points in particular are emphasised: 
first, that a rigid adherence to an artificial and purely conven- 
tional standard of respectability has led, in the case of the bulk 
of the middle and upper classes of England, to a fairly complete 

^8ainl Joan, preface, p. XLV. 

^The Solution of the Gensorshw Prollem, The Academy, June 
29, 1907. Quoted by Howe, pp. 66-7. 

“ Getting Married, Preface, p. 142. 
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atrophy of the intellectual and artistic faculties, * and secondly, 
that the average English mind is essentially not that of an adult 
but of a child.’ An Englishman’s eating is “ unhealthy,” his 
drinking “intemperate,” his smoking “filthy, ” his domesticity 
“licentious,” his elections are “ corrupt,” his commerce is “ mur- 
derously greedy,” his prisons are “ cruel,” and his streets “ mer- 
dless.”® This is a pretty wholesale indictment, but when all 
allowance has been made for whim and eccentricity, it must be 
admitted that a good deal in it is true. The play oi Heart- 
break Home represents, not England alone this time but cul- 
tured leisured Europe before the war as a ship drifting upon the 
rocks, with the captain lying drinking in his bunk and vaguely 
trusting to Providence. But the clearest and most detailed 
exposition of Shaw’s views is given in the famous passage of 
The Man of Destiny, too long to quote here, in which Napoleon 
“explains the English” to the Lady.* This is of course a 
dramatic utterance, but it nevertheless strips the mask from 
some of our national hypocrisies and pretences with a masterly 
and powerful hand. 

Of the social evils which Shaw attacks in his plays the 
most prominent are poverty, slum-landlordism, prostitution, 
capitalism, and the laws relating to crime and punishment.® He 
is a whole-hearted follower of Butler and roundly denounces 
poverty as “the greatest of evils and the worst of crimes,”® 
though not, of course, a personal crime. Undershaft has saved 
his daughter’s soul because, bemg rich, he has been able to give 


'There is a delicious touch of satire in Ccesar and Cleopatra, 
Act II (p. 138), where Britannus, Caesar’s British secretary, is speaking: 
“ Blue is the color worn by all Britons of good standing. In war we 
stain our bodies blue ; so that though our enemies may strip us of 
our clothes and our lives, they cannot strip us of our respectability.” 

“Cp. Back to Methuselah, pp. 128 and 131. 

^John Bull's Other Island, Preface for Politicians, p. xxxvii. 

^The Man of Destiny, pp. 200-1. 

“All these questions are dealt with in Duffin’s excellent sum- 
mary of Shaw’s ideas and general philosophy. See Biblio graphical 

..'■■‘Note. 

^ Major Barbara, p. ISl. 
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her the luxuries of life, so that she can develop it. He has 
saved her from “ the seven deadly sins, food, clothing, firing, 
rent, taxes, respectability, and children,” which things are 
“millstones about man’s neck.”^ Ellie Dunn, in Heartbreah 
House, makes the same point when she insists that her soul is 
an expensive tiring to keep. “ It eats music and pictures 
and books and mountains and lakes and beautiful things to 
wear and nice people to be with. In this country you 
can’t have them without lots of money : that is why 
our souls are so horribly starved.”® There is a truth in this 
that needs to be faced. The remedy Shaw proposes is an equal 
distribution of incomes and the insistence by the State that 
every man shall produce, by work of his own, an equivalent in 
value to the sum allotted him, with a surplus to allow for super- 
annuation and the paying back of the costs incurred by his 
upbringing. His views on economic questions are perhaps 
most clearly set out in the preface to Androdes and the Lion. 
He has two finished studies of prostitutes, Mrs. Warren in the 
play which bears her name, and Dora in Fanny’s First Play. 
The central thesis of Mrs, Warren’ 8 Prof essicyn, that “the 
only way for a woman to provide for herself decently is for her 
to be good to some man that can afford to be good to her,”® is 
fortunately less easy to maintain to-day than it was at the time 
(1893) when this play was written, yet no one can fail to be 
struck by the painful truth and vividness of the characters 
which Shaw has drawn. The evils of the modern legal and 
judicial system in its application to crime and punishment are 
dealt with in the preface to Androdes and th£ Lion. Shaw 
objects, not so much to the laws themselves as to the spirit in 
which they are administered. 

When we come to Shaw’s views upon women and marri- 
age, and the mutual relations of parents and children, we touch 

^Heartbreak House, 

^ Mrs- Warren’s Profession, p. 197. 
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upon some of the cardinal features of his teaching and those for 
which he has been most bitterly attacked. Yet we should not 
allow oui- preconceived opinions and the romantic traditions in 
which we have been nurtured to blind us to the essential truth 
and sanity of his criticism. It cannot be too often repeated 
that Shaw too has his ideals (in the commonly accepted sense 
of the term), and that when we really probe to the bottom of 
his teaching we shall find that in essentials his views are entirely 
sane and reasonable, although at first sight the mode of their ex- 
pression may seem paradoxical and absurd. He revolts, to begin 
with, against “ the romantic convention that all women are angels 
when they are not devils ; that they are better-looking than 
men ; that their part in courtship is entirely passive ; and that 
the human female form is the most beautiful object in nature.” ^ 
The play in which these ideas are most fully developed is 
Man and Superman, which is conceived as “ a stage projection 
of the tragi-comic love chase of the man by the woman.” ^ 
The main thesis of the play is that the Life Force (the Elan 
Vital of Bergson) manifests itself in the opposite sexes in 
different ways, in woman as the procreative instinct, in the 
artishman or man of genius as the passion for abstract creation. 
If, as sometimes happens, the matter is complicated by the fact 
that the person of genius is also a woman, the game becomes 
“ one for a king of critics.” ® When Shaw wrote tliis play he 
was suffering from an acute attack of eugenics, and he proposes 
the abolition or at least the drastic modification of marriage as 
the solution of this and other difficult problems raised by 
the modern view of the relationship between the sexes. 
But the attack wore off, and in the later play. Getting 
Married, which, with its preface, contains Shaw’s fullest treat- 
ment of the subject (and is, mcidentally, one of the most 
amusing of his plays), he admits that, society being what it is at 

’Preface to Major Barhdra, ^. 150. 

'"Man and Smerman, Epistle Dedicatory, p. xvii. 

^ Ibid., p, xix. 
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present, marriage is inevitable, and be tmns bis attention to tbe 
practical question of its reform. ISTo very definite conclusion is 
reached, but one of tbe strongest points in Sbaw’s indictment 
of our marriage laws (now to some extent amended in this 
respect) is tbe impossibility of obtaining divorce for any other 
reason than adultery. The right to divorce, he maintains, ought 
to be free and unquestioned if either of the parties wishes it. 
In the Bishop’s words, “ unless the law of marriage (is) first 
made human, it (can) never become divine. ” ^ Several differ- 
ent views of marriage are given in this play. The Bishop and 
his wife are a happily married couple in the old-fashioned 
sense ; Lesbia, a fastidious lady, wants children but objects to 
having to live in closest intimacy with a man as a necessary 
consequence ; Edith claims her economic independence if she 
marries ; Collins takes what might be called the sensible 
middle- class view of marriage itself, but suggests that, if the 
parties wish it, the marriage should be dissolved when all the 
children have gi’own up ; the Bishop again prophesies that 
marriage, having long ago ceased to be a holy institution, will 
eventually give way to a deed of partnei'ship. Shaw would 
insist, of course, that equal liberty in contracting and dissolving 
marriages should be given to both parties, and that the wife is 
entitled to claim a reasonable living wage for her work as 
mistress of the household. In his preface he advocates the 
State endowment of motherhood. 

On the position of women in general Shaw has a good 
deal to say. An Indian, living in a country where (according 
to our Western ideas, at least) Women have no rights at all, 
and regarding Western women, in all probability, as rather 
over than under-emancipated, may be surprised to find this 
dramatist declaring that the position of dependence to which 
women are reduced in England and the inequality of the laws 
regulating the relations between the sexes are a menace to 


^ Getting Married, p. 235, 
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society. Shaw, however, lays too much stress upon the 
predominatingly maternal aspect of woman and here, as in some 
other matters, he allows his sociological enthusiasm to carry 
him too far. He has said recently that the reason for the 
success of his women characters lies in the fact that he has 
always assumed that women think and act precisely as he 
himself thinks and acts. * There is a certain truth in this, 
but the principle is a little dangerous for a dramatist. How- 
ever, there is no denying the excellence of many of his studies 
of women, especially young women hke Ann Whitefield, Ellie 
Dunn, Hypatia Tarleton, Edith Bridgenorth, Vivie Warren, 
Norah Eeilly, Margaret Knox, Barbara Undershaft, Eliza 
Doolittla In these young people and their corresponding 
male counterparts (though the studies of these are far less 
numerous) Shaw seems to place his hope for the future of the 
race. Their predominant qualities are coolness and courage, a 
direct and practical manner of facing the problems before them, 
and an amazing energy and vitality. Shaw’s entire dramatic 
work is indeed a glorification of youth, and herein chiefly lies 
its constructive value. 

The most trenchant criticism of English family life will 
be found in the play of Misalliance and its preface, though 
attacks in the same direction are not wanting in other plays.* 
Shaw has nothing to say against the conventional ideal 
of domestic happiness except that it is by no means inevitable 
and possibly not even common. He protests against the 
tyranny exercised by many parents over their children: 
the child has its own rights which even well-inten- 
tioned parents often completely ignore. Moreover, what 
we call “natural affection” is very largely a delusion: there 
should be nothing unnatural in the fact which has caused such 
sorrow to many a mother, namely that her child may prefer 


’Oollis, p. 111. 
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the company of its nurse or even of a stranger to that of her- 
self. “ Every cliild has a right to its own bent. It has a right 
to be a Plymouth Brother though its parents be convinced 
atheists. It has a right to dislike its mother or father or sister 
or brother or uncle or aunt if they are antipathetic to it. It 
has a right to find its own way and go its own way, whether 
that way seems wise or foolish to others, exactly as an adult 
has. It has a right to privacy as to its own doings and its 
own affairs as much as if it were its own father.” * Hypatia 
in this play is a carefully brought-up girl who revolts against 
the tediousness and inanity of a life spent in a round of sick- 
visiting and parties; her father, Tarleton, and his friend Lord 
Summerhays both, in different ways, feel the difficulties of 
parental responsibility. As Tarleton puts it, in a sentence 
which must have given many a parent pause, “I tell you there’s 
a wall ten feet thick and ten miles high between parent and 
child.”® The closely related question of the education of the 
young is also touched upon. Shaw has many hard things to 
say of the English public school and University system. It is 
true that like others (Mr. H. G. Wells, for instance) who have 
attacked the same system he sometimes criticises without full 
knowledge, but he is certainly in the right when he insists that 
the ordinary practical lessons of self-help and good citizenship 
should be more strongly inculcated than they are in the vast 
majority of our schools. The things which a child should be 
taught are those which will qualify it “ to live in society without 
wasting other people’s time,”® — a fairly comprehensive principle, 
when its meaning is fully worked out. Shaw’s antipathy to 
scientific theories is well known, but unfortunately he often 
fails to distinguish between fads and genuine scientific facts. 

His criticism of the Christian Church proceeds upon simi- 
lar lines. Shaw himself is a man with a deep religious sense : 

^Misalliance, Preface, p. xv (italics mine). 

* Misalliance, p. 40. 

^Misalliance, Preface, p. xxxvii. 
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it is said that he attends church regularly, though he always 
fihooses a time when no priest is present and there are no other 
worshippers. But he maintains, with truth, that Christianity has 
never yet been given a fair trial, the simple social and economic, 
as well as the spiritual, principles which it 'teaches having been 
rendered abortive by the establishment of a highly complex 
ecelesiastico-political system, which has used the organisation 
of the Church for its own ends. Moreover, Christianity, a reli- 
gion of the East, has been perverted, largely unconsciously 
perhaps, into a kind of private monopoly of the European 
nations, to be leased out again upon their own terms to the other 
nations of the world. The test of a dogma is its universality. 
As long as the Church of England preaches a single doctrine 
that the Brahman, the Buddhist, the Mussulman, the Parsee, 
and all the other sectarians who are British subjects cannot 
accept, it has no legitimate place in the counsels of the British 
commonwealth.” ‘ He attacks the specific dogmas of the Ang- 
lican Church and the Church as an organisation ; but he shows 
no hostility towards the clergy or other representatives of the 
Church, of whom several very favourable specimens appear in 
the plays — Bridgenorth, Keegan, Major Barbara, Anderson, 
Rankin, Morell. He has a profound sense of the spiritual in 
man, and his religion is a belief in the Life Force which is ever 
impelling the universe towards a fuller and more perfect life. 
He is even prepared to call this Life Force God. But men 
must not cling stubbornly to outworn creeds : “ That is what 

is wrong with the world at present. It scraps its obsolete steam 
engines and dynamos; but it won’t scrap its old prejudices and 
its old moralities and its old religions and its old political con- 
stitutions.”* These sentences, written in 1905, explain Shaw’s 
general attitude, although subsequent events have to some extent 
modified the force of their application. 

^ Back to Methuselah, Preface, p. Ixxv. Shaw’s religious views 
are expressed rcainly in this preface and in the preface and conclud- 
ing note to Androcles and the Lion. 

Major Barbara, 
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Other topics dealt with in. the plays must be passed over 
with a bare mention. In three plays* he has touched upon the 
question of war, and though he does not appear to know very 
much about military organisation and tradition, his general ob- 
jection to militarism is sound. During the late war, Shaw was 
one of the few people in England who did not lose their heads, 
and he suffered much unpopularity in consequence. His im- 
patience of scientific theory finds vent in one of the most 
delightful of all his plays. The Doctor's Dilemma, where 
various medical theories are satirised in the persons of a group 
of doctors of contrasting types. As a vegetarian Shaw objects to 
vaccination, and as a humanitarian to vivisection and to “ sport, ” 
but these antipathies are not intruded into the plays. 

* * * * * 

Wherein, then, lies the value of Shaw’s criticism of society ? 
Chiefly in the fact that he has clarified and braced our think- 
ing. His plays are an intellectual tonic and it is not necessary 
to agree with all or any of his views in order to profit by his 
criticism. The element of sanity in the plays has been suffi- 
ciently insisted on, but it should not be forgotten that there is 
vision, as well. Shaw’s vision of the future of the race is pro- 
claimed in Bach to Methuselah, of that of the individual per- 
haps most clearly in Man and Superman, though it must be 
remembered that he would have every man a “ superman, ” not 
one or two highly gifted individuals only. He insists upon the 
importance of instinct, and to follow instinct means for him the 
development of the individual not in and for himself, but in his 
relation to society. “ We are to think and believe what we can, 
and do what nature prompts us to, but those things alone are 
worth thinking and doing which develop the indmdual, make 
the individual one with society, and urge society on towards its 
ultimate perfect form. ”* For Individualism, if it be sufficiently 

^Arms and the Man, The Man oj Destiny, Back to Methuselah, 
part IV. See also the preface to John Bull’s Other Island, pp. xxxviii ff. 

‘Duffin, p. 220. 
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sincere and intense, leaves no room for egotism : “ When a 

man is at last brought face to face with himself by a brave 
Individualism, he finds himself face to face, not with an indivi- 
dual, but with a species, and knows that to save himself, he 
must save the race. He can have no life except a share in the 
life of the community ; and if that life is unhappy and squalid, 
nothing that he can do to paint and paper and upholster and 
shut oflf his little corner of it can really rescue him from it. 
This noble ideal of self-abnegation, the sinking of self in the 
race, is Bernard Shaw’s message to his age. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

The following works will be found useful for a study of 
Bernard Shaw. The list makes no claim to be exhaustive 

Beenaed Shaw : — Works, Constable and Co., London. 
Latest edition, 1924. The plays are complete in twelve 
volumes, but many single plays are published separ- 
ately. 

M. Stoesi Jameson : — Modern Drama in Europe. 
London, 1920. 

L. Lewisohn:— Modem Drama. London, 1916. 

M. Feanc : — Ibsen in England. Boston, 1919. 

H. Williams : — Modern English Writers. London, 
1918. 

A. Hendeeson : — Oeorge Bernard Shaw, his Life and 
Work. London, 1911. The standard biography. 

J. McCabe: — George Bernard Shaw, a Critical Study. 
London, 1914 

Julius Bab: — Bernard Sha%o. Berlin, 1910. 

A, Hamon: — Bernard Shaw, le Moliere du xx esiecle. 
The original French work is out of print, but there is 
an English translation by E. and C. Paul, published 
by Messrs. Allen and Unwin, London, 1920. 


'The Quintessence of Ibsenism, p. 137. 
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H. C. Duppin: — The Quintessence of Bernard Shaw. 

London, 1920. 

Edward Shanks: — Bernard Shaw. In Writers of the 

Day Series, Nisbet and Co., London, 1924. 

G. Horwood: — Euripides and Shaw, with other Essays. 

London, 1921. 

J. S. CoLLis: — Shaw. London, 1926. 

A. Henderson: — Table-talk of G. B. S. London, 1925. 

G. K. Chesterton : — George Bernard Shaw. London, 

1910. 

Hodbrook Jackson : — Bernard Shaw. London, 1909. 

P. P. Howe: — Bernard Shaw. A Critical Study. 

London, 1915. 

H. Skimpole : — Bernard Shaw : the Man and his Work. 

London, 1920 ? 

H. Owen: — Common Sense alout the Shaw. London, 
1920 ? 

The articles in Anglia, Beihlatt, which accompany the 
publication of every fresh volume in the Tauchnitz edition are 
usually worth studying. Articles on single plays or on various 
aspects of Shaw’s work are constantly appearing in the leading 
English, American, and Continental reviews. Among the most 
important recently published in England are those by H. A. 
Jones on Bernard Shaw as a Thinker] see TAe English 
Review for June, July, August, and November, 1923 (Vols. 
xxxvi, pp. 532-6, and xxxvii, pp. 65-74, 227-231, 644-8). 




HINDU SYSTEM OF MEASUREMENT 


P. K. ACHARYA, I.E.S., M.A., Ph.D., D. Lit., 

Professor of Sanskrit. 

In the ^ilpasatras the linear measurement is divided into 
six kinds, namely, mdna, pramdna, parimdna, lamba-mana, 
unmdna and upamdna. The measurement from the foot to 
the top of the head is called mdna. Prarndna is the measure- 
ment of breadth. Parimdna is the measurement of width or 
circumference. Lamha-mdna is the measurement along the 
plumb-lines or the lines drawn perpendicularly through different 
parts of the body. Unmdna is the measurement of thickness 
or diameter. And upamdno> is the measurement of interspace, 
such as that between the two feet of an image ; this measure- 
ment is taken from one plumb-line to another. * 

Of these sculptural measures mdna or the measurement 
of height, when refers to an architectural object, is generally 
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called utsedha. It is indicated by five propoilions and is tecb- 
nically known as sdnHka, paushiiTca, jayada, sarva-Tcdmiha 
or dhanada, and adhhuta. SdntiJca is that which is peaceful; 
in this proportion the height of a building is equal to its 
breadth, and this is a graceful proportion. Paushtiica is that 
which is at once strong, eminent, rich, complete and perfect ; 
in this proportion the height is 1|- of the breadth, and this 
gives the building a good stability, eminence and perfection. 
Jayada is that which gives joy ; in this proportion the height 
is of the bi’eadth, and this gives a pleasing appearance to a 
building. Sarva-hdmika is that which fulfils all desires ; it is 
otherwise called dhanada or wealth-giving. In this propor- 
tion the height is If of the breadth, and this is intended to 
make a building strong as well as beautiful. Adhhuta is that 
which is marvellous ; in tliis proportion the height is twice the 
breadth, and this gives a wonderful loftiness and gorgeous look 
to a building. ^ 

The comparative heights of the component members of an 
architectural object generally and a sculptural object in special 
cases are known as ganya-mdna, * When exclusively applied 
to images, it is called tdla-mdna. ® But when the height of 

(Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s translation of ‘stand- 

ard measurement for lands,’ by ‘ unit of measurement for 
liquids’ and WW by ‘ unit of measurement for grains ’ is untenable.) 

(^ukra-nltisara, ed. Oppert, i. 310.) 
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(Manasara, XXXV. 21—25.) 
See Manasara, Xlll. 36— 40; XXVli. 36— 40 ; xxix. 35—48; 
xxxin. 134-145, 216—217, 248; XLV, 86, 97—101 ; uii. 29—34, etc. 
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an image is determined by comparing it with some other 
objects, it is called ddimdna Or primary measurement. 

There is another kind of measure taken by the exterior 
and the interior of a structure. It is called ghana-mdna when 
the measurement is taken by the exterior, and a ghana-mdna 
when taken by the interior. ‘ 

The ddimdna or the primary measurement is divided 
into nine kinds as the height of an image is determined by 
comparing it with (i) the breadth of the main temple, (ii) tlie 
height of the adytum or sanctuary, (iii) the length of the door, 
(iv) the dimension of the basement, (v) the height of the 
worshipper, (vi) the height of the riding-animal of the deity, 
(vii) in accordance with the tdla-mdna, and in (viii) cubit and 
(ix) aiigula* (finger breadth). 

Each of these nine measures is again divided into nine 
kinds, apart from the three divisions in accordance with the 
sizes, namely, large, intermediate, and small.® 

The proportions under i— iv naturally vary in accordance 
with the variation of the objects mentioned thereunder. 
Under these heads no general rule has, therefore, been 
prescribed. 



(Manasfira, xxxix. 65.) 


{lUd., XXXIII. 330, see for 

context 291- 329, 331 f.) 






appi I 


3'gwrf^ m sprat < 


(Manasara, lv, 10—15.) 
(Manasara, lv. 22, 15.) 
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The height of the image, when compared witli the height 
of the worsliipper, admits of nine kinds. It may be equal 
to the full height of the worshipper, may extend up to his 
hair-limit on the forehead or the eye-line, nose-tip, chin, 
arm-limit, breast, heart, navel, and the sex-organ. “ 

The height of the image, when compared with the height 
of its riding-animal, admits of the same nine kinds as in the ease 
of the worshipper’s height. But in case of the riding-animal the 
height is further divided into utsavodaya and haictukoclaya, 
the latter being half of the former.’^ The utsavodaya is also 
measured by the ahgula or finger-breadth of the idol.® 

In the tdla-mdna the face including the head is stated 
to be the unit of measurement.^ But tala is the technical 
name for the distance between the tips of the fully stretched 


^ I 

f snwifH I 





(Manasara, LV. .30 — 33.) 


(Manasara, LV. 34, LXiv, 2S.) 

(Manasara, LXiv. 24—28, see also LXiv. 91—93 ; lxt. 1—5 ; 
LXXi. 1-3, 9-10 ; LXIV. 27-28 ; LV. 35-36, 37-46.) 

,1 

jnwftssRr: i 

(Manasara, LV. 55, LXI. 21-22.) 
(Matsya-Purana, chap. 258, v. 19.) 
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thumb and middle finger/ In this system of measurement, 
the height of an image is determined in accordance with this 
unit. Thus an image is of eight-tala measure wdien its whole 
height is eight times its face, and of seven-tala measure when 
the height is seven times the face, and so forth. 

The face which is the unit of measurement in this system 
is itself measured in angula or finger-breadth. Thus it is 
stated, without any specification of any tala-mana, both in the 
Matsya-Purana, and the Brihat-Samhita that according to one’s 
own angula (finger-breadth) the face of his own stetue is 
twelve angulas (nine inches) broad and long; but the latter 
authority adds that according to the architect Nagnajit the face 
should be (twelve angulas broad and) fourteen angulas long in 
the Dravida style. ^ The Suprabhedagama has, however, speci- 
fied the particular tala-mana in measuring the face. Accord- 
ing to this authority, in the large type of ten-tala the face should 
be 13J angulas, in the intermediate type 13 angulas and in the 
small type 12|- angulas ; in the large type of nine-tala the face 
should be 12 angulas, in the intermediate type 11^ angulas, 
and in the small type 11 angulas, and so forth.® In the 

(Bralimanda-Purana, part 1, Anusaiiigapada 2 , chap. 7, v. 97.) 

(Suprabhedjigama, XXX. 22 .) 

(Matsya-Purana, chap. 258, V. 19 .) 

5 =gg^5[r 14^5 1 

(Brihat-Sariihitfi, LViii. 4) 
The commentary quotes Nagnajit in full : 

gstr ^ HKRW 1 

(Suprabhedagama, xxxiv. .‘15—37.) 
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Manasara the measure of the face together with its different 
parts is given separately in all the ten varieties, namely, one to 
ten tala systems. ^ 

The Bimbamana has reference to twelve kinds of tdla- 
mdna, each of which is again subdivided into three types, 
namely, large, intermediate and small. According to this 
authority the system of one tala is used for measuring the 
Vandukas (probably some insects or reptiles), two tala for 
birds, three tala for kinnai’as (mythical beings with human 
body and horse’s head), four tala for goblins (bhuta), five tala 
for Gtinesa (a deity ■with human body and elephant’s head), 
six tala for tigers, seven tala for yakshas (demi-gods), eight tala 
for man (male and female), nine tala for demons (danava), ten 
tala for superhuman beings and Buddha, eleven tala for gods, 
and twelve tala for fiends (rakshasa).“ According to the 
Suprabhedagama the deities forming the Triad are measured in 
the three (large, iiSfermediate and small) types of the ten-tala 
system, other gods as well as the female deities in the nine- 
tala, divine beings, sages and men in the eight-tala, fiends and 
demons (rakshasa and asura) in the seven-tala, heavenly musi- 
cians (gandharva) in the six-tala, the deity with human body 
and elephant’s head (Viglmaka, i.e., Ganesa) and Vamana 
(dwarf Vishnu) in the five-tala, goblins (bhuta.) in the four-tala, 
beings with human body and horse’s head (kinnara) in the 
three-tala, fish in the two-tala, other smaller beings and Kush- 
manda ( ?wife of Siva) in the one-tala, and pisacha (evil spirit) 
is stated to be of twenty angulas.’ The Amsumadbheda of 


^See pp. 49—68. 

“Bimbamana (British Museum, Mss. no. 558-5 292, Appendix). 
The details of the large type of ten tala system, plumb-lines and 
the horizontal measure of an idol, and the measures vrhen the idol 
is made in the sitting and the recumbent postures are described {Hid., 
V. 71-72 ; 73-91 ; 92—138). 

For details see Manasara below. 
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Kasyapa also has described the diflferent varieties of the 
tala-mana, but the objects measured in the systems are not 
clearly specified. ‘ 

In the Manasara the details of all the ten or rather nine 
tala-mana, together with the different objects measured in these 
systems, are described elaborately and may be translated in full. 

The largest type of the two-tala system in which the 
goose, the riding-animal of Brahma, is measured (M. lx. 
6 — 35) : 


1. 

Height of head ... 

4 parts. 

2-3. 

„ ,, neolv ... ... 

8 

4. 

Height (length) of heart (chest) 

11 

5. 

(Below this) height of thigh ... 

If 

6. 

Height of knee ... 

1 

7. 

Length of leg 

If 

8. 

Height of foot ... |i ... 

1 

9. 

Breadth of face ... 

3 

10. 

At the back of the head 

2 

11. 

Length of face ... 

4 


if ^ i 

srmsTTg; ( i 

^srrrwi § hpctrt 3 11 

(?) 1 

II 

In a slightly different way : 

3 11 


(SuprabhedSgama, XXS. .30—34 ; XXXiv. 37 — 40.) 

This anthority has also referred to the ten tala systems but not 
in detail {ibid., XXX. 3—40). 

^ xlmsumadbheda of Kasyapa (Ms., see reference in the Cata- 
logue of Eggeling, 3012, fol. 251 f,). 
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12. 

Neck at the root ... 

1 part. 


It tapers from bottom to top and 
with two faces (beaks). 

is furnished 

13. 

Length of belly (kiikshi) 

8 parts. 

14. 

Place of the stomach (udara- 



sthana) 

8 

15. 

From the belly to the root of the 



tail ... ... ... 

16 

16. 

Breadth of wing ... ... 

5 

17. 

Length of wing ... 

8 

18. 

Height of wing ... 

2 

19. 

„ „ wing at the edge (agra) 

1 

20. 

Thickness of wing ... 

1 

21. 

Length of arm (bahu) 

8 

22. 

Elbow 

1 

23. 

Width at the forepart of the head 

6 

24. 

„ „ root of the per- 



fectly round thigh 

2 | 

25. 

Breadth at the forepart 


26. 

„ of knee ... 

i 

27. 

„ „ leg ... 

1 

28. 

„ „ sole (palm) 

2 

29. 

„ „ middle-finger at the 



forepart 

4 

30. 

Each of two fingers on either side 

2 

31. 

Length of face 

3 

32. 

Breadth of face ... 

1 

33. 

Length of eye 

i 


and its breadth should be proportionate. 

34. 

Distance betw'een the eye-line and 



ear-line 

2 yavas. 

35. 

The crest above the head 

2 or 1 part. 

36. 

Its width ending by the back of 


head 

6 parts. 

37. 

Its breadth ... 

4 
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And the rest is left to the discretion of the artist ; 
Seshaiii yuktya prayojayet (35). 

In the seven-tala system the whole height is divided into 
84 equal parts which are distributed as follows ; 


1. 

Crown of the head (murdhni) ... 

2 parts. 

2. 

Face... ... 

10 

3. 

Neck ... ... 

3 

4. 

(From neck to) heart 

10 

D* 

(From heai't to) navel 

10 

6. 

(From navel to) sex-organ 

5 

7. 

Siiraga (? siiranga, the hole) pithaiosa (?) 

8. 

Thigh (iiru) 

3 

9. 

Knee (janu) 

3 

10. 

Leg (pada) 

3 

11. 

Length of arm 

20 

12. 

Elbow 

H 

13. 

Fore-aim (prakostha) 

16 

14. 

Palm (including finger) 

8 

15. 

Foot ... ... “ ‘ ... 

11 

16. 

Breadth of the face 

7 

17. 

Width of the neck ... 

5 

18. 

„ at the arm-joint 

5 

19. 

„ of the chest between 



arm-pits 

14 

20. 

„ by heart 

12 

21. 

„ „ mid-belly' 

16 

22. 

„ „ loins (ka'^) 

12 

23. 

„ of thigh 

8 

:24. 

„ „ knee 

5 

25. 

„ „ leg (jangha)... 

/ 4*V: ’ • 

26. 

„ at the ankle";.. 


27. 

„ of the sole 

4 

28. 

„„ the forepart of arm ... 

4 

29. 

„ „ fore-arm ... 


30. 

’WrisLA ■■ 'H..'-, 

1 
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and 


yi. Width of palm 

length ... 4 parts. 

32. Length of finger ... ... 1 part 

In the eight-tala system the whole length is divided into 
96 equal parts which are distributed as follows : 

1. Head from the crown (ushnisha) 

to the end of the hair on the 
forehead ... 

2. Thence to face (up to the 
chin) 

3. Thence to neck ... 

4. „ „ heart ... 

5. „ „ navel ... 

6. „ the mid-beUy (up to 

sex-organ) 

7. The thigh (below sex-organ to 
knee) 


3 parts. 


lOi 


O 

o 


lOi 

lOi 


101 


8. Knee 

9. Leg ••• 

10. Foot (height) 

11. Length of foot ... 

12. Breadth of face ... 

13. Width of neck ... 

14. Shoulder (up to arm-joint) 

15. Width at the root of arm 

16. Length of arm »«« » < 

17. Elbow 

18. (From elbow) foreai'm i (half of 

face) ... ... oj 

19. Palm including finger (equal 

to face) ... ... 10^ 

The rest should be as before. 

In the largest type of the nine-tala system the whole 
length is divided into 112 equal parts (M. lix. 14 — 64) : 

1. Crown (head proper) ... 4 parts. 


21 

3 

21 

3 

14 

9 

6 

4^ (3 & 1^) 

6 

21 

I'i’ 
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f2. 

' ' 3. 

(Thence) forehead (up to the 
eye-line) 

4 

Thence to tip of nose 

4 

l4. 

Thence to chin 

4 

5. 

Neck ... 

4 

6. 

Thence to heart ... 

12 

7. 

„ „ navel ... 

12 

8. 

„ „ sex-organ 

12 

9. 

Thigh (twice the face) 

24 

10. 

Knee(==neek) ... 

4 

11. 

Leg(=thigh) ... 

24 

12. 

Foot (= knee) 

4 

13. 

Palm (from thumb to forefinger) 

16 

14. 

Arm 

24 

15. 

Elbow 

2 

16. 

Forearm 

12 

17. 

Palm (up to the tip of middle 
finger) 

12 

18. 

Breadth of face ... 

11 

19. 

Width of neck ... 

8 

20. 

„ round the arm-joint 

8 

21. 

„ of knee 

8 

22. 

Shoulder 

5 

23. 

Chest between the arm-pits ... 

20 

24. 

Width (breadth) at the mid- 
belly 

15 

25. 

Width at buttocks 

17 

26. 

„ of the loins 

19 

:27. 

„ at the root of the thigh 

10^ 

28. 

» V t> l6g 

7i 

29. 

„ „ middle of the leg 

6 

30. 

Breadth at the „ „ 

4 

31. 

Khee-tube ... 


32. 

Ankle 

If 

33. 

Heel-breadth 

4i 
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35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 


Breadth of prapada (fore-part of 
the foot) ... ... 17(?) parts. 

Breadth of the palm (? sole) ... 5 

Length of the largest toe ... 4 

Breadth ,, „ ... 2 


Breadth of nails is half of their length. 

Length of fore-toe (== thumb)... 4 
Breadth „ „ ... 1 (? 2) 

Mddle toe ... 3 (breadth 7 yavas) 

Fourth toe ... 2 ^ (breadth 6 yavas) 

Little toe ... 2 (breadth 5 yavas) 


Breadth of nails is half the breadth of the fingers. 


43. 

Width at the middle of the 



arm ... ... 

7 

44. 

Width at the elbow 

7 

45. 

„ „ forearm ... 

4 

46. 

„ „ wrist 

3 

47. 

Breadth at the root of the palm 

6 

48. 

„ „ fore-part of the 



palm... 

4 

49. 

Length of the palm 

6 


and the remainder is the middle finger (?) 

50. 

Fore-finger ... ... 


51. 

Ring-finger ... 

r>i 

52. 

Little finger 

3i 

53. 

Breadth of thumb 

1 

54. 

„ fore-finger ... 

6 yavas. 

55. 

„ middle finger 

7 „ 

56. 

„ ring finger 

6 » 

57. 

„ little finger 

4 „ 


Fingers are made tapering from root towards the tip. 
The fore-paxt of the nails is f or -J- more than their 
length, and their breadth at the tip is one, two, 
or three yavas. The thumb is divided into two 
parts (parvan) and the other fingers into three parts 
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(parvan). Tiie line of wisdom and such other lines 
are drawn on the palm. 

The eye-brow should extend from the eye-line to 
the hair (near the ear). 

58. Length of eye ... ... 2 parts. 

59. Breadth of eye ... ... 1 

60. Length of ear ... ... 4 

61. Drum of ear ... ... 4 

62. Breadth of ear ... ... 2 ^ ■ ^ ^ 


The rest should be as in the (uttama) dasa-tala system : 
Navatalottamam proktarii sesham cha dasa- 
talavat (64). 

In the intermediate type of the nine-tala system the whole 
length is divided into 108 equal parts : 


1. 

Head ... ... 

3 parts 

2. 

Neck ... 

3 

a 

Knee 

3 

4. 

Foot ... ... 

3 

5. 

Face ; ' ... 

12 

6. 

Chest ... 

12 


Belly ^ v\‘ 

12 

8 . 

Loins : ■ 

12 

9. 

Thigh ... 

24 

10. 

Leg ... ... 

24 

11. 

Arm ... ... 

24 

12. 

(From arm) forearm (including 



middle finger) ... 

18 

la 

Largest toe (up to heelj is equal 



to face) 


14. 

Foot 

:i5'-i' 


The rest should be discreetly made. 

In the smallest type of the ten-tala .system the whole 
height is divided into 116 equal parts (M. ux 67 — 100) : 

1. Head (from crown to hair in the 

forehead) •■■... ... 4 parts. 
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Face 12 
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'2. 

Thence to the eye-line 



forehead) 

4i parts. 

3. 

Thence to the tip of the nose ... 

4 

.4. 

Thence to the chin 


6 . 

Neck-joint — ... 

n (?) 

6. 

Neck 

■ 4 

7. 

Thence to heart ... 

12 

8 . 

Thence to navel ... ••• 

12 

9. 

Thence to sex-organ 

12 

10. 

Thigh (from below sex-organ) ... 

26 

11. 

Knee 

4 

12. 

Leg ... 

25 

13. 

Foot 

4 

14. 

Length of foot from heel to 



largest toe 

16i 


15. Length of arm below the line of 



hiccough 

25 

16. 

,, elbow ... ••• 

2 

17. 

„ forearm 

19 

18. 

„ palm (up to the tip of 



middle finger) 

12i 

19. 

Breadth of face ... 

11^^ 

20. 

Width of neck ... 

Si 

21. 

„ arm 

Si 

22. 

„ knee ... 

8J 

23. 

„ arm by root, elbow, 



wrist ... 

6,6,li 

24. 

(Length of) shoulder 

20i 

25. 

Width of the mid-belly 

15 | 

26. 

„ the buttocks 

m 

27. 

iBreadth of the loins 

19 

28. 

Width at the root of thigh 

' :42i 

29. 

„ of the knee (-cap) 


30. 

Breadth or width of knee-tube... 

4 

.31. 

„ of ankle ... 
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32. Prapada (tip of the toes) ... 

6 parts. : : ; 

33. Length of largest toe 


34. „ fore~toe ... 

4 V ' 

35. „ other toes (half a part 

less) ... ... 

: v 

and their breadth or width is the 
same (? half of their length). 

36. Breadth of elbow ... 

6-^ 

37. „ forearm 

5 

38. Breadth of wrist ... . • • 

4 

39. „ palm 

5 ^ 

40. Length of palm ... 

7 . ' 

41. „ middle-finger 

oi 

42. „ fore-finger 

5 

43. „ of ring-finger 

5 

44. „ little-finger 

44 

45. „ thumb 

44 

46. „ ear 

44 

47. Height of ear-drum 

,44 ^ 

The rest not specified here should be as 

in case of the 

largest type of ten-tala system. 

In the intermediate type of the ten-tala system the whole 

height of the image (of a female deity) is divided into 120 , 


equal parts (M. lxvi. 2 — 78) : 


1. Head (from crown to hair on the 




forehead) ... 

4 parts. 


2. 

Forehead (up to eye-line) 

5 


3. 

Nose (up to the tip) 

4 


4. 

Thence to chin ... 

34 


5. 

Neck-Joint 

4 / : 


6. 

Neck 

4:' 



From hiccough to heart 

13 


8. 

Thence to the limit of navel . . . 

13 


9. 

Thence to sex-organ 

13 

8 

10. 

Thigh below sex-organ 

;:26':::y:y::^:^t 
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11. 

Ejiee 

4 

12. 

Leg... ... 

26 

13. 

Foot... 

4 

14. 

Length of foot (from heel to the 



tip of largest toe)... 

16 

15. 

Length of arm below the line of 



hiccough ... ... 

26 

16. 

Elbow ... 

2 

17. 

Forearm ... ... 

20 

18. 

Palm (up to the tip of middle- 



finger) 

13 

19. 

Middle-flinger ... ... 

6 


and palm proper the remainder 

7 

20. 

Thumb 

4 

21. 

Fore-finger ... 

5| 

22. 

Eing-finger 


23. 

little-finger 

4 

24. 

Breadth of face up to ear 

12 

25. 

„ „ (below this) from 



ear to ear 

11 

26. 

Breadth of neck (at root, middle 



and top) 

7 

27. 

Breadth of chest (between arm- 



pits) 

15 

28. 

Width of each breast 

M 

29. 

Height of breast 

H 

30. 

Distance between breasts (nipples) 

1 

31. 

Width of the nipple 

2 

32. 

Breadth (below the breasts) by 



the heart 

13 

33. 

Width of mid-beHy 

11 

34. 

Breadth (below this) by the navel 

13 

35. 

Breadth (of lower belly) below 



navel 

15 

36. 

Width of buttocks 

20 
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37. 

Width of loin ... 

24 parts. 

38. 

Width at the root of each 



thigh 

13 

39. 

Width by the mid-thigh 

12 

40. 

Width at the fore-part of the 



thigh 

9 

41. 

Width of knee ... 

7 

42. 

Width at the root of leg 

6 

43. 

Width at the mid-leg 

5 

44. 

Breadth of knee-tube 

4 

45. 

„ ankle 

H 

46. 

Width of sole 

4 

47. 

Breadth of sole at the fore-part 

5 

48. 

Breadth of heel ... 

4 

49. 

Length of largest toe 

4 

50. 

„ fore-toe 

4 

51. 

„ middle toe 

3i 

52. 

„ fourth toe 

3 

53. 

„ little toe 

2 

54. 

Width (breadth) of largest toe . . . 

2 

55. 

„ „ fore-toe 1 part= 

8 yavas. 

56. 

„ „ middle toe ... 

7 „ 

57. 

„ „ fourth toe 

6 „ 

58. 

„ „ little toe 

5 „ 

59. 

Width at the root of arm is 3 



and width of knee 

10 parts. 

60. 

Width at mid-arm 


61. 

„ „ fore part of arm ... 

6 

62. 

„ „ elbow 

5i 

63. 

„ „ root of forearm 


64. 

„ „ middle of forearm 

4-1 

65. 

„ „ fore-part of forearm 

4 

66. 

„ „ wiist ... ... 


67. 

Width (breadth) of the palm 



(from thumb to little finger) . . . 

5 
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68. 

Width (at the root) of the fore- 



finger ... ... 

6 yavas. 

69. 

Width (at the root) of ring-finger 



(same) 

6 „ 

70. 

Width (at the root) of little-finger 

H ,, 

71. 

Width (at the root) of middle 



finger 

7 „ 


Eye-brows are placed between forehead and 

72. 

Breadth of eye ... ... 

1 part. 

73. 

Length of eye 

3 parts. 

74. 

Breadth of nose up to end of 



the tip 

2 

75. 

Width of nose at the middle ... 

1 part. 

76. 

„ „ .at the root 


77. 

Distance between the eyes 

If 

78. 

„ „ „ eye-brows 

1 

79. 

Length of eye-brow 

9 parts. 

80. 

Breadth of eye-brow 

2 


The interior of the eye is divided into three (equal) 
parts (as before), of which the black sphere is one 
part; the rest of the details is stated to be 
found in the Kst of the largest type of the 


ten-tala system. 


81. 

Breadth and height of nostril 



(each) ... 

^ part. 

82. 

Width of face (up to the corner) 

4 parts. 

83. 

Width of upper lip 

5 yavas. 

84. 

Width of lower lip 

6 « 

85. 

Length of lip ... ... 

2 parts. 

86. 

Eai— mid-eye-brow 

(?) 

87. 

Height of ear 

4 

88. 

Length of the drum of ear 

4 

89. 

Thickness (of the drum of ear) 

-A 

90. 

Width of sex-organ 

4 

91. 

Length of sex-organ 

7 
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92. Upper-breadth of sex-organ (is 

equal to length)... ... 7 parts. 

The rest should be as in the case of the largest 
type of the ten-tala system. 

In the largest type of the ten- tala system the whole height 
of a male person (god) is divided into 124 equal parts (M. lxv. 
2—179): 


1. 

Head (from crown to hair on the 


forehead) ... 

4 parts. 

2. 

Face (from hair on the forehead 


to chin) ... 

. 13 

3. 

Neck... 

. 4i 

4. 

Neck to heart (chest) 

. m 

5. 

Heart to navel ... 

. m 

6. 

Navel to sex-organ 

. m 

7. 

Thigh from below sex-organ . 

. 27 

a 

Knee ... 

. 4 

9. 

Leg ... ... 

. 27 

10. 

Foot 

. 4 

The length of face is divided into three parts, head to 

eye-line, eye-line to lip-line, lip-line to hiccough-line. 

11. 

Length of arm from (below the 


line of) hiccough 

. 27 

12. 

Elbow ... .. 

. 2 

13. 

Forearm (extending to wrist 

- 


joint) 

. 21 

14. 

Length of palm (up to the tip 


of middle-finger) . 

. 13i 


a. Palm proper ... . 

. 7 


h. Middle-finger ... 

. 6|' 

15. 

Length of foot ... 

.17 

16. 

Largest toe (from heel) 



Its breadth 



Its nail 

lie 


Breadth of nail ... 
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The nail is made circular and 
fleshy and one pai-t in extent. 

its fore-edge is 

17. 

Fore-toe 

4 parts less 
one yava. 


Its breadth 

1 part and 
1 yava. 

18. 

Middle toe 

3f parts. 


Its breadth 

H 

19. 

Fourth toe 

3 parts plus 
one yava. 


Its breadth 

1 part minus 
one yava. 

20. 

Little toe 

1-| parts. 


Its breadth ... ... 

f parts plus 
1 yava. 


Their nails are half of their respective breadths. 

21. 

The middle line from ankle to 



the tip of sole 

8 parts and 
6 yavas. 

22. 

From this line to the root of 



heel 

4 parts. 


Breadth of heel 

5 parts and 
1 yava. 

23. 

From side to heel... 

3i parts. 

24. 

Boot of heel 

6 

25. 

Width of mid-sole (below ankle) 

6 parts and 
6 yavas. 

26. 

Breadth of sole (at the fore-part) 

6 parts. 

27. 

Its thickness 

3 

28. 

Height of the mid-foot 

The toes have two parts. 

41 

29. 

Breadth of ankle ... 


30. 

„ the tube (above) ... 

H 

31. 

Breadth at the middle of leg ... 


32. 

Width at the root of leg 

8 
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33. 

Width of knee ... ... 

9 parts. 

34. 

„ mid-thigh ... 

12 • 

35. 

Width at the root of thigh ... 

m 

36. 

Width of loins ... ... 

20 

37. 

„ buttocks (above) 

m (?) 

38. 

„ mid-belly ... 

18i 

39. 

Width at the heart 

16 

40. 

„ by the chest — 

18i 

41. 

Distance between the arm-pits 

21 

42. 

Breadth above this 

22 

43. 

„ between the arms 

24i 

44. 

Breadth of neck ... 

9 

45. 

„ face in its fore-part 

12 

46. 

Breadth of head by the hair on 
the forehead 

10 


From the hair on the forehead 

to the eye-line 


there are two (equal) parts, 

one of which 


is the forehead, and the remainder is the 


eye-part. 



Between the forehead and the eyes, the places for 


eye-brows are left. 


47. 

Length of eye-brow 

: 5 V 

48. 

Breadth „ 



The breadth at the middle is half of this and 


the brows taper from root to the other end. 

49. 

Distance between two brows ... 

i part 6 



yavas. 

50. 

Length of eye ... \ y 

3 parts.^ 

61. 

Breadth of eye ... — • 

1 part. 

52. 

Distance between two eyes 

2 parts. 


The interior of the eye is divided into three parts, of 
which the black sphere is one part and the remainder 
is the white sphere. The shiny sphere within the 
black sphere is one part. The sight (retina) proper 
is situated within the shiny sphere. The upper 
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and lower coverings (lids) of the interior of the 
eye are each two parts. 

The eyes are shaped like the fish and the brows 
like a bow. 


53. 

Length of ear ... 

4 parts. 

54. 

Drum of ear 

4i 

55. 

Fore-part of ear (= mid-brow) 

1^ 

56. 

Ear-hole, its length and breadth 

2 and 1 

57. 

Distance between the drums . . . 

2 

58. 

Thickness (befitting the eai') ... 

1 

59. 

Breadth of ear 



The rest is left to the choice of the skilful. 

60. 

Distance from eye to ear 

7 

61. 

Width of nose ... 

Oi 

■^a 

62. 

Tip of „ 

1 

63. 

Breadth of nostril 

1 

a 

64. 

Length of nostril ... 

6 yavas. 

65. 

Hole of nostril 

i part 

66. 

Its breadth 

5 yavas. 

67. 

Height of nose-tip (pushkara or 



four-faced part) ... 

1 part. 

68. 

Breadth of nose-tip 

2 parts. 

69. 

Breadth of the middle of nose... 

3 

70. 

„ at the root of nose . . . 

H 

71. 

Height of nose ... 

li 

72. 

Height of nose (from goji 



to tip) 

2 

73. 

Tip (below goji) . . . 

4 yavas. 

74. 

Drip 

1 yava. 

75. 

Breadth 

3 yavas. 

76. 

Circumference (above this) 

1 yava. 

77. 

Breadth of upper lip below this 

6 yavas. 

78. 

Lower lip 

1 part. 

79. 

Width of upper lip 

4 parts. 

80. 

Length of crescent-shaped lower lip 

Oj 
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81. Three-faced part (trivaktra) 
length and breadth each 

2 parts. 

82. Circumference (above) 

2 

Teeth numbering 32 are in both lower and upper jaws. 

83. Chin below the lower lip 

1 

84. Length of jaw 

31 

85. From this (jaw) to ear-joint ... 

10 

86. Height of drip between the jaws 

1 

87. Breadth of semi-circular jaw . . . 

If 

88. Goji (tip) from jaw 

1 part and 

89. Mid-neck (from jaw to its root) 

2 yavas. 
2 parts. 

90. Its projection ... 

1 

91. The eye on the forehead (third 
eye)... 

i or f of 

There should be 98 eye-lashes ; the 

other eyes, 
hairs on the 

neck and face should be discreetly made. 

92. Width at mid-arm ... 

8 parts and 

93. Width of elbow ... 

2 yavas. 
7 parts. 

94. Width at mid-forearm ... 

5 parts and 

95. Width of wrist ... 

1 yava. 
3^ parts. 

96. Breadth at the root of palm . . . 

7 

97. Breadth of mid-palm 

6i 

98. Breadth of fore-palm ... 

5 parts and 

99. Back of palm up to wrist 

lyava. 
6i parts. 

Thence the length of the fingers should be proper- 

tionate as stated before. 

100. Length of ring-finger and of 
middle-finger 

41- each. 

101. Length of fore-finger 


102. „ „ thumb 
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103. Length of little-finger ... 4 parts. 

104. Width at the root of thumb ... l-J 

105. „ „ „ „ „ fore-finger 1 

106. „ „ „ „ „ ring-finger 1 

107. „ „ „ „ „ middle finger f 

The width of (tapering) fingers at their tips is f or 
one-fourth less than at the root. 

The width of the nails is f of the breadth of the 
respective finger-tips, and the length of the nails is 5 - 
greater than their width, and the fore-parts of the 
nails measure two yavas. 

The four fingers (beginning witli the fore-finger) are each 
divided into three parts, and the thumb into two parts. 


108. 

The portion between the roots of 



fore-finger and thumb 

3 parts. 

109. 

Its thickness 

2 

110 . 

Thence to wrist ... 

H 

111 . 

Thickness of the portion below 



the thumb 

2 i 

112 . 

Its width 

3 

113. 

Breadth of heel ... 

4 

114. 

Its thickness 

3 

115. 

Its fore-part 

1 part and 
2 yavas. 

116. 

Interior of the palm 

2 pai-ts. 

117. 

Its width 

4 yavas. 


The palm is lined with five marks like those of lotus, 
trident, conch, disc., eta And the rest regarding 
the hand should be discreetly made by the wise artist 
Measurement by the back-side ; 

118. Width at the back of head ... 9 parts. 

119. Thence to the end of ear ... 13 J 

120. Thence to the end of nose ... 13^ 

121 . Shoulder (above the line of 

hiccough) from the neck-joint ... 4 
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122. From neek-joint to hump ... 5 parts. 

12.3. Thence to the line of buttocks 27 

124. Thence to anus ... ... 13f 

125. Breadth to the left of it ... 21 

126. Width of the back of loins ... 17 

127. Width of the back or middle- 
body (madhya-kaya) above this 17 

128. Distance between the breadths 

above this ... ... 21 

129. Distancebetween the arm-pits ... 27 

130. Drip of the backbone ... 1 

131. Breadth of the loins-joint con- 
nected with the backbone ... 2 

Thence should be measured the belly. 

132. Width (breadth) of ribs-plank ... 12 

133. Distance between ribs-planks ... 4 

134. Height from ribs-plank to shoul- 
der ... ... ... 5^ 

135. The portion between the breast 

and backbone (brihatl) ... 7 

136. Its length (up to arm-pit) ... (?) 

137. Briliati up to breast-limit ... 16-| 

138. Breadth of loins-line . ... 13 

139. Projection of the root of 

thigh ... ... 6 

140. Width of perfectly round or 

spherical balls ... «•« 9 

141. Width at the back of perfectly 

round breast ... ... 2 

142. Drip or depth of liiccough ... 1 yava. 

143. )) j) )5 heart ... 1 jj 

144. Distance between the limits of 

breast ... ••• 13-| parts. 

145. Distance between hiccough and 


I 
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146. 

Depth of navel ... 

The navel-pit is made circular. 

2 yavas. 

147. 

Length of lower beUy from navel 



to loins ... 

6 parts. 

148. 

Lower belly from navel to 
where cloth is attached to 



body ... ... 

4 

149. 

Height from loins to the root of 



sex-organ 

7i 

150. 

Breadth of sex-organ at the 



back ... 

4 

151. 

Thence (? loins) the length of 



sex-organ 

12 

152. 

Length (tvidth) of testicles 

2i 

153. 

Breadth of testicles 

2 ^ 

154. 

Breadth of sex-organ 

1 


The rest is left to the discretion of the artist : 
^esharii yuktito nyaset (M. Lxv. 179). 

This largest type of the ten-tala measure is used in 
measuring the images of Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra 
and such other gods (M. li. 29; xlv. 184-185) and 
of the statues of the devotees of the Sayujya class 
(M. Lix. 12). 

These measures are for general guidance, alternation 
being allowed for aesthetic reasons.^ 


3'^nr'fusl: w II 

(Mtinasara, LXV. 180-181.) 

See detailed sketches of these measures given in M. T. Gopinath 
Rao’s ‘ Elements o^f Hindu Iconography ’ (Tol. 1. Appendix B). 

See also Mr. W. S. Hadaway’s ‘ Some Hindu Silpa Shastras in 
their relation to South Indian Sculpture’ (Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 
April— June, X9l4i'vol, iL no.lX 
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^ ^ or primary measurement asa foresaid com- 

prises nine kinds/ But from the details given above of the first 
seven kinds, it is clear that they are in fact not primary in the 
ordinary sense of the term. Of the last two kinds, namely, 
the cubit (hasta) and angula (finger-breadth), the former is 
but a multiple of the latter* . The angula alone, therefore, is 
really intended to be ihs ddimdna or primary measurement 
although the angula itself is divisible into still smaller units, 
namely, yava (barley-corn), yuka (louse), liksha (nit), valagra 
(hair’s end), ratha-dhuli (car-dust), and paramanu (atom).® 
Thus the angula measure has reference to both comparative and 
absolute measurements. 


' See p. 45 

“ Manasara (ll. 48-52) : 


12 

angulas 


1 vitasti. 

2 

vitastis or 

] 




= 

1 kikshu-hasta (small cubit). 

24 

anguias 

J 


25 

angulas 

. = . 

1 prajapatya-hasta 

26 

arigiilas 


1 dhanur-mushtii hasta. 

27 

angulas 

'== 

1 dhanur-graha-hasta. 

4 

liastats 


1 dhanus (bow) or daU(3a (rod). 

8 


■ ==- 

1 rajju (rope). 

But 

according to 

the Kantillya-Artliasastra {ed. Sham Sastri, 

107): 




10 

dan das 

= 

1 rajju. 

3 

rajjus 

= 

1 nivartana. 

® 8 

parama:pns 

; = ^ 

1 ratha-dhuli. 

8 

ratlia-diiulis 

, = 

1 valagra. 

8 

valagras 


1 liksha. 

8 

liksliSs 

, z=: 

1 yuka. 

8 

yukas 


1 yava. 

8 

yavas 


1 ahguia (largest). 

7 

yavas 

== 

1 ahguia (intermediate). 

6 

yavas 


1 ahguia (smallest). 


(MauasSra, ii. 40-47 ; similar lists are found in other works also, 
and the smallest unit, paramanu, has been variously defined, see the 
writer’s Dictionary of Hindu Architecture under Angula.) 
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Four kinds of angulas are distinguished : * 

(^) Berdhgula, otherwise called Ungdngiila, is the 
measure in which the finger-bi’eadth of the idol to 
be measured is the unit.® 

{ii) Dehdhgula, otherwise called deha-labdhdngula, 
implies one of the equal parts into which the 
whole height of an idol is divided as in the tala 
systems. This also refers to one of the equal 
parts into which the dimension of a building may 
be divided for some architectural measurement. 
It is also referred to by its usual designation, 
namely, amsa (part). In fact, ahgula and amia 
have frequently been indiscriminately used in the 
architectural treatises. ® 


? s =91 1 

^ 'NT 

I 

^ vrrBt^ II 

(Siippabhedagama, xxx. 1—6.) 

ssr^RTgir?^ :«% I 

(Manasilra, LXiv. 49—5.3.) 



3 


(/Wd, LXiv. 64,) 
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{Hi) Mdirdhgula m the measure, of which the unit 
is the digit or width of tlie middle finger in the 
right hand of the master of a sculptural or 
architectural ob]‘eet^ 

{iv) Mdndhgula or the ahgula (finger) for the piu’pose 
of measurement (of an object) is the finger-unit 
propel’, which is stated to be equal to eight 
barley-corns (put side by side) in the large type, 
seven barley-corns in the intermediate type 
and six barley-corns in the small type.* This 
is really intended to be the ddimdiia or primary 
measm’ement proper. 

This mdndhgula,^\ii(h. is the unit of measurement proper, 
is stated to be used in measuring edifices (prasada), pavilions 
(mandapa), enclosures, gate-houses, villages, roads, and lands. 
Mdtrdiigula is used in measuring the sacrificial objects such 
as kusa-grass, and ladles, eta; hnt mdndngiila as well may 
be used in measuring such objects. Deha-lahdhdhgida is 
used in measuring images, and is exclusively a sculptural 
measurement.® 


g: gr hti i 

(Manasara, II. 57— 58.) 

{Ibid., II. 56 ; see also LXIV. 52-53, under herangula, footnote 2, p. 70.) 


STT^TURC uigUHft I 

^ ^ ^f5«Rsrr«ii: \ 

srfewf II 


(Suprabhedagama, xxx. 6—9.) 
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Directions are also given with regard to the use of the 
four different kinds of hasta (cubit) which is the chief multiple 
of angula. The cubit of 24 angulas is used for measuring 
conveyances (yana) and couches, of 25 angulas for measuring 
temples (vimana), of 26 angulas for measuring vastu which 
includes building-lands, edifices (harmya), conveyance (yana) 
and couches (paryahka), and of 27 angulas for measuring 
villages, towns, and forts, etc. But the cubit of 24 angulas 
may be used in measuring all these objects. ^ 

This angula measure is mentioned throughout the Vedie 
and post-Vedic literature.* Thus in the Satapatha-Brahmana 
angula or finger is stated to be the lowest measure.® Prddeka 
or span is also mentioned as a measure of length in the 
datapaths and Aitareya Brahmanas as well as in the Chhando- 
gya-Upanishad.* 

The Sulva-Sutra of Baudhayana defines aratni as equal 
to 2 prddesas, each of 12 angulas, and so makes it equal to 
24 angulas.^ 


sr j TS f sma;? t 


mm \ 

gfT I 


(Mtoasara, ll. 54— 58j 


The Buddhist literature as well as the epigraphical records 
contain copious references to the angula measure. They however do 
not give any full tables. Besides, owing to the limitation of space 
they are left out in this article. Fuller details will be found in the 
writer’s Dictionary of Hindu Architecture under Angula, 


“ This is his lowest measure, namely, the finger.” 

(Satapatha-Brahmana, X, 2, 1, 3.) 
"" Satapatha-Brahmana (ill. 5, 4, 5, etc.) 

Aitareya-Bnihmana (vill. 5, etc.) 

Chhtodogya-Upanishad (v. 18, 1, etc.) 

(See Yedic Index, Macdonell and Keith, ii. 50.) 

® ^ulva-Sutra (see J.R.A.S., 1912, p. 281, note 2) 
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The Kautiliya-Ai'thasastra starts with ]}araniav/ii ©r 
atom, and takes its measures as in the other tables up to ahgula 
of different t/auas or barley-corns. It makes 12 angulas equal 
to 1 pradesa and 2 prdesas to 1 aratni which is usually called 
hasta or cubit. Next it makes 4 aratnis equal to 1 danda 
(rod) or dhanus (bow).^ 

Frequent mention oi ahgxda and its multiples pradeha 
(span), hasta (cubit) also occurs in the epics (Ramayana, 
and Mahabharata) and the Manusamhita. * 

Like the Manasara referred to above, all the other avowedly 
architectural treatises contain detailed accounts of die whole 
system of measurement. Their treatment of the subject is simi- 
lar. Reference to the Vastu-vidya may serve as an illustration.® 
The astronomical works have also frequently referred to 
the subject. The tables are, however, similar in all these works. 
The Siddhanta-&’omani, for instance, contains a table identical to 
the one given from the Manasara The Brihat-samhita has got 


‘Kautillya-Artlia4istra (ed. Shama Sastri, p. 106 f.) 

' ST I 

(Ramayana, vi. 20, 22, etc.) 

SUTO I 

^ (Manusainhita, Viri. 132, 271. etc.) 
* HrsramrjRj; i 

^ qu: It 

trwimftra jr>?K> ti 

I 



(Vastu-vidya, ed. Ganapati Sastri, I. 3-.5.) 

„ „ ^ A 

g^g#5f ii 

(Siddhanta- iliromani, ed. Bapudeva, p. 52-) 
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a similar table." According to Dr. Kern tbe angida ox 
mentioned in tlie Bribat"Sanibita bas no absolute but a 
relative value ; it is the module and equal to t?o of the 
whole height of the idol, or Tl"cr of idfol and seat 
together.” 

The tables given in the Puranas are also similar. The 
Matsya-Purana contains such a list. ® The Brahmanda-Purana 
contains a little more details : according to this Purana yojana 
is the highest measure, which is used in measuring settle- 
ments. ■* 

The Eaja-vallabha-mandana has supplied an important 
list of the multiples of 

1 ahgula is called . . . Matra (unit). 

2 ahgulas are „ • ■ • Kala (a digit of the moon). 

3 „ „ „ • • ■ Parvan (a digit of finger). 

4 ,, „ „ ... Mushti (fist). 

5 » „ „ ••• Tala(span). 

6 „ „ n ••• Kara-pada (the palm of the 

hand). 

7 „ j, ••• Drishti (the eye). 

8 „ — Tiini (quiver). 

9 „ „ „ ... Pradesa (span). 

’ Brihat-samhita (lviii. 1-2) ; its commentary quotes Manusam- 
hita (viil. 133, see above) for the definition of paramaon and 
then expiains the table as given in the aforesaid Siddhanta- 

siromani. 

' J. R. A. S. (new series) vol. VI., p. 323, notes 1, 2. 

^ Matsya-Purana (chap. 258, V. 17— 19). 

(Brahmanda-Purana, part 1, Anusamgapada 2, chap. 7, v, 100- 

101 .) 

•’Raja-vallabha-mandana (ed. Narayana and Yasovanta Bharatl, 
Introduction). 
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10 aiiguks 

are called 

■ . . ^aya-tala (the stretched) palm. 

11 

; }j 

55 

55 

... Gokarna (cow’s ear). 

12 

n 

55 

55 

• . . Vitasti (span). 

16 

n 

55 

55 

• . . Anaha-pada (? stretched foot). 

21 

n 

55 

55 

. . . Ratni (cubit). 

24 

n 

n 

55 

. . . Aratni (cubit). 

42 

1? 

55 

55 

. . . Kishku (cubit). 

84 

5 ? 

55 

55 

... Purusha (height of a man). 

96 

}) 

55 

55 

. . . Dhanus (bow). 

106 

jf 

55 

55 

... Danda (rod). 

The Suprabhedagama 

which gives a very elaborate 

account 

of the 

whole system contains a large vaiiety of 

alternatives for 
preceding list : * 

the 

multiples of ahgula as given in the 

1 

ahgula 

is called . 

. . Bindu and moksha. 

2 

ahgulas 

are 

55 

Kala, kolaka, padma, akshi, 
and asvini. 

3 

y? 

55 

55 

.. Eudrakshi, agni, guna, 4ula, 
and vidya. 

4 

j? 

55 

■ 55 

.. Yuga, bhagas tur(i)ya, and 
veda. 

5 

5?",, 

55 

55 

. Rudranana, indriya, and bhuta. 

6 

J? 

,55 

55 

. Karman, aiiga, ayana, and I’asa. 

7 

JJ 

55 

55 

. Patala, muni, dhatu, and abdhi. 

8 

W 

55 

55 

. . Basu, loka (for dik-pala), and 
murti. 

9 

n 

55 

55 

.. Dvara, sutra, gxaha, and 
fekti. 

10 

jr. '' 

55 

55 

. Dis , nadi, ayudha , and pradur- 
bhava. 

20 

. " , 51 ' 

55 

55 

. . Trishu, and vishku. 


n 

55 

55 

.. ^;Gati. ; 

40 

55 

55 

55 

,. Tri-jagat. 

50 

55 

M:':' 


.. ^akvari. 


* Suprabhedagama, xxx. 10~16. 
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60 aiigulas are called 

... Ati-^akvari. 

70 „ „ „ 

... Yashti. 

80 „ „ „ 

... Atyashti. 

QO » » « 

... Dhriti. 

100 „ „ „ 

... Ati-dhriti. 


This Agama also supplies in this connection an interesting 


list of the cardinal numbers which now-a-days do not go 


beyond lahsha (100,000, one lac) in 

the Indian counting and 

‘million’ (10,00,000, ten lacs) in the Western system;^ 

Eka 

1. 

Dai^a ... 

10. 

Sata 

100. 

Sahasra 

1,000. 

Ayuta 

10,000. 

Niyuta (otherwise called laksha) 

100,000. 

Prayuta 

10,00,000. 

Koti (krocla or kror) 

10,000,000. 

Vrinda 

1000,00,000. 

Kharva 

10,000,00,000. 

Nikharva 

100,000,00,000. 

vSankha 

1000,000,00,000. 

Padma 

10000,000,00,000. 

Samudra or Sagara 

100,000,000,00,000. 

Madhyantara ... 

1000,000,000,00,000. 

Para 

.. 10,000,000,000,00,000. 

Apara 

... 100,000,000,000,00,000. 

Parardha 

... 1000,000,000,000,00,000. 


^ Suprabhedagama, XXX. 17 — 20. 

Figures even larger than ‘ parardha ’ are still used in counting 
revenues, population, etc*, but they are referred to by the multiples of 
lac, or kror in India and ‘ million’ in the Western countries. So out 
of the eighteen cardinal numbers seven or eight are now in actual use. 
Whether or not all the eighteen numbers were ever actually used in 
counting is altogether a different question and need not be discussed 
here. Nor would any useful purpose be served in discussing here 
the comparative value of the ancient and the modern methods of 
counting. 
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“ Now the cingula or fuiger-breadth may be tlie theoretical 
unit; it may well have been originally the actual unit and the 
source of other measures. But we can hardly doubt that the 
hasta or cubit eventually took its place as the practical unit, and 
that a correct scale was maintained by keeping in public offices 
a standard hasta marked off into 2 vitastis and 24 ahguUs. 
At any rate, the hasta is the practical measure to which 
we must attend in estimating aU the others.” Dr. Fleet ^ 
also following Colebrooke’ takes hasta for easy computation 
at exactly 18 inches, which gives f inch as the value of the 
migula^. 

' J. R. A. S., 1912, p. 231, note 2. 

“ Essays, I. 540, note. 

’’ The BrahmSHda-Purana gives a curious origin of th-Qaiigula 
measure. It is stated that people at first used to reside in caves, 
mountains, and rivers, etc. They began to build houses in order to 
protect themselves from cold and heat. Then they built Metas 
(settlements), puraa (houses), gramas (villages) and nagaras (cities). 
And to measure their length, breadth and the intermediate distance 
between two dwellings (,s«Hmue^a) the people instinctively employed 
their own fingers. Thenceforward the angtila is used as the unit of 
measurement. 

(Brahmanda-Purana, part 1, 2nd Anushaihgapada, chap. 7 , 
V. 91-95.) 
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SET# 
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t ^ n?ra^r 

%: §^%5l«E^W!T#fTfS3%5T II 
srral !# ^ i 

gs: JTfSr 355: II 

Mr. K. G. Sankara lias tried to show in the second 
number of the Indian Historical Quarterly (vol. I,pp.309 — 316) 
that in spite of the almost unanimous view of scholars to the 
contrary, Kalidasa should be assigned to the first century before 
Christ, and he seems to me to have made a strong case. 
Mr. Sankara has before this expressed himself in favour of the 
usually assigned date of 4th — 5th century A.D., ® and his 
present change of view seems remarkable. When I was first 
acquainted with Asvaghosa’s Saundarananda and its concluding 

* The following abbreviations, besides those most nsnal, are used 
here : — Bu. for Bnddhacarita, Sau. for Saundarananda, Ku. for 
Kumarasambhava, Ra. for Raghuvam^, Me. for Meghaduta, 

for Smith’s Early History of India (4th edition), G.H.I. for 
Cambridge History of India, D.K.A. for Pargiter’s Dynasties of the 
Kali Age, I.H.Q. for Indian Historical Quarterly, Q.J.M.8. for 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, J.B.O.R.S. 
for Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, A.B.I. for 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, A.H.D. for G. Jouveau-Dub- 
reuil’s Ancient History of the Deccan. 

* Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, vol. Till pp. 278 — 
292, vol. IX, 17 — 56, X, 188 — 190, and Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Institute, vol. II, pp. 189—191. 
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verses in my undergraduate days I formed an impression that 
Asvaghosa was tlie borrower and not Kalidasa. Later studies 
confirmed me in my opinion. I am therefore fully in accord 
with Avhat Mr. Sankara now says about the relations between 
Kalidasa and Asvaghosa on p. 312 of this article. Some four 
years ago when lecturing to my class on the history of Sanskrit 
literature I began a thorough study of the question, which, 
unfortunately, could not be finished at the time. My studies 
having now taken an altogether different line, I can no more 
hope to be able to return to it. But as some new facts had come 
to my notice or new interpretations occurred to me, which could 
probably be utilised by specialists in the field, I take this occasion 
of publishing them, imequivocally admitting the incomplete- 
ness and other deficiencies of my worh. The present paper 
should be taken as a supplement to Mr. Sankara’s and should 
be read with it. 

Since Cowell published the Buddhacarita and wrote in its 
preface (pp. x, xi, xii) about the relation between Kalidasa 
and Asvaghosa, scholars have assumed that the former had 
borrowed from the latter. And this is but natm’al, for has not 
Darwin made evolutionists of us all? The “finished picture” 
must be later than and have come out of the “rude sketch. ” 
There is no inherent improbability in this assumption, for 
Buddhist tradition knows Asvaghosa as a great poet, and if 
Dr. Thomas is right in identifying him with Aryasura and 
Mat|’ceta,^ the number of works written by him was very 
large. Such a prolific writer would hardly lack in originality. 
One fragmentaiy drama has been discovered in Central Asia, 
claiming to be written by Asvaghosa, and two more found with 
this manuscript have been ascribed to him.® That Asvaghosa 

‘ Kavlndravacaiiasamuccaya, Introduction, p. 25 (also Album 
Kern, pp. 4^5 — 8, and Indian Antiquary, pp. 345 — 360.). 

“The feriputraprakarana of Asvaghosa published by Profes- 
sor H. Liiders in the Sitzdngsberi elite der koniglich preussischen 
Akademio der Wisseuschaften, Berlin, 1911, pp. 388—411 (with two 
plates) and Bruchsttlcke buddhistischer Dramen, hrsg. v. H. Liiders, 
Berlin, 1911, 
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was invited, accortling to Paramartha,‘ to give a literary form to 
tbe Vibhasa compiled by Katyayaniputra and others, clearly 
establishes his fame as a writer. There is also nothing in- 
congruous in the great Kalidasa’s borrowing here and there from 
this “ Buddhist Ennius,” for can it in any way detract from 
the great merits of our poet Eabindranath Tagore, says a cer- 
tain scholar, that his poems show the influence of the Vaisnava 
poets of mediseval Bengal ? I fully admit that tliis assumption 
of scholars has notliing unnatural about it, but is it grounded 
on so strong evidence that we must take it as correct ? Is not 
Hemacandra’s position in Jaina literature somewhat similar to 
that of Asvaghosa in Buddhist and is not Hemacandra under a 
deep debt of gratitude to a whole host of preceding writers ? The 
analogy of our Rabindranath also seems to me to be inappro- 
priate, but I shall not discuss it here. I compared some of the 
similar passages in Kalidasa and Asvaghosa, and many of them 
clearly indicated who borrowed from whom — the unifoi’m 
indication being that it was Asvaghosa who had borrowed. 
I had wanted to make a detailed study of all the works of 
Asvaghosa and to trace the development of his literary style, 
but maceessiljility of sources and the diversion of my own 
studies to other channels prevented me from doing all that I 
wanted to. But I present my unfinished picture before 
scholars in the hope that if they are convinced of its correct- 
ness in main features in spite of deficiencies, somebody better 
equipped than myself may some day take it up; finish it and 
remove its shortcomings. 

^ Life of Yasubandliu, translated by J. Takaknsu (“ T'onng- 
pao, ” 1904 — p. 12 of its reprint). Dr. Takaknsu published in the 
J.R.A.S. for 1905 a summary of Paramartha’s Life of Yasubandliu 
and a disonssion of its contents. Scholars who are not satisfied with 
his views about Yindhyavasa and his identification with the author 
of the Sunkhyakurikas will do well to read his translation of Para- 
mSrtha’s Life of ''i'asnbandhu in the “ T‘oung-pao,” whose c-ai’eful 
study led me to reject Dr. Takakusu’s own inferences. 
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The concluding vei'ses of the Saimdarananda, referred to 
above, which set me on this track, are : — 

5rf?p4ffRm!T?if ^is5r>i=gm5fHi i 
3i5=5^'fT5f?rrn?i^5r % thtt 5r55rrs!i«fjifg; ^ 

Tid pf ^ sstrf^ ii 

32^5T qg; JTT^’ q 

qisv^r ii 

These verses show that Asvaghosa does not claim to be 
a professed poet. Actually he is more of a metaphysician (or 
a monk) than a poet, in spite of what Mr. Nariman says of 
him,' for he is seldom so eloquent, so impressive, as when he 
writes on religious or philosophical topics. He has written 
this work “ for the extinction of desire and not for enjoyment 
of pleasures ” “ in the form of a kavya,” “but making it contain 
teacliings of salvation,” that its “ readers (lit. listeners), who 
are by natoe turned to other droughts, may understand it (and 
take it to heart) “what has been written elsewhere in tire form 
of a rehgious text” is being repeated by our author “ in the 
way of a kavya, as a bitter medicine is mixed with honey when 
given to a patient to drink that it may be acceptable to him. ” 
This at once shows that Asvaghosa writes under a constraint 
He would rather write directly about moksa, as he says he has 
done already, but men are “ mad after things of enjoyment and 
averse to salvation ” ; he has therefore no help but “ to teach 
salvation (which involves abandonment of all enjoyments) under 
the cloak of a (pleasant) kavya.” One should carefully 
ponder over these words. Would we expect originality here ? 
Asvaghosa was out on paying the world in its own coin, 
or rather “pricking out the thorn with anotlier,” as the 
Sanskrit expression goes. He will chajrm men with the 

' Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism, 1st ed. (1920), p. 32. 
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poetic form tliey are accustomed to, but he will charm 
them out of their passions. Such a writer would best 
achieve his end by taking up the popular work or works of 
some professed poet or poets and modelling his work thereon 
and it seems to me that Asvaghosa has actually done this. I 
can never deny that Asvaghosa had the gifts of a true poet, 
that his Saundarananda and Buddhacarita^ abound in highly 
poetical passages which can rank with any other in Sanskrit 
literature and, whatever may be the ordinary expectation, he is 
not wanting in originality in his poetry. If a philosopher is 
constrained to write poetry, he will naturally read and try to 
imitate poems of professed poets ; but if he is himself not blessed 
by the Muses, his attempt will be a poor caricature. Such 
could not be the case with Asvaghosa who had the gifts of a 
real poet but whose lines W'ere cast in other fields. He too 
seems to have turned to other models but his genius enabled 
him to transcend them soon. The last half of the concluding 
verse of the Saundarananda, “ nnr* w 

,” “therefore dis- 
criminating, what is there conducive to the extinction of desires 
in this. work should be accepted by readers and not what is 
about enjoyment, as pure gold is always accepted after 
separating it from the dross that adheres to it in the ore,” 
clearly indicates Asvaghosa’s models. Is not the reader at 
once reminded of Kalidasa’s “d i 

m ii” (Eaghuvaujsa, 1. 10), 
“ Good men who can discriminate between good and bad should 
listen to this Tcavya, for it is in fii’e that tlie purity or otherwise 
of gold is tested,” which in spite of differences shows a genetic 
connexion? That Kalidasa could have taken the idea from 
Asvaghosa and expressed it in a happy context is a priori not 
impossible, but some of the other passages agreeing in the two 
authors clearly prove A^vaghosa’s indebtedness. “for 

' I omit from consideration the GandJ-gtotra and the other 
religious works. 
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enjoyment,” is oertainh’' a good deseriplionol' KiTlidiisn's poems, 
whicli are all lavisli in their erotism,- tlie l)ig'ger, the Raghu- 
vanisa and the Kmnarasambhava,* both “ending in the sweet- 
ness of erotics.” 

Since the publication of what Cowell wrote in his preface 
to the Budclhacarita (pp. x, xi), it has been customary to point 
out the great similarity between Buddhacarita, HI, 13 — 24, and 
Raghuvarpsa, VII, 5 — 12, but Mr. Sankara has done very 
well in pointing out that the similarity extends to two more 
verses (16 and 17) of the Raghuvarpia and that Kalidasa has 
said the self-same words in Kumarasambhava, VII, ,56 — 70. I 


am in complete agi’eement with what hlr. Sankara says and 
I need not repeat his words. But a few sentences of the late 
Mr. Saradaranjan Ray on this subject deserve quotation : 
“When an author repeats in one book what he has written in 
another, it is sure sign that he is repeating Iris favourite ideas. 
On this consideration, the presumption is that Kalidasa is the 
author of these common ideas. If he were not, he would 
not have paraded them this way. The thief does not make 
a display of stolen goods.”* Another remark of Principal 
Ray, made with reference to the rising from sleep of 
Asvaghosa’s damsels to see the prince ( ht: 

[ ? 3 11 Bu., III. 14), may be quoted : “ The prince 

did not pass at midnight, and it is difficult to understand 
this sleep in high quarters.” ® Asvaghosa was obviously 


V believe that Kfilidasa wrote onlj’' the first eight cantos and 
the rest came from another hand. What made the poet leave 
Kumarasambhava (a work certainly earlier than the Raghnvamfe 
and therefore not the last writing of the author) unfinished cannot 
be determined now. Did the impropriety of jagamnataX)itX- 
samihogavarnana occur to him and made him leave aside his pen 7 
If so, the KumSra most be a posthumous publication. Such a 
supposition would explain the verbatim repetition of some lines of 
the poem in the later Raghuvamfe. For another possible explanation 
see below. 

’ SakuntalS, 5th ed., Calcutta, 1920, Introduction, p. 24- 
’ Ibid., p. 25. 
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thinking of tho two t;lei=!Ci’i{ 3 tions in Kalidfisa of bridegroonis 
going to the marriage, winch is nowadays lield at night. 
But some doubt about similar custom in Kalidjisa’s days 
is east by Ku., VII. 63, “ 

ii,” where 

Mahadeva is de.seribed as going by day.^ Be that as it may, 
the fourth line of Asvaghosa’s TCrse, “ ? ) 

765 : t,” “ they went about surrounded on all sides by curiosity,” 
clearly betrays tlie influence of Ku., VII. 62, and Ha., VII. 11 , 

*f^nirrt ?Tf?r'ramT*JfT n” Kauiuhala (mentioned also in 

Kalidasa’s verse) is conceived by A4vaghosa as surrounding * 
the damsels in imitation of the netra-hlircmiara of Kalidasa’s 
beauties buzzing over their lotus-like faces. The simile of the 
lotus has not been forgotten by Asvaghosa as 1 shall presently 
show. The last half of Bu., III. 23, “«RiT?i 
l^Afrrn7till5ir?!r(TRra;,” “they .said slowly with pure hearts 
and not from any other motive ‘Blessed is his wife,”’ 
completely proves, as Mr. Sankara has pointed out, ^ that 
Asvaghosa was thinking of a similar occasion where the 
damsels did feel the dart of love. That Asvaghosa had Kali- 
dasa’s description in mind, is proved without the possibility of 
any doubt when we compare the pas-sages in the Raghuvainsa 
and the Kumarasambhava, particularly the following %'er.ses : — 

Ku. 

5r^c w 5r?T%; 

ST 1 

OTifl; 

m(kim il%m\ 

^ Was ABvaghosa misled by the mention of p Probably 

he places the prince’s journey very early in the morning. 

my emendation for which hardly makes any sense. 

® Sipilarly» Mr. Diianapati Banerji, in Q. J. M. S., X., p. 87, and 
S. Ray, SaknntalS ® Intro., pp. 27-8. I am, indebted to Professor Dr. 
Radhakiimiid Miikherji for having drawn my attention to 
Mr. Banerjrs paper. 


5n Ttg# 
wssfT % 

irf^ Ii15?ll 
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Ra. 

?!arr^ far qr^: 


Kn. 

^ f 

■mm - ■l in n- III! ll■l^ll■■■ ■ n'*il i^ir T T-'ifin i ■ 

111 Rii ^ ^g^rrfJjF'iPi.ii^k 

^ gif w% 4 

SRIHTt fl'S^Svrf^Eqgi; tn«ll ’ig: JREIRT f^FE^5U%!!Ri; ll^^ll 

• *v f\ 

UfJI H«tT If <?TqJT I 

H'l’nTOTOf^'I^W 



% 5«5HU?RHf%gu: II Ull (Compare Sakuntala, V, 



^ fluigsrei I 
4teif4 TP^ 


45?reitf: tK»ll 

?l^!T ^Rsrsaifg^ f^aJH 



II ^mi 


Kalidasa seems to make the damsels smitten with love at 

the bridegroom’s beauty and emious of the bride’s (and bride’s 

father’s) fortune. ’ This is altered by Asvaghosa because Buddha 

is not a bridegroom going to marry and it also hurts his puri- 

tanism that the city damsels should thus feel attracted to a 

parapati (another woman’s husband) ; hence his “ 

JTPJruraif. ” A certain want of restraint seems manifest in 

Kalidasa’s beauties, but the damsels in Asvaghosa’s poem are 

made to go out to see the prince ‘ with the permission of the elders ’ 

^ See the portions in thick type above^and also ‘i^si 

in Ra., VII. 17, and in the following verse 

— ^*iTO and refer to the other women and not to the ^^.Indumutl to 

whose presence Aja is carried after this (VII. 19). 
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(si^ jrT?$!T iFHiwiggT; Bn., Ill 13cl). Does not this expres- 
sion when contrasted with Kalidasa’s “ 

(improved into in Ea.)” ‘ they thus behaved 

(or went out to see) leaving all other work’ show that the 
puritan is seeking to improve on his predecessor ? Mr. Sankara 
has rightly drawn attention to the unnecessary repetitions in 
Asvaghosa and these clearly indicate a novice’s hand. There 
is a slight indelicacy in Ku., VII. 60 (and Ea., VII. 9) 

h” which is in characteristic’ Kalidasean 
style and Asvaghop has avoided it by combining this verse 
and the following one ( “ ?wrff^T HRinfetctRi: ^ it 

I ii” ) into his 

own “ht! i 

w: ( f?n: ? ) ii” (Bu., VII. 14). Is not 
g nfW J^Rranf ill n g?t»3: i fiir srjRvrrf^ 

f^IprRT* ” II of Bu., III. 17 someAvhat 

obscure and intelligible only in thelightof “hd ?ref5Pi^5ir^llr?rr»,” 
etc., of Kalidasa, just quoted ? In Kalidasa’s description, 
the bridegroom passes when the ladies are at their toilets 
which they leave at once. Asvaghosa makes the damsels 
rise from their sleep ® to see the prince pass by. Eeference 
to finished or unfinished toilet is therefore impossible; but 
Asvaghosa has repeatedly spoken of the ornaments of 

’ My apologies to the author of the eftflK for this expres- 

sion. 

^ Kern’s emendation fg’u iurht quoted with approba- 

tion by A. Gawronski (Rocznik Oreyantalistyczny, I., p. 23), is an un- 
happy one. How can one be pragalbha (= shameless) through /tr* 
{= shame)? The text as it stands gives quite good sense: the 
damsels felt ashamed of the jingling noise of the ornaments {rmkha- 
la) worn near the privates. But that Asvaghosa makes the damsels 
hide (f^^nfi) these ornaments — an ineffective way of stopping their 
noise — and not take them off shows how much he was obsessed by 
the ideas of Kalidasa. Asvaghosa’s attempts at varying his models 
often launches him in ludicrous situations. 

’ Probably there is nothing incongruous in Asvaghosa’s 
f*n|§iS*=(%i'wi:--he may have made the prince pass very early in the 
morning when all persons had left not their beds. 
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the ladies, which do suggest the toilet chamber. Kali- 
dasa’s texts therefore must have been before Asvaghosa. 
The idea in Kalidasa’s single verse “ BTOt 

HT'f I Hf^iqriTHTJirT H” 

(Ku., VII. 02 ; Ra., VII. 11) is repeated twice by Asvaghosa: 

HtettSt ^arrf^r iiuii 

I iwtraHRT ^^FTT ^ ’I f R i g 

Does not this cleaiiy indicate who is the plagiarist here ? The 
puritanic monk has taken care to omit “ the fragrance of 
wine. ” And “ m sJmici’fHTsrTf 5®?%.’ ” (Bu., 

III. 24 a, h) clearly betrays the influence of Ra., VII. 15, and 
Ku., VII. 67, quoted above. 

Professor Cowell said about these agreements : “We must 
not forget here that in Kalidasa the description only belongs to 
an episode in the main poem,— -in the Buddhist author it is a 
natural incident in one of the most important chapters of the 
whole work. Kalidasa merely brings in a few characteristic 
details, as he is hurrying on to the maiiiage and the subse- 
quent attack by the disappointed rivals ; Asvaghosa dwells 
in a more leisurely way on the various attitudes and gestures 
of the women, in order to bring out in bolder relief the central 
figure of the hero. ” These statements seem very strange to 
us. The description in Kalidasa has as great connexion noth 
the main theme as in Asvaghosa, or rather it may be said that 
the latter’s description is highly inappropriate. It should be 
noted that the object of feminine cariosity in Kalidasa is a bride- 
groom going to marry. Women still flock to windows and 
roofs of houses, everywhere in India, when a bridegi-oom passes 
through the streets in procession. Therefore Kalidasa’s is not 
a huiTied description but an indispensable thing in an Indian 
poem. For Asvaghosa no justification can be shown; what 
the women did is altogether out of place there. His only motive 
seems to have been to foead in the path of professed poets 
and then to introduce his religious suggestions ; this he docs in 
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V. 24 e, d — but 
unfortunately with some abruptness. The very fact that 
Kalidasa’s is a short description and Asvaghosa’s a “ leisurely” 
one should indicate, unless anything is known or can be 
established to the contrary, that the latter is the later writer. 
Is not Asvaghosa more lavish in his expressions in both liis 
works than the renowned master of Vaidarhhl style ? And 
are we not aware of the increase in verbosity in Sanskrit litera- 
ture with the progress of time ? One such late poet felt con- 
strained to say in a moment of self-realisation, “gt 

gqim ” * What the Professor says about the impending attack 
by the disappointed rivals becomes altogether meaningless the 
moment we substitute tlie Kumarasambhava in the place of the 
Raghuvaiiiai, for no such incident awaits the bridegroom in the 
former poem. Professor Cowell (p. xi of his Preface) did 
not sluink from tracing Asvaghosa’s influence in Eamayana 
(V. 9-11), but a more sensible writer makes Asvaghosa the 
imitator.’' I am fully conscious of possible Buddhist influences® 
over Kalidasa’s mind, but what the learned Professor has put 
down as a Buddhist idea (Preface, xi) fails to appear to me as 
such. Buddhism seems to have become a name to conjure 
with ami we often find things soberly put down under its 
especial label, which are neither Buddhist nor Jaina, nor even 
Brahmanical, but simply Indian. 

In comparing Asvaghosa and Kalidasa, the Buddhaearita 
is generally placed by the side of the Raghuvaipsa. But a 
careful study has convinced me that the Buddhaearita agrees 
more with the Kumarasambhava than with the Eaghuvatpsa 
wliich resembles the Saundarananda more. The editor of the 

’ Sisupalavadha, IV. 10. 

Keith, “Classical Sanskrit Literature,” p. 23. 

In an ahin^Sd tendency. Are the influences Buddhist or 
Jaina ? There was a strong Jaina settlement in Western India in the 
first century B.O. when, as I shall show below, our poet lived. 
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Saundaranancla has suggested (Preface, iv) that the Buddha- 
carita was written earlier than the Sanndarananda, but I have 
little hesitation in rejecting tliis view. Any one who reads the 
two books carefully will feel convinced that MM. Pandit 
H. P. Shastri has here gone wi'ong. Professor Keith ^ 
rightly considers the Buddhacarita to be the later work. It is 
because the Saundarananda is Ms first hdvya that Asvaghosa 
wrote those apologetic lines at the end of the work. When 
writing the Buddhacarita, Ms fame as a poet must have been 
established and he needed no apology. But, of course, we have 
no means now to determine what were exactly the last words 
of the Buddhacarita. The CMnese translation ^ seems to bo 
a condensed version. “To sing the praises of the lordly monk, 
and (declare) Ms acts from first to last, 2309 ; without self- 
seeking or self-honour, without desire for personal renown, but 
following what the scriptures say, tobenefitthe world. ..2310” ® 
seems to be connected with the first half of verse 2309, viz., 
“ And having shown the way to all the world, who would not 
reverence and adore him?” and Beal’s supposition that ‘has 
been my aim ’ is to be supplied to complete the sense seems un- 
warranted. I shall now give some of the grounds on wMch I 
have guessed the especial connexion between the Saundarananda 
and the Eaghuvaipsa and between the Buddhacarita and the 
Kumarasambhava. The parallels I adduce below will not all 
convince my readers but I doubt not that some will and that 
the cumulative effect of the evidence will establish my case. 

To begin with the Saundarananda, in the third verse of its 
first canto, “ gfeggq; I 

I!” said about the sage Gotama, seems to 
have been suggested by “ nt ^ Ea,, I. 26, and the 

reference to Vasistha in the latter half of tlie first canto of Ea. 
and to Ms cow in that and the following cantos. The sixth 

’ “ Classical Sanskrit Literature,” p. 22. 

’ Translated into English by Beal, S.B.E. XIX, Oxford, 1883. 

S.B.E., XIX, p. 338. 
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vorse “ I «t: sg'aiTH 

II” lias some agreements with Ra., II. 17, “?T 

ill#r II.” Sail., I. 10 “ sirrst?^?!#: I 

fgpranii” has certainly a resemblance 
with Ra., I. 50, “ i 

II” and Ra., I 52, “ I 

^#f%'Htrar!=3JW23r^#ri ii” (also, ^ak., I Act, “ !ft^: 
ziTOsrsrei^iiiinn^r: srferiiarT: ?jjsiF?r i ^a^ri^r- 

«i»TJnff5ram5T?r: ^rs?* Hfi=# w^l^mR^sjrai 
ht: H”). There is reference to the sacred fires in Sau., I. 11 
and also in Ra., I. 53. Ra., I. 50 and 52, just quoted, seem 
also to have some connexion with Sau., I. 12, “ 

*!iw ggr ^ I H5rTtfifsf^§4!5^T: fiHT ^ II.” The following 
verse of the Saundarananda, “ ^ ^ ^trwcniH^: hh i 

ii” seems to contain matter from 
two different verses of the RaghuvaTpsa: “( ^grsigT^^^rj^: ?r 

lggf T grrq:i” n. S and “ ( snsjrm f^gr 's^q'- 

f%: I ) g?g 5T 5RTW gfeig: ^ »fl'5rft htiwh ii” 

II. 14. Asvaghosa makes the Ksudra-mrgas (‘ small animals ’) 
roam in peace with mrgas. But mr^a, by itself, does not mean 
only the big animal or the ferocious animal, either of which 
must have been meant by the poet, as qnpgr: (‘ peaceful ’) and 
(‘taught lessons of gentleness’) unmistakably 
indicate. Kalidasa has expressly mentioned the ferocious and 
big animals ( ‘ ^SHrgr^’ ’ ) and he has also made them 

and not the weak animals taught lessons of gentleness. This 
shows that in spite of his attempts at variation, Asvaghosa 
has betrayed his indebtedness to Kalidasa. “ ” 

in Sau., I. 52, may have some connexion with Ra., I. 20, “ gs?! 

=g i snqwg: #^pm: srrgjwr ii.” 

Similarly Sau., I. 56, “ g^sii^^giqg?^ =g i 

sEi#g STH; ii” may have been suggested by Ra., I. 18, 

” usTtgr^ ?t giwfl g%flrJi^g; i 5(1%: ii” 
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The last verse of Saunclai'ananda, canto I, “ 

I 

f^wgri’gitT TT=^: II” has certain resem- 
blances, in words, ideas or allusions, to three consecutive verses 
in Raghuvaipsa, cantol (24-26) : “ ststrt I 

H ftfnr tl qf^^S 

I cTFireTr qq ii ’rf u 

!?reiR qsrqr^rii^i qqgggqqqq ii.” It should 

be noticed that the order has been preserved by Amghosa. 

Before I pass on to the next canto of the Saundarananda, 
I must draw the attention of my readers to a particular feature 
of these resemblances. One may object about my inferences 
that such coincidences are natural when tliere is agreement in 
the subject-matter and they do not necessarily imply borrowing. 
But would resemblances extend so far and be also almost in 
the same order without a genetic connexion ? I have shown 
that some passages in Asvaghosa can be explained only in the 
light of Kalidasa’s words. Kalidasa therefore must have 
written first. Then the pre-history of the Sakyas and their 
I wanderings in the forest (the subject-matter of Sau., I.) which 
gave occasion to x4svaghosa to wiite those passages resembling 
Ba., I, properly form no part of his real story. His main theme 
is the conversion of Nanda, half-brother of the Buddha, and all 
that is directly connected with it— including Nanda’s birth and 
ancestry. What comes before canto II is therefore iivelevant 
But Kalidasa is ^vriting the whole history of the Raghus and he 
must start from the very beginning. Then, his sending of the 
king Dilipa to the forest has an artistic significance^ and is in- 
timately connected with the poet’s own deep love of nature. 

Let us now proceed with the second canto of the 
Saundarananda. We notice the similarity of verse 4, “ «r 
q ^is^ q q wrlfq: I ST ^ sr qiJR: ^ w sr 

^ The greatest prince in the line is Rama. He had to live long 
in the forest before he became king. Dasaratha obtained Rama 
after hunting in the woods. Dillpa’s forest life for progeny at the 
beginning of the story prepares us for all this. 
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H” with Ra., I. 21-22 “ i 

H 501^ ?^raTf^4?r: I 

gJin gwTgsrf?vt5^rrW HJtHm ii.” It is difficult to avoid connect- 
ing v. 6, “ *r: 'p irsrRwfHr iVrig^^qrarf^ i eifg 

n” with Ra., I 17, “ Hfi!!W n%T#c#fr: 

qig I Jf a'srrap?! ii” and the next verse, “mi 

TWir asrr: i ferfer^ i%iitrf*iT: ^ ii” 

with Ra., I. 24, “ i h ft?n fRTir^HT 

5f5frtHg; ii”; San., II. 7 seems an almost exact but none- 


the-less a puritanic paraphrase of Ra., I 24. One verse of the 
Raghuvaipsa (I. 28) “ hrth: %g^FHi^ gs^qrac I gnsgl 

fa^s'aqTOfl^'^pftgiRpggT It” seems to have supplied matter to 
two verses of the Saundaiananda, IT. 22-23, “ ggar 

sTSTwri gf^THT I g^g gw^HfifirgiH^ (^) tl gr^^rg; 
f^gg mi i%g; W? I ' hw f ^gw^wit 

iwg* gg: il.” I cannot help thinking that Asvaghosa wrote the 
second verse “gw^” because the other ideas connected with 
SRI and gra) in Kalidasa’s verse could not be given a 
place in Sau., II. 22. This passage ought to decide 
Asvaghosa’s debt to Kalidasa. The first half of Sau., II. 22, 


may have been suggested by Ra., I. 46, “ 

: s^^Tgr: i fln^ggjgT^ f^grgs^iTHTf^ it.” In Sau., 
II. 53, “ggdN^’s^ g»!ggg [••] ’iw ^gigi gwrag?- 

gif^ II,” there may be some influence of Ra., II. GO, 
gT^%: srsTTgmPRgg: fHif^graggg i ggi^gig^ib# ggiH 

i^pgraRf'Ssggji il,” though, of course, one cannot be sure. But 
Sau., IT. 54, “ ^f#ggi gggiftrg i 

^ga qggr g^ il” has too much in common with Ra., Ill, 14, 

“ gf : jrgf^grrfgf^fsRi^ i ggw Rg 

g5^gf ggi ft ^l^P^ggig gre^ng U ” to allow of chance coinci- 
dence. In Sau., II. 58, “^gTf^ggT: gg^iggr: i gsga^ 

( %gTfi gpg^rggg ) II” is noticeable persistent influence of 

^ The reading of the paper manuscript conveys no sense 
and the editor seems justified in preferring the reading of the palm- 
leaf manuscript. 
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Kalidasa, in spite of a conscious effort at variation ; of. Ra., I. 1.3, 

f : WlTTS^fTgsr: ( tf 

^flRTi) II.” Or, may we think that the variation^ in Asvaghosa 
is due to wrong memory ? 

After Asvaghosa had written two cantos aflow miist have 
set in in his style, and his obligations to Kalidasa diminish after , 

this. But the seventh verse of canto 4, “d ; 

HT WT Jf ?r ii?r«r: I 55# g'f’ sr aS 

NS ^ 

It” has a sure genetic connexion with Ra., VII. 14, and 
Ku., VII. 66, sr =if^# 

7^: sTsui^r II.” That Kalidasa is 

original is proved by the fact that the idea recurs again and 
again in his works, so much so, that it seems to have been 
connected with the poet^s own philosophy of life. Compare 

s&sri HUUfNH? ” and Sakuntala V 

“55i?r|?nTOHi: 5r: Wf;^T i hhtw- ’ 

grsq ;t set: 3T5rBi%: II.”* These and other 
similar passages in Kalidasa make one infer that the poet had 
personal experience of the blessings of an anurupa wife. To 
continue, the first line of Sau., IV. 8, “ sr^injyR^ 

(sr^T5HT5?flfer I 55 # 

It,” may have been suggested by the verse following 
Ra., VII. 14 quoted above, ^ (uigr 

Hmfl: 1 it” ). Passing- 

on to Sau., IV. 42, “ H =51^4 Hurfgim: 1 )' 

Sfrftr 5T h” may seem i 

to be the model of Kalidasa’s famous “ # wrar- 

' Of the \Oft?r ylw type, as we would put it in 

Bengali. It is abiilFs shoulder and not a lion’s that can be an object 
for comparison. Asvaghosa has made Nanda have the shoulders of 
a lion and the ej^-es of a bull ! Kalidasa does not mention the eyes 
of Dillpa but his shoulders are likened to those of a bull. Poor 
Asvaghosa attempted variation but betrayed his plagiarism. 

^ My friend Pandit Narayana Sastrl Khiste of Benares would 
probably have me add here Me,^ IL 54» ^ u 
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a?<j!r!rT «T il” (Ku., V. 85) as the editor of the 

Saundarananda probably believes/ But when we turn to 
the Buddhacarita we find Asvaghosa trying to introduce the 
famous expression “ ^ ” in an unhappy setting. 

The tenth canto of the Buddhacarita begins with a desciiption 
of the Prince’s entrance into Rajagyba and we have a verse 
here, ggar CiF i 5m 

il” (Bu., X. 3). The simile in 
the last line, to have any meaning, must refer to something- 
well-known. But it is not well known that Siva was “the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” I cannot therefore help infer- 
ringthat Asvaghosa was alluding to Kumarasambhava, VII. 51, 

11,” where Siva attracts peoples’ eager eyes, 
because he is a bridegroom coming to marry. But our author is 
then reminded, by the association of ideas, of Ku., V. 84, 

•HHioioi+'S II” and he cannot resist the tempt- 

ation of once more imitating the famous expression 
sr5P#” in the following verse of Kumara(V. 85) and he forci- 
bly brings it in in his next verse, “cf ^ 

irsan^r 5r^ >1^ i gw w: ?Nlif w: 

H. ” The fact that w here belongs to another word and 
the second w had to be substituted by (:) shoAvs the effort of 
AsA’-aghosa. “ ^ ” in Asvaghosa, it should be noticed, corre- 

sponds to Kalidasa’s “ ^ I have no hesitation therefore in 
concluding that Sau., IV. 42, has been suggested by Ku.,V. 85, a 
conclusion in which I am confii-med by the fact that its last line, 
“ ?T5rcw: ” is rather inappropriate; the swan when 

swimming through the waves does not seem sfeitionary. This 
passage is tints decisive in shelving Asvaghosa' s posteriority. 

Any further resemblance with the Eaghuvau; sa I have not 
noted yet, but I suspect that a detailed comparison may reveal 


* Preface, p. v. 
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the continiiecl influence of KaKdasa over the Saundarananda. 
Its sixth canto, for example, describing the laments of Sundari, 
may have been influenced by the fourth canto {Ralioildpa) 
of the Kumarasambhava. In spite of characteristic differences, 
due to Kama’s death in the Kumarasambhava and Kanda’s 
accepting of the order in the Saundarananda, we have some 
agreement in their structure. Rati laments by herself, then 
Vasanta comes, her sorrow is increased and she wants to die 
Safi with Kama’s remains ; but a voice from the sky com- 
mands her to desist from her purpose and assures her of a 
reunion with her lord. In the Saundarananda, Sundari too 
laments by herself, and when she is joined by another woman, 
she thinks her husband is coming, but she realises her mistake 
and her sorrow is increased, pai’ticulaily when she learns her 
husband’s fate. A sensible attendant now admonishes her 
that as a queen of the Iksvaku family she should exult over 
her husband’s retirement to the forest (“ 

VI. 39) and should not be sorrowful 
(“ sftcRlIr VI. 43).^ This 
makes the parallelism complete, so far as the circumstances 
could permit. But (false) hope of reunion with Nanda (which 
is really impossible) was also thought necessary by our author 
to be given to Sundari by another maid (vei’ses 45 — 48). Does 
not this indicate that Asvaghosa wrote after Kalidasa ? The 
thought in Ku., IV. 19, i 

cfftR ^ »” could be taken to have 

^ I cannot help reading in San., VI. 39,40 

virt'ix unT%iT fiFRr^cri^i 

I rr^ 2 i^iT% ii) an influence 

of and an improvement on Ra., III. 70 ( ^ ^ wRR? ^ 

»i ). The idea of heritage in Asvaghosa is probably suggested 
by in KSiidSsa and Sau., VI. 40 probably at- 
tempts an alteration from “ w* necessitat- 

ed by the difference of the situation. KSlidasa repeats the idea 
of Iksvakiis retiring to the forest in Ea., VIII. 11, etc. 
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been suggested by canto IV of the Saundarananda (particularly 
verse 34, “ JiTf 9if ffir grw 

=5 ^ 11”), because Kalidasa has not 

informed us ere this of Kama’s having been called away from 
Rati’s presence only after he had painted her right foot ‘ But 

that conclusion is barred by the exact nature of the parallelism 
between Ku., IV. and Sau. VI, indicated above, and by the two 
or three decisive eases of Asvaghosa’s obligation to Kalidasa 
mentioned already. I therefore suppose that A^vaghosa him- 
self derived some suggestions from Ku., IV. 19, for his own 
story and he made his hero leave his beloved when she had 
just painted her cheeks.* Similarly there may be some 
influence of Raghuvaipsa, canto Vlli (Aja-vUapa), over the 
seventh canto of the Saundarananda, where Nanda laments 
over his separation from Sundari. 

In the Saundarananda, Asvaghosa speaks of some 
princes, believed to have been descended from the Iksvakus, 
and it is natural that he should turn to the Raghuvatpsa 
of Kalidasa which describes the early Iksvakus. My studies 
have led me to the conclusion that Asvaghosa had before 
him the Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa, when he next 
took up the Buddhacarita. The reason is not far to seek : 
both Jsiva and Buddha are mdrajits, i.e., conquerors of 
Mara, with this difference that Asvaghosa’s hero conquers 
Mara for ever and does not come under him again as 
Siva does — we have therefore a simile here of the 

~ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ... .• < I" - 

^ Nor doeB KSiidSsa tell us in the third Act of Sakuntal^ of the 

f 

incident about the deer (DlrghSpShga) SakiintalS refers to in the 
fifth. Ho was the least prosaic of poets. 

Kalidasa makes Kama dye the feet of Rati with lac, but our 
puritanic author wmuld improve by making Sundari paint her 
cheeks and that herself. But is it an improvement ^Tradition 
has it that when Jayadeva had written, ^ff 

his piety began to torment him and the poor Brahmin 
felt constrained to pen through the line the 

Lord, so the story says, Himself came in Jayadeva’s absence and 
re-wrote what Jayadeva wanted to remove. But, of coui'se, these are 
ideas of a different plain of thought. 
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class/ Though Asvaghosa mostly used the Kumarasauibhava 
when writing the Buddhacarita, the Raghuvaipsa was not 
altogether forgotten. I give below my reasons for this view. 

We have references to the Kailasa in verses 3 and 21 of 
the fii’st canto of the Buddhacarita in not very happy settings 
and they seem to suggest that Kailasa has been unnecessarily 
mentioned only because the author was thinking of the Lord 
of Kailasa, described in the Kumarasambhava ; the second 
half of V. 21, “ ” 

is particularly suggestive. But these references are not decisive 
and I do not want to press them. But verse 11 of the same 
canto, “ i 

g sr%: II” certainly suggests Kumara- 

sambhava, I. 6, “'T? 

f^gi; ii.” The fact that Kali- 
dasa speaks of actual elephants and actual gajamotis and 
Asvaghosa figuratively of enemy-kings as elephants and of 
pearls in their crests as gajamotis conclusively proves that 
Asvaghosa was influenced by Kalidasa and not the other way. 
Udvdnta in Asvaghosa is inappropriate and seems to be 
simply due to Kalidasa’s muktair. [In verse 22, “ cf 
f fW ?«fRT I ^UTTfirgrl: 3r?mrf 

II,” we may have some influence of 
Ea., III. 12, ” i <i%: 

jRftH: ^ 5Rr^ ^wf^n'^raril ” mid, may be, 

also of Ea., I. 18 c, d., ff W ”]. It is true 

^ I am glad to quote tlie following from Mr. Dhaiiapati 
Banerji : “ Asva Ghosba has another fling at Kalidasa in a difTerent 
place. Siva succumbed to the influences of Mara or Madana, But 
Buddha could not be subdued, and Mara wonders at the fact. This 
is certainly an improvement according to Asva Ghosha. It seems 
that Bharavi took his revenge on Asva Ghosha, for in his epic, not only 
the tempters fail to overcome Arjuna but are themselves overcome. 
These elaborations, in my opinion, settle the chronology of the poets 
beyond any doubt ’’ (Q. J. M. 8., X, p. 88). The story in the SutrSilah- 
kara of Asvaghosa (pp. 263 — 73)about the tussle of XJpagupta with 
Blara, preserved in the Divyavadana shows the influence of the 
KtimS[rasambhava, in that Buddha is there said to have tolerated MSra, 
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that there is nothing in the Tibetan and Chinese versions of the 
Buddhaeaiita corresponding to the first 24 verses of Cowell’s 
Sanskrit text,’ bnt we should not conclude on that account 
the late date of this portion, for the Chinese version is 
throughout much shorter than the Sanskrit text and leaves out 
a good deal of important matter ; the same may be also true 
of the Tibetan rendering.^ Verses 25 and 26 of the Buddha- 
carita, “ era': auH^irai^rr: i 


^ ra H snra: 

w,” have a strong resemblance with Ku., I. 23-24, 
qfff^f^gra ra^55rJTR?ct?3®it% i 
irrraT ^rir ll ffirai grart 

I f%ft»i|5p^€rra^T|%raqT U” and 

Ea., ni. 14, “ f^ra: I 

m srarai%ra5ra?!f 11”; of course, who is 

the borrower, A^vaghosa or Kalidasa, cannot be decided in the 
present ease. We have another resemblance between Bu., 1. 28, 

ragfif^T3l\ f^Brnrra ” and Ku., I. 25, “ rar 

JTRT *5rr!=3[?r?fNr i 

II.” In Bu., I. 32, “ % ^raraiw^rissi^rfetT 

TifTfrar^ijr^nsgjjf i^rakirairaraf %ra 
mf: II,” we have the influence of Ea., III. 15, “ ^srawfr 
i%raTft»in iraraira^rai t j^:dh!i^lrqT; rafHt gg f ^> 

ti” and Ea., X. 68, “ 

I ^Ejfirai ^r: ar^inf^ ii,” both suggested 

probably by “ swrafrar %«sr^ ^I^trnf^ra fra%irar ram: i 
rasfNl 5 pii ra ’pra il, ” of the Kumara- 

sambhava (I. 28) ; in “ tw^gTtTira'trara;” of Bu., I. 37 c too we 
may have the influence of “5!r%srra of Ea., m. 16 d 

The fortieth verse of Buddhaeaiita, Canto I, “ ra%ra; 



’ Covrell’s Budclhacarita, p. 4, n. 1. 

“ I tried to secure some information about tbe Tibetan transla- 
tion but I did not succeed. 
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^cTTf 3T I #5<T55'iirjrof wh 

II,” has two verbal agreements (in the same order) 
with Kumarasambhava, I. 46, “ 

NHmwrjpiT I cPH 1 g ^pTti=HTf^; ii” and 

agreement in thought with Ku., I. 23 &, 
should be noted that in Asvaghosa’s verse we have an unusual 
conceit, the coming down of lilies and lotuses, botli water flowers, 
from the heavens, which could have been suggested only by the 
of Kumarasambhava, 1. 46, coming after TO in the same 
verse and utilised by our author in the second line. When 
Asvaghosa had written the first half of the verse, his own words 
and TO probably suggested to him the beautiful verse 
in Kumarasambhava, (I. 46) describing the eyes of Giriraja’s 
daughter and also the one (I. 23) describing the effects of her 
birth. So much was our author’s imagination haunted by the 
beautiful verses of the popular poet that in the next verse (Bu., I. 
41), “ i h 

» 5 TOtf^ H,” he put in 

some of the unutilised ideas of Ea., III. 14, “ 

HTS^JTH II.” The following verses of tlie Buddhacarita 
are but continuations of these ideas. 

We also notice in Bu., L 45, 

I #Nit ii,” 

some verbal agreement with a verse in Kumarasambhava, 
(“ ” 1. 54), and agreement in thought 

and language with Eaghuvamsa, m. 19, “ 

Hf I H e?lf^ 

II.” It is possible that the introduction of Asita 
Devala’s prophecy of the Prince’s future greatness was suggested 
by Karada’s prophecy of Parvatl’s marriage with ^iva in the 
Kumarasambhava ; but of course one cannot be sure for the story 
recurs in the other biographies of the Buddha. Asvaghosa’s 
borrowing is, however, rendered possible by the fact that the 
other biographies of Buddha are not earlier than ASvaghosa’s 
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Budclliaearita/ In any case, some mfliienee of Kumara- 
sambhava, T. 50, “?fi %: i 

H,” ovei' the concluding 

verse of the Asita Devala episode, 

?I#I STHTOT ||” 

(Bu., T. 85), where Asita is made to fly through space like 
Xarada (a real denizen of the celestial regions) is just possible.^ 
The passage in the Buddhaearita (L46-— 61) culminating in 

tl ” may haA’^e been suggested by 
“ Htf nf w srgfJREra^ra;” in the Prologue of 

the Malavikagnimitra ; but I am not sure on the point. 
Again in Bu., 1 70, ^ ^rsff^T 

I ^ srarwft' 1# 7?^ we 

notice some influence of Ilaghuvan;sa,IIL 17, 

l?rnT!m:» 

5if4: WTSRfSr II ; ” and in Bu., I. 87, “ SWSrpJIgit 

f^WcTT^ I ?R*ret 

srra^ tl ,” an improvement over Ea., III. 20, “•! 

1 swrfWjfRt tr^ f^Tf^rsjjT 

* The Lalitavistara, despite the view of some to the contrary, 
mast be placed after the Buddhaearita, the MahSvastu contains much 
that is very late aird the Pali NidSna ICathS probably belongs to the 
fifth century A.D. 

“ “m 5135^1%^ %n ^ 

’5Rr%‘ ufuflfc!! ufTO, etC. ” 

in the Lalitavistara (Lefmann’s edition, p. 102) proves nothing, for 
that work is later than the Buddhaearita and has the additional defect 
of belonging to the Lokottaravfida school so notorious for its exagge- 
rations. By “ : ” Kalidasa may have meant simply ‘ passing at 

his pleasure by that way,’ and not ‘ able to roam anywhere 

at will,’ but there was nothing to prevent Asvaghosa from under- 
standing a reference to the celestial flight of Narada which Kalidasa 
certainly believed in. Asita Devala was a mortal, and power to fly 
would be attributed to him only in very late times, and this makes me 
infer the influence of Kalidasa in A^vaghosa’s story. Post-Asvagho- 
sean writers would but follow him, adding their own elaborations. 
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55r II.” ‘ Lastly the ninety-third Terse of 

Buddhaearita, canto I, “vraHHST ^rOTfTsrV ^ ^ ’spiygji. 
sifUSTr i il,” shows 

Asvaghosa’s acquaintance with the Kumarasambhava story 
and with the text of Ra., III. 23, i[K5Ffr^ 5raT ?t«rr 


t nr ^ 



After the first canto of the Buddhaearita, the influence of 
the Kumarasambhava and the Raghuvaipsa diminishes, but it 
does not disappear altogether. In Bu., II. 26, “ ^ 

we may read some influence 
of Ku., I IS, “ W'^frrafif HraRft«riTn?Jir3¥'rr 


and Ra., I'SS “a^nTTcWg^S’TIWI,......,” and in the following 

verse, “ mm 5cr!T?fJiRuf^: fSH; i nri gwr 

ll ” the influence of the verse 
following Ku., 1. 18, viz., “ spTsra^iUTKr 3^: iff# ?gr5^q^ 

.... .....” Does not Asvaghosa remind us of his deep acquaint- 
ance with the Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa, in Bu., II. 30, 
“^if I I?#: 

3^^ W3I H ” ? But the two following verses of the 
Buddhist monk, “3 T^h: fi#: i 


3 33 3t3f II 33^ 

^f35Ps|!iTlf5T: I ^OTRUra f^rrT3OT% g »»3 i S 3f U”, 

have certainly drawn inspiration from the nineteenth canto 
of the Raghuvaipsa, particularly from Verses 16 and 17, 
‘ ‘331 HI3tI!rSSH«r3: 3^ H%3: 1 3|l3Tf ^ fi ? r 

HTi5ri3;i^33T: HHTnm: H I 

3533 31[3g; 3«5^5fH3T7 3: ll”; “f^HR^gRT 3^ 
3313” is certainly due to Ra., XIX. 7. 

^ Kings release prisoners on joyous occasions ; cf. MSlavika- 
gnimitra, Act Y. The successful monarch Dillpa (Ra., 1 17, 27), had 
no prisoner in his realm whom he could release ; he therefore had to 
console himself with the idea that he was himself released from ‘ the 
debt to the ancestors.’ But the monk Asvaghosa finds room for 
Bandhana~Mocana — he makes his Suddhodana free himself from 
the bonds of his own passion. 
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Sufficient lias been said already by myself and also by 
iny predecessors, Mr. Dbanapati Banerji, Mr. S. Ray and 
Mr. K. Ct. Sankara, about the debt of Asyaghosa to 
Kalidasa for Bu., III. 13 — 24, and I need not add anything more 
here. Bu., IV. 3, 

r again shows the influence of Kalidasa ; c.f. 
Ku., VII. 64, w i 5rs?Tfi 

jrf^ST n” and Ea., VII. 12, 
?flf5Rif^5£d w...5%sr H.” Bu., IV. 4, “?f %rr 

%!f5nrf^ I H,” may have 

been influenced by Ra., VII. 15, etc.”. 

Bu., IV. 7, “ grr i w s^tstih si^r 

JWi^qrret ti” may Iiave been suggested by Ku., III. 51, 

m ^f!5!Tg:ii” and Bu., IV. 24-25, ^c-gr m 

^ I saHT^praTR f jrf^ II 3T 

iflcriffiaT f^rs^TTMi ,” by Ku., III. 52, “f^fqr- 
^OTsm?r ’$*r i ^srqrm ^Rt^^rrai: 

!?sira^?ra^??rrii”. Verses 27 — 53 of this canto, which describe the 
various attempts of the damsels to capture the Prince’s heart, 
show a thorough influence of the nineteenth canto of the 
Raghuvam&, but I do not Hke to bring out the parallelisms 
here for obvious reasons. Let readers, who may hesitate to 
accept my statement, compare the two texts and draw their own 
_ conclusions, and I doubt not that they will come to my view. 

I have already spoken of the decisive character of Asvaghosa’s 
obligation to Kalidasa for Bu., X. 4. The twenty-third verse 
of the same canto, ^ ^TH^* ^3^ I 

w II,” has an ob\4ous 

connexion with Ea., 11.47., “qqjRTT# amw: sr^ «T^ 

I 51575^ tMf srf%«n% # ii” 

Asvaghosa altered spw: srg^” because Sidclhartha 

never ascended the throne and in the altered first line 

suggested the change of ” in the second to “^l5ra;”. 

We notice in Bu., XII. 117, “ ?iw : 
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pi^swrfir^ii,” the influence of Ku., in. 45, 46, 

?BTq^5?[T2ig I ii 

g^$r5r§:3raT^^Tq I 

sifJqTj^ ^i^ra; U.” We have “ q4f * in the first line 

of Asvaghosa corresponding to of Kalidasa’s first verse. 

But Buddha could have no connexion with a real snake, as his 
predecessor Siva is said to have had in Kalidasa’s second 
verse; we are therefore told in Asvaghosa’s second line that 
Buddha’s body was coiled so closely as the hood of the sleeping 
serpent — a rather odd eonceipt ! The last verse of the canto, 
“air sfr 'Tfw: i *i 

again shows the influence of the 
Kumarasambhava. The first line says that the gods were pleased 
and we would expect to hear in the second and third lines 
of the joy of nature as well ; but we find instead the whole 
natiu’e struck dumb. Does not this suggest the influence of 
those beautiful verses in the Kumarasambhava (III. 41-42), 
“«r?nq:f 5 n[iTtTssi ?rr 

=an[^T^fgf n?!n^^«fh3[, ii zjrp^r- 

jjrmrgrra: i ^ ii ? ” The 

next canto of the Buddhacarita describes the would-be 
Buddha’s conquest of Mara. Professor Cowell ^ has suggested 
that Kalidasa was indebted to tliis portion of the Buddhacarita 
for some ideas in his Kumarasambhava, canto III. What has 
been said already will make this impossible. But Asvaghosa’s 
indebtedness to Kalidasa is also not certain ; the two stories ai-e 
different. One verse, however, sr% qw 

I q ?r;$q qiqf %* 55n^|^> W :Er?: ^ ||” 

(Bu., XIII. 16), clearly shows that the author was tb^Hn^ of 
the Kumarasambhava ; for the story of Kama’s hitting at Siva 
in the presence of Parvati is certainly Kalidasa’s own invention. 
Bu., XIII. 30, 81, qrUT I 

mi 5r% ii 
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sif^: I wlsgisRT irsTHr sr^^f^imrrara ^ ^r?- 

II,” may show some influence of Ku. III. 71-72, “ OT:- 

fsntg : ^ f^ps^qror ii ^ sr^f^ ?Jif€ qrrw^flnr: ?t i 

mmi ii.” burns Madana 

himseh. But the passionless Buddha cannot do that ; he sits 
quiet (v. 33). It is others whose eyes burn with rage (v. 30). 
The (‘compassion’) of the Devarsis (v. 31) is 

inappropriate in the Buddhacai’ita and can be explained only as 
a reflection of the compassionate exclamation of the Maruts in 
Kumarasambhava III. 72. Another verse (65) of Buddha- 
carita. Canto. XIII, i 

Wftr srtesrw %RqR:sf ir|% ii” shows obvious 

influence of Ku., II. 55, “?cT: H 1 1%^- 

l^sfq sgrar'^'girgT^srcrij^ H.” 

I have not attempted comparison of the fourteenth and 
following chapters of Cowell’s Buddhacarita, because they are 
nineteenth centmy compositions. Beal’s translation of chapters 
14 — 28 of the Chinese version also seems unsuited for compari- 
son on account of its extreme brevity and the many deviations 
from the original added to the usual shortcomings of a 
ti'anslation of a translation. I must, therefore, take leave of the 
Buddhacarita, only reminding the readers that the author 
again and again used the Kumarasambhava, with ■whose story 
his had something in common, and that he could not shake 
off from his memory the Eaghuvaipsa utilised already tor his 
maiden Kdvya, the Saundarananda. 

Before taking leave of the poems of Asvaghosa I must 
once again draw the attention of my readers to the nature of 
the above agreements. Some people may say‘ that they only 
prove that of Kalidasa and Asvaghosa one borrowed from the 
other but the borrower may well be the former and not the 
latter. But a little reflection ought to convince one that the 

^ As my friend Mr. Beni Prasad of our History Department 
said when he read some part of this paper in proof, 

14 
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resemblances conclusively prove Asvagbosa’s indebtedness. 
Apart from tbe few decisive cases mentioned already, the extent 
and the limit of his agreements with Kalidasa show that he came 
later. It is his first Kdvya, the Saundarananda, which agrees 
verbally with Kalidasa more — and that chiefly at the beginning 
— ^than the later work, the Buddhaearita. TheEaghuvanife, the 
work of Kalidasa which the Saundarananda resembles so much, 
is, on the other hand, the maturest production of Kalidasa, at 
least from among his poems. Would a poet in the fulness 
of his povrers turn to another writer for drawing inspiration 
when he could write so long without help? A writer who 
never before tried his hands at poetry would rather begin with 
a good model but would discard it when his own powers would 
begin to develop. When writing the Buddhaearita, Asvagho^a 
is more original and the points of verbal contact with Kalidasa 
are much fewer now. We should notice that though the agree- 
ment in subject-matter makes Mm occasionally draw inspira- 
tion from the Kumarasambhava, he has not forgotten the 
Eaghuvaip^a wMch he has already utilised so well. 
Lastly, the still later Sutralankara, to judge from the three 
passages preserved in the Divyavadana (pp. 357-64,382-4, 
430-3),^ is a first rate work with very little obligation to 
Kalidasa. Professor Keith has said* about Kalidasa that 
he was a poet “ not so much of inspiration and genius 
as of perfect accomplishment based on a high degree of 
talent” But in my humble opinion, and I hope in the opinion 
of all other Indian students of Kalidasa, the remark is not 

' The third passage, containing a touching story of Asoka’s liber- 
ality towards the Safigha may have been influenced by the story of 
Raghu’s liberality in Ra., V. 

My informations about the Sutr31aftk5ra are drawn from Huber’s 
preface and French version, translated for me by my friend Mr. 
Priyaranjan Sen of the Calcutta University, from Nariman’s Sanskrit 
Buddhism and from Winternitz, Geschichte d. ind. Literatur. 

“ Classical Sainskrit Literature, p. 33. 
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just * It is oul- Asvaghosa who can be thus described. Any- 
body who has evei' versified with effort in his school boy days, 
with models constantly before him, will appreciate the force of 
my arguments about A^vaghosa’s indebtedness. 

Asvaghosa fi n di n g that he could write well and catch the 
hearts of people through his Kavyas tried his hands at the 
other important class of literature, the drama, and we have the 
Sariputraprakarana. It is much to be regretted that a complete 
manuscript of the drama could not be discovered.* But the 
other fragmentary drama* found with its manuscript and 
most probably hailing from the same author ^ gives us an 
unexpected light on the condition of the Sanskrit Drama in 
this period. Their perusal shows us that the regular form of 
the classical drama had been established by this time. ® We 
have here two Buddhist dramas, but even here the Vidusaka 
appears, and stmngely enough, the hetaera too. This proves 
that Asvaghosa had enough classical models to go by, a conclu- 
sion aheady made probable by the many references to dramatic 
works in the Mahabhasya of the second century before Christ.® 
After carefully going through the fragments published by 
Professor Liiders I came to the conclusion that Asvaghosa had 
before him the Mycchakatika of ^udraka. Professor Keith has 

^ I have here the full support of my uncle Rai Bahadur Bipin 
Bihari Mukherji, a great lover of KSlidSsa. 

“ Professor Ltiders has given us an account of the fragments 
with such extracts as could be made out in the Sitzungsberichte der 
koniglich preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften for 1911, 
pp. 388-409. 

* Printed in Liiders’ Bruchscliike buddhistischer Dramen (Berlin, 
1911), pp. 67 — 89 and Sitzungsberichte d, K. P. Akademie, Berlin, 
1911, pp. 409 — 11. The short allegorical drama in the Bruchstiicke, 
pp. 66-67, is left out of consideration here. 

* Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 83 (end). 

® See pp. 80—90. 

^ As also by the now discovered reference to the YSsavadattS- 
NatyadhSrS of Subandhu, contemporary of Gandragupta, and Bindu- 
s3ra in Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the NStya Sastra (Ranga- 
swami Saraswati in the Proceedings of the Calcutta Oriental Con- 
ference, pp. 203- 213, and I.H.Q.,L pp. 261—264). 
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already* noticed some resemblances with that drama but 
my study adds a genetic connexion, the boiTOwer being 
Asyaghosa in this case as well. I have no space here for a full 
discussion of the question and I reserve that for a separate 
paper. This Mycchakatika has been believed by many people 
to be an early drama and it may belong to the first century 
before or after Christ, for all that is known. * The tradition 
contained in the Avantisimdarikatha of Dandui (7th century 
A.D.) makes its author Sudraka a contemporary of the 
Andhra King Svati.® This Andhra prince may have been 
either Meghasvati or Svati or Skandasvati, and Sudraka should 
therefore be placed somewhere in the first century B.G, or in 
the b^inning of the following century, and would be anterior 
to Asvaghosa. The Mycchakatika seems to me to be the work of 
some court poet (or poets*), as the Eatnavali, the Nagananda 
and the Priyadarsika are by Harsavardliana’s coml; poets.® 

* Sanskrit Drama, pp. 84-5. 

° My Professor the late Dr. T. K. Laddu used to point out some 
influence of KffidSsa and I believe he was right. 

® M. R. Kavi in Proceedings of the Calcutta Oriental Con- 
ference, p. 197. See Avantisundarl-KathSsSra, Ch. IV, vv. 175 ff. 
The tradition is repeated in some other works ; see Keith, Sanskrit 
Drama, p. 129. 

* If i ®rs!T «” 

refers to the composition of the Mrcchakatikam. 

I ii” of the AvantisundarlkathS (pp. 1-2) 

makes the incidents of the Mrcchakatikam resemble some incidents 
in ^udraba’s own life. 

■' Of. W5PiiT#5ti WT-i.” in Kavyaprakilfe, I. 2 (see Keith, 

Sanskrit Drama, p. 171). RudradSman may have been another king 
who laid claim to, or was allowed to claim the writings of, his court 
poets (Junnagarh Rock Inscription, 1, 14). This interesting inscrip- 
tion shows, as the Head of my Department, Professor Dr. AcSrya, 
emphasises, the full development of Sanskrit literary form by thart 
time. KaiidSsa may easily be placed before it. [The usual neglect 
of the early Sanskrit inscriptions by our students of Sanskrit 
literature is much to be regretted.] 
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Some part of the prologue may have been added after the king’s 
death. srf%g:” may be simply an euphemism for 

‘ ^udraka died,’ but if it must mean suicide, I may cite the 
parallel of a similar incident of the first century B.C., mentioned 
by Strabo ; among the persons and things sent by King 
Pandion to Augustus was a gymnosophist who immolated 
himself in prosperity in Rome. * The large number of Prakrits 
used by the author of the M|’echakatikam should not necessarily 
make him late, for no late drama exhibits so many Pi-akrits 
as this one, and Bharata’s injunctions about the use of different 
Prakrits for different classes of people presuppose previous usage 
of this sort.* I do not believe now that the Trivandrum 
dramas hail from Bhasa and I do not therefore feel disposed 
to accept the usual view® that the M|’cchakatika is based on 
the Carudatta.'* So I make Asvaghosa indebted to Sudraka 

^ Strabo’s Geography XV. 73 (MacOrindle, India as described 
by Classical Writers, p. 78). An earlier incident of a similar charac- 
ter is on record about Kalanos, contemporary of Alexander. 

* The inscriptions of Asoka show the formation of different 
Prakrits in different localities as early as the third century before 
Christ. And the author of the l^k-prStisakhya (II. 16) indicates by 
the names PrScya-padavftti and PancSla-padavrtti for the hiatus of a 
after e and « respectively the presence even in that early age of 
one characteristic difference between ^aurasenl and Milgadhl. 

® E.g., Keith in Sanskrit Drama, pp. 128, 130. 

This is not the place to discuss the vexed question of the 
authorship of Pandit Ganapati ^Sstri’s dramas but one thing may 
be mentioned. BSnabhatta says about BhSsa 

% iij” whereas the Trivandrum dramas have no 
pataka in them and hardly any paiakasthanaka. The CSrudatta is 
certainly an abridged version of the Mfcchakatikam and not its 
original. Sajjalaka’s humorous statement about the utility of his 
sacred thread, %i wi 55^^ in the Third Act of the 

CSrudatta (p. 56), must be containing an allusion to the contrast 
between the PurvamImSmsS Sutra and the VedSnta Sutra which can 
be understood only after Sankara’s refutation of the Jnanakarnia- 
samuccaya theory. VasantasenS’s remonstrance after 
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and not to an earlier Bhasa. Asvaghosa’s preference of the 
Mfcchakatikam over the dramas of Kahdasa may be due to 
greater acquaintance, the reputed author being a king, or the work 
being nearer in point of time. A better reason may lie in the 
greater ‘ w^aya-rati-para ’ character of Sudraka’s drama : ^ 
A^vaghosa’s purpose was to rescue man from visaycc-rati 
and he would best serve his purpose by making his 
characters begin with enjoyment and end with renuncia- 
tion, as in the case of the Saundarananda. But the fragments 
are not sufficient to indicate the total absence of Kalidasa’s in- 
fluence in the dramas of Asvaghosa. ifeiw 

soon after for example, in the 

hetaera drama of Asvaghosa (fragments 13 and 109 of the 
Kusan M.S.)* might suggest the influence of Malavikagnimitra, 
Act II, I 

I.” The characterisation of the hero (Soma- 
datta) and his mistress (the hetaera Magadhavati) as Cahrava- 
hamithina by Dhanafijaya, during then.' love quarrel, in 
Frag., 10a 3 and 11a 3) ^ 

etc.) may be due to ^akuntala, Act III, “ 
ft ?!f It should be remembered that a 

pair of Cakravakas habitually separates everyday, whereas 
Somadatta and Magadhavati seem to have separated but once. 
“ ^ %TtT mm: ?” in 106 3 is more appro- 

priate and this makes me infer the influence of Kalidasa in the 

tlie Ceti’^ p ffl'# awft?, ” (CSrudatta, Act IV, end), 

certainly shows knowledge of the descriptions by YasantasenS and the 
Vita, drawn out to an inartistic length in the Fifth Act of the Mrccha- 
katikam. The PishSrodis are not the only persons in India to 
challenge Ga^japati SastrFs theory. See “BhSsa; another side’' in 
the Zeitschrift ftir Indologie nnd Iranistik II, 247—264: by C, 
Knnhan Raja, another native of Malabar. 

^ No quotations from the Mrcchakatika are needed to estab- 
lish the point. But one from the SSriputraprakarana will prove of in- 
terest : '\'ma)hato khu amodo gmikakuW (K, lY. r. s., 1. 3, p. 394). 

* Ltider’s Binichsthcke, p, 70 and Sitziingsberichte, p. 410. 
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expression Cahravdharnithuna. The meagre character of 
these tantalising fragments is much to be regretted. 

Some people will here object that the dramas of Kalidasa 
show a Prakrit much later than the Prakrit of Asvagho|a. 
This I answer by a question — 'have we a single manuscript of 
any of Kalidasa’s works even half as old as the Palm-Leaf 
Manuscripts of these fragments discovered in Turfan ? Thanks 
to the efforts of the grammarians and the uniform usage 
throughout India, the Sanskrit language has remained un- 
changed for centuries and the scribe or the Pandit never 
requues to alter the Sanskrit text he is copying or using to 
his otofir contemporary or local type. Not so has been the 
fate of Prakrit. The Prakrit language had more or less of the 
vernacular in it and it has changed so much as to make Prakrit 
of one period or locality almost unintelligible in another. 
Prakrit manuscripts or Prakrit portions in manuscripts of 
Sanskrit dramas have therefore suffered hard in the hands 
of these scribes or scholars, with the result that the same 
Prakrit text will be found in bewilderingly different forms in 
different manuscripts. Is not the difference between the Prakrit 
of the Bengali recension of the ^akuntala and the Prakrit of its 
other recensions well known? A glance at the profuse variae 
lectionis at the bottom of any page of Professor Sten Konow’s 
Kaipuramafijari vsdll give an ocular demonstration of the great 
freedom that has been taken with Prakrit texts by transcribers. 
Markandeya in his Prakptasarvasva ^ has said that Eaja- 
sekhara has sometimes used in his Maharastri verses forms like 
or 'W? instead of the only correct or but in the 
Harvard text of the Kaipuramafijari, we find all words leveEed 
down to the regular types recognised by grammarians. 
That an acute philologist like Professor Konow, fully acquainted 
with the best principles of western text scholarship, had occa- 
sionally to abandon the evidence of all his manuscripts for 
the sake of consistency or agreement with the grammarian’s 


^ Granthapradarsani text, p. 54. 
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dicta should make us ponder. I shall therefore hear of any 
argument about date based on the character of Prakrit only 
if contemporary manuscripts are compared. Is it proper 
to compare the Prakrit of a manuscript written in Kusdn 
script * with the Prakrit of our modern manuscripts and 
draiv concxdsions about the relative age of their authors? 
We should remember that no Prakrit is illustrated by the frag- 
ments in the Central Asian script,® and our information about 
Asyaghosa’s Prakrit is based on the manuscript in Kusan script. 
There can also be difference of opinion about the antiquity of 
Asvaghosa’s Prakrit; Professor P. L. Turner, for example, has 
not seen eye to eye with Professor Keith on the subject. * 
Lastly I may draw attention to the archaic character of the 
Prakrit portions of Mahendra-yikrama-varman’s Matta-vilasa- 
prahasana, noticed by Professor Keith himself,' resembling 
the Prakrit of the so-called Bhasa whom the Professor would not 
assign the late date of the seventh century. All this proves 
that the antique character of the Prakiit of a di’ama depends 
more on the age of the manuscripts or the province of their 
circulation® than on the age of the author. 

I have shown above that some passages in Asvaghosa’s 
writings show certain influence of Kalidasa, and the cumulative 
effect of the other agreements will certainly support my conten- 
tion. Kalidasa is therefore earlier than Asvaghosa. His writ- 
ings were also so very popular in the first or second century 

^ KarpuramafijarT, Preface, p. xxii. 

® Liider’s, BrnelistTicke buddhistischer Dramen, pp. 3 — 11. 
The concluding sentence, “ Auf jeden Fall aber bleiben sie die aitesten 
Handschriftenreste, die uns tiberhaupt aus Indian erhalten sind,” 
should be particularly kept in mind. 

® Ltider’s C. 1, 2 and 4, Sitzungsberichte, pp. 390 — 2. 

® See his review of Keith’s Sanskrit Drama in J.R.A.S., 1925, 
pp. 174—6. 

' Sanskrit Drama, p. 185. 

' The manuscripts of the Trivandrum dramas hail from the 
extreme south, where Prakrit would be best preserved among non- 
Prakritic vernaculars. 
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A, D/ even in distant Saketa., tlmt the monk ■Asvagliosaj wish- 
ing to convey lessons of religion, had to go out of his way and 
write in the form of Kavyas (and also of Natakas).^ This 
makes Kalidasa earlier than Asvaghosa by at least a century 
or two. Why should we then refuse to place Kalidasa in the 
first century B.Cl, the traditional date for our greatest poet, 
when the presence of a Vikramaditya, King of Ujjayini, is 
now seeming to be not impossible?® I have no faith in 
tradition imsupported by other evidence, but I accept this 
particular tradition because there are some indications in favour 
of its correctness. That the Jain story makes the presence of 
a Saka-extirpating Vikramaditya probable in the first century 

B. C. whose historical and geographical setting it conforms to, 
does not necessarily place Kalidasa in that century. But the 
comparison between Asvaghosa and Kalidasa has indicated 
some such date for the latter and his works, particularly the 
Raghuvaipsa, point in this direction, as I shall show below. I 
believe with most scholars that there is a background of con- 
temporary history and geography in the Raghuvaipsa and that 


^ i. e., tlie date of Asvaghosa, which has to depend on that of 
Kaniska for Buddhist tradition is nnanimous in making him 
Kaniska’s contemporary. Some scholars make Kaniska begin his reign 
in 78 A.D., and others would have him reign from 120 A.D. I shall 
not enter into any discussion of this vexed question here nor shall I 
mention niy own preference. It is sufficient for my purposes to 
suppose that Asvaghosa must have lived about 100 A.D. in either case. 
His contemporary, KusSn king would be Kaniska II according to 
Mr. R. Kimura (I.H.Q., Sept, 25, pp. 415-422). 

^ Students of Vedanta Literature will recollect the necessity 
Madhusudaiia Sarasvatl, the author of the Advaitasiddhi, felt for 
writing in the terminology and form of Navya Nyaj^a, without 
which he would not have been heard in Bengal in that age, 

® Rapson in Ancient India, p. 143 and later, in Cambridge 
History of India, Yol, I, pp. 532-3. I have given below (pp. 146“8n.) 
two extracts from the C.H.L on the subject. The legend of 
Kalakacarya, Gardabhilla and Yikramaditya is contained, besides the 
Prakrit text published by Professor Jacobi in Z.D.M.G,, vol. 34, pp. 
258 — 278 (Yikramaditya mentioned on p, 267), in the Sanskrit Prabha- 
vakacarita of Candraprabhasuri (N.S.P., Bombay, 1909), pp. 36-46, 
and in the Kalakacarya Kathi: published by the Agamodaya Samiti as 
appendix to the Kalpa Sutra (Bombay, 1920). 

15 
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conclusions about the author’s age can be drawn from the work. 
But others have read this background differently. Though 
few scientific scholars have placed the Eaghuvaipsa in the first 
century before Christ, I do not lose heart for the 4th or 5th 
century theory is not universal. Though some scholars would 
place Kalidasa in the reign of Samudra-Gupta and Candra- 
Gupta n, others would make him contemporaries of Kumara- 
Gupta or Skanda-Gupta, and some will have him in the time 
of Yaso-dharman. But all these gentlemen follow the same 
principles and have worked on much the same lines. I 
therefore venture to attempt below a comparison between the 
political and geographical settings of the HaghuvaiTisa and the 
conditions of the first century B.C., following the self-same 
method. 

The fact that Kalidasa omits in the sixth canto of the 
Raghuvatrjfe some kings described as conquered by Eaghu 
in the fourth and mentions some omitted there shows a 
purpose and certainly indicates that the two cantos were 
considerably infiuenced by contemporary history. In the 
fourth canto the following countries or peoples are described 
as conquered by Eaghu: — “The eastern provinces” (v. 34), 
Suhma (35), Vahga (36-37), Kalihga (38-43), Pandya (49-50), 
possibly Kerala (54), Aparanta (58), Parasikas (60-64), Hunas 
(68), Kambojas (69-70), Mountaineers of Utsavasanketa 
(77-78), and Pragjyotisa (81-84). ^ In the sixth canto the 
following provinces are represented as sending suitors for 
Indumati’s hand: — Magadha (21— 25), Ahga (27 — 30), Avanti 
(31 — 36), Anupa (37 — 44), ^urasena (45 — 52), Kalinga 
(53— 58), Pandya (59 — 66) andUttara Kofela (68 — 79); of 
course, “ of v. 82 lets us know that there were 

other princes besides, but as they have not been named, Kalidasa 
must have had a reason* for their omission. Kalidasa does not 
describe in detail Eaghu’s conquest of Magadha or Aiiga but 

* i\/o^ PrSgjyotisa {81-82) anci KSinarSpa (83-84). 

* Their want of importance ? 
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he slurs over it in only hah a verse; his actual words are “ 

snft i stri qfurhpl: ii.” 

The vagueness of expression should be particularly noted, 
Kalidasa, therefore, did not want to offend the reigning princes 
of Magadha and Aiiga. For both he seems to have had great 
regard, as I shall show below. The only kings who appear 
on both the lists are those of Kalihga and Pandya, I shall 
show that Kalidasa had some pique against them or at least no 
love for them. 

Let us study the two lists a little carefully and let us 
proceed canto-wise. The kings of Magadha and Ahga are 
mentioned explicitly only in the sixth canto and I may omit 
them for the present. Suhma and Vanga are separately men- 
tioned. They were therefore distinct principalities and were not 
included in the home province of Magadha which was certainly 
the case in the Gupta period. ^ In IV. 38, we are told that 
Raghu marched towards Kalihga, being shown the way by 
the Utkalas. There was therefore no fight with the Orissans 
who may have had no separate kingdom in Kalidasa’s time 
or have been too insignificant for conquest. But Samudra- 
Gupta “ subdued all the chiefs of the forest countries, which 
still retain their ancient wildness, and constitute the tributary 
states of Orissa. ” ’ The Red- Arm (foreign ?) dynasty 

reigned in Orissa from 323 A.D, to 474 A.D., after which 

came the Kesaris who reigned in glory till 1132 A.D.* 

But there is a blank before 323 A.D. and Kalidasa 
seems to have lived before this date. Kalinga comes 

next and in discussing its historical bearing I may 
include the corresponding portion of the sixth canto. 

’ See R. D. Banerji’s History of Bengal (in Bengali), Vol. I, 
Oh. 4 (also ch. 3 for the condition of Bengal during the centuries 
intervening between the decline of Manrya power and the rise of 
the Guptas). 

“ Smith, E.H.I.% p. 300. 

Hunter’s Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 206, 232, and Vaidya’s History 
of Mediaeval India, Vol. I, pp. 319, 326. 
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That the Kalihga chief is mentioned in the sixth canto indicates 
that Kaliiiga was a principality of some note in Kalidasa’s 
time. But his defeat at the hands of Eaghu indicates 
Kalidasa’s lack of sympathy for the Kalihgans : Kalidasa did 
not scruple to wound the family pride of the reigning king. 
Why, he must have had some grudge agamst him or his family 

ll,” indicates. Not only is 
the appearance of the king suggested to be non-attractive, 
he is himself likened to adverse fortune, a punishment that our 
poet has not inflicted on any other unsuccessful suitor. Kali- 
dasa’s attitude may be due to personal reasons — he may have 
experienced ill-treatment at the hands of the king of Kalinga ; 
or to political reasons — there may have been some long-stand- 
ing quarrel between the Kalingans and Kalidasa’s own 
province.^ Which explanation is more correct is certainly 
impossible to decide. But if we are permitted to consider 
the political explanation, some indication of date may be 
obtained. No political quarrel between Malwa and Kalinga 
is known in the Gupta period. But such a quarrel is intelligi- 
ble in the first century B.C. Ujjayini was at that time 
included within the empire of the Andhras or was closely 


^ 1 follow MM. H. P. Shastri (J.B.O.R.S., 1915, pp. 197 fE.) 
and others in believing Malwa to have been onr poet’s home. I do 
not believe in Pandit Manmathanath’s theory of Bengal as the home 
of KalidSsa. A Bengali, to nse an expression of my late colleague 
at Rangpur, Professor Suresh Chandra Datta Gupta, M.A., would not 
say “ ” etc. (Ra., IV. 36). The Pandit’s arguments do 

not stand criticism, and non-refutation by serious scholars do not 
make them plausible. vFsn 

etc. (Me., I. 28), too, to quote another 
friend, Mr. SudhSmsu KumSr Sen-Gupta, M.A., of the same 
College, shows the province of KaiidSsa’s love and habitual 
residence. Lastly, even Bengali tradition, as my grandfather 
Dr. Sir P. 0. Banerji was emphasising the other day, is uniform in 
associating the name of KalidSsa with Ujjayini. The statement that 
the solar calendar has been peculiar to Bengal, and that throughout 
her history, shows a lamentable ignorance of facts or wilful neglect 
thereof. The puerile argirment that the name of KSlidSsa is charac- 
teristic of Bengal does not even deserve refutation. 
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connected with them^ and the Andhras and the Kalihgans 
were neighbouring peoples and rivahy and frequent mutual 
aggressions would be natural in such eases. One Kalihga 
king of the preceding century, Kharavela, made much 
mischief in neighbouring territories and Pusyamitra* of 
Magadha (with whom Kalidasa was certainly in sympathy) 
and the Andhras and their feudatories, the Rastrikas of the 
Maratha country and the Bhojahas of Berar {the 
hinsmen of IndumaU, Kalidasa’s heroine) felt the steel of his 
arms.* Kalidasa may have had Kharavela in mind when 
he likened a remote ancestor of the reigning king of Kalihga 
to “ ” for the Vidartha princess Irudn^mati. There 

was hardly any Kalihga kingdom of note in the fourth or 
fifth century A.D. Samudra-Gupta seems to have marched 
through the same province but he had to encounter several 
chieftains and the province was divided into petty princi- 
palities.'* I would therefore consider Kalidasa’s description 
truer to the conditions of the first or second centmy B.C. 
Ea., VI. 54, “ i 

qrrarg *rT?fN' JTf??: U” with its repetition of Mahendra, 
might suggest to the Gupta period theorists that Kalidasa was 
thinking of Mahendra of Kosala or Mahendra (Mahendragiri?)® 
of Pistapura of Samudra-Gupta’s Allahabad Inscription. But 
such a conclusion is barred by the fact that Harisena mentions 


) C.H.L, I, pp. 531-4. 

“ If Bahasatimitra of the HSthigumphS Inscription is identified 
with Bahasatimitra of the PabhosS Inscription, the king of Magadha 
cannot be Pufj^mitra, but must be some successor of his. In any 
case, he was a ouuga and Kalidasa seems to have been in sympathy 
with the whole house. 

* Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela, 11. 4, 6, 12 (J.B.O.R.S., 
1917, pp. 454—7) ; Rapson,C.H.L,I, pp. 535-7, and Smith, E.H.I.% 
pp. 209, 219. 

Allahabad Inscription, 11. 19-20 (Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
carum, Vol. Ill, p. 7). 

“ Mahendra according to Jouveau-Dubreuil (A.H.D., p. 59), and 
Fleet (C.I.I., III., p. 7, n. 2, 11. 34 — 6). But Professor Dr. Bhandarkar 
(I.H.Q., I., p. 252) prefers to connect giri with Mahendra and not 
with KauW*raka. [But differently G. Ramdas in ibid., 679ff.] 
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two Mahendras between whom we cannot possibly choose the 
man Kalidasa could have referred to and they are both too 
far removed from the Mahendra hill to be rightly called 
and the former could not be also called 
Besides, a poet of Kalidasa’s type would 
hardly be so prosaic as to mention Samudra-Gupta’s adversary 
by his real name and not by a synonym. The verse rather 
suggests to my mind an indirect allusion to the Maha- 
Megha-vahana (= Mahendra) dynasty to which Kharavela 
belonged. ^ If Mr. Jayaswal is justified in identifying these Maha- 
Megha-vahanas with the Puranic Meghas of Kofela (whence 
Kharavela’s family certainly came), the dynasty must have 
passed away in the first century A.D. ; for the Puranas mention 
only nine kings in the line® and they could hardly reign for 
more than a little over two centuries. 

The next king mentioned as conquered is that of the 
Pandyas. Some people, believing in the first century B.G. 
theoiy, want to make capital of the non-mention of the Pallavas, 
who reigned in the province between Kalihga and the territories 
of the Pandyas from the end of the second century A.D. tUl 
the ninth century, or, as an insignificant power, much later. In 
Samudra-Gupta’s time the Pallavas were an important 
people and Kaficiha-Vimugopa, whom Samudra-Gupta is 
represented as having defeated, was certainly a Pallava. In 
Yuan Chwang’s time too the Pallavas were an important 
power. But I do not feel disposed to draw any conclusion 
from tire non-mention of the Pallavas by Kalidasa for he also 

^ HSthigumphS Inscription, 1. 1 (J.B.O.R.S., III, pp. 4.'i5, 
45.3, 461). The fact that an inscription at Khandagiri (Luder’s 1347 ?) 
mentions another, king of Kalihga, Kndepa-sii’i (Lticler’s Vakadepa- 
Siri=Vakradeva-8rI) with the title Maha-Megha-vahana shows that 
it was a family epithet; see R.D. Banerji’s note in ibid., p. 505. 

® ‘‘sfit!![5iwi 5 I ^ xfa vtlat g ii” 

(Pargiter, D.K.A., p. 51). That Mr. Pargiter puts this (and some 
other dynasties) in the third century A.D. does not go against us for 
Mr. Jayaswal (J.B.O.R.S., III, p. 484 n.)has shown that some of these 
dynasties were contemporaneous with the Audhras and that 
Mr. Pargiter has not here understood the PurSpas correctly. 
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omits the Colas who were certainly an important power as early 
as Asoka’s time and as late as the twelfth century A.D. 
Kalidasa may have omitted to mention other South Indian 
states because they were unimportant or because he himself 
wanted to avoid prolixity. in Ka., IV. 44, as inter- 

preted by Mallinatha and others, may indicate that the southern 
powers were too insignificant for Eaghu’s steel. In any case, our 
poet had not set out to write history and what allusions he 
makes are only incidental. Kalidasa has, however, suggested 
Pandya to be the most important king of the South in his day: 

11” (Ka., IV. 49), 

3^ I %r: ^ ii” (VI. 63). 

Whether this was deliberate or not is uncertain. If it was 
deliberate, we have an interesting bit of historical information. 
South Indian history is still wrapped in great obscurity and 
full informations about the mutual relations of the three 
Southern Powers during the few centuries before and after the 
Christian era are not available. The historians of South 
India will kindly investigate the hearing of this fact on 
the date of Kalidasa. I have no choice but to leave the 
question undecided. But one thing may be mentioned here. 
We know from Strabo (Bk. XV. 4, 73) that a Pandya king 
sent an embassy to Augustus Csesar in the last quarter of the 
first century B.C.^ Similar information is not on record 
about the two other powers, particularly about Kerala which 
had a western foreign trade. This may indicate the pre- 
eminence of the Pandyas in the first century B.C. That king 
is represented by Strabo (XV. 73) as la 5 dng claim to a 
suzerainty over 600 princes ; they might mean the numerous 
Tamil cliieftaincies of the three states. It is true that Strabo 
says the king was Poros and not Pandion according to some 
writers but die latter should be preferred on a-priori grounds, 

* MacCrindle, Ancient India, as described by Classical Writers, 
pp. 9. 77, and C.H. L, Tol. I. p. 597. 
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for since Alexander’s famous fight with a king Poros, ‘Poros ’ 
would become the usual type for an Indian prince’s name to 
an uninformed westerner. A Pandion may be mistakenly 
called a Poros but not the other way. Mr. Eawlinson’s 
preference for ‘Poros’* does not therefore commend itself 
to me. Could not a Pandyan sending an embassy to Rome 
get a letter written in Greek when trade with the west had 
been established long? Mr. Rawlinson’s suggestion that the 
king was a Kusan monarch, cannot be accepted for no such 
reigned in India ns early as 23 B.C.^ The Periplus of the first 
century A.D. mentions (§54) the Kingdoms of Cerobothra 
(Kerala-putra) and Pandian but we find no mention of the Colas 
or their kingdom, though two Cola ports (Poduca and Sopatma) 
are named (§60). Is this not suggestive? One may also recollect 
here the special mention of the Pandyas in the extant fragments 
of Megasthenes.® To this may be added the fact that the 
inscription at Hathigumpha mentions (1. 13) Kharavela attack- 
ing the Pandya king in the twelfth year of his reign ; and the 
kings of Cola and Cera countries are not mentioned. Imme- 
diately after the reference to the despoiling of Ahga and 
Magadha (1. 12) we have this reference to the Pandya-raja 
and there seems to be a summing up of the conquests and 
the mention of its effect in the following line. We may 
therefore believe that no portion of the inscription has been 
lost that made any reference to conquest of, or diplomatic 
relations with, the Colas or the Ceras. Tliis may justify the 
conclusion that the Pandya was the chief power in South 
India in the second century B.C. Karikala Cola in the first 
or second centuiy A.D. may have turned the balance against 
the Pandyas for the first time. 

I cannot draw any conclusion from the mention of the 
king of Pandya as “ ’’ (Ra., VI. 59). That 

* India and the Western World, p. 108. 

“ Smith, E.H.1.% pp. 265 ft.; C.H.I., L, pp. 580 ft., 702-3. 

® MacOrindle, Ancient India, as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian, pp. 201, etc. 
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Uragdhhya pura means Nagai^ura, as explained by Hemadri 
or Miillinatba, or Nagapattan in the Rajamahendry district, 
as suggested by Isandargikar, ^ is impossible. C. V. Vaidya, in 
a paper on “The Pandyas and the Date of Kalidasa,”® iden- 
tifies “ ” (‘ the city named Uraga ’) with Uraiyur 

and infers that Uraiyur was the Paiidya capital before 
the Colas under Karikala conquered the Pandyas and estab- 
lished their own seat there. But history or legend nowhei-e 
records that Uraiyur ever was a Pandya capital ; the indications 
are rather just the other way. Leaving out pre-historic times, 
when North Mafialur may have been the Cola capital,® Urai- 
yur was certainly the cliief seat of Cola Government in the 
historical period. Karikala Cola shifted the capital to Kaveri- 
pattinam* but before that Uraiyur must have been the Cola 
headquarters. But it is not, of course, impossible that a Pandya 
was reigning in the first century B.C. at a conquered capital, as 
Vaidya believes and K. G. Sankara doubts,® but want of 
facts should deter us from making this assumption. The 
identification of Uragdhhya pura with Uraiyur I therefore 
consider as unsuccessful.® Madura, so far as is known, was 
the earliest Pandya capital. Mr. Sankara has laid North Indian 
students under great obligation by informing them® that the 
Tamil name of Madura is Alavay=‘ Snake’; uragdhhya pura 

’ Ragiiuvamsa, 3rd ed., Bombay, 1897, notes, p. 123. 

“ A.B.I., II, pp. 63—8. 

® See V. V. Iyer’s interesting paper “The Adventures of the 
God of Madura” in Indian Antiquary, 1913, pp. 65—72. [Had the 
legend recorded thex'e any genetic connexion with the story of the 
Kum3rasambhava ?] 

S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 93. 

® A.B.I., II, pp. 189-191. 

But Mr. Sankara’s objection that-SMya shows that uraga or 
uraya could not be the first part of the name — as gajasahvaya means 
HastinSpura and not Gajapura — is not convincing. We say gajasali- 
vaya pura and not gajahvaya pura in the case of HastinSpura, and 
we have on the other hand cases like vf for KapilSvastu, 

e.p., in Buddhacarita (I. 91) and Lalitavistara (ed. Lefmann, Vol. I., 
pp. 101, 113). 

’ In the paper in A.B.I., cited above. 
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can therefore be none other than this famous city. Kali- 
dasa shows himself in Ra., IV. 49 — 50 and VI. 60— 65 as well 
acquainted with the Pandyas and he must have trarelled widely 
in that land ; this bit of local touch may be due to the know- 
ledge thus obtained. In spite of phonetic resemblance we 
should "set aside Mr. Vaidya’s equation and prefer Madura 
as the Pandya capital meant by Kalidasa, especially when 
Raghu enters the Pandya territory long after crossing the 
Kaveri (Ra,, IV. 45) on whose bank Uraiyur certainly was. 
Uraiyui’ or Madura, “ gives us no help for date. 

But does non-mention of Pandya patronage of letters in the 
sixtli canto of the Raghuvarpsa (as in the case of the Idng of 
Ahga, Ra., VI. 29) indicate that Kalidasa lived before the age 
of the famous Tamil Sangam ? ^ 

After conquering the Pandyas, Raghu proceeds towards 
the western coast. Whether Verse 54 ^ 

Rhhj: I wil li ) indicates an actual fight 

with die Keralans or mere passage through then- territory 
is not certain. Verse 58 tells us that the king of Aparanta 
yielded tribute to Raghu. We are familiar with this name in 
the inscriptions of A4oka. Scholars who believe that Kalidasa’s 
description of Raghu’s dig-vijaya is based on the conquests of 
the Gupta kings could seek for the parallel to this conquest of 
Aparanta in Samudra-Gupta’s conquest of Devarasta’a = 
Maharasti’a. But Jouveau-Dubreuil * calls into question the 
identification of Devarastra mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar 
InscriiDtion with Maharastra and himself places it in the Vizaga- 
patam district.® There is therefore no parallelism between 
Kalidasa’s description and the description in the Allahabad 
Inscription. One should note here that Kalidasa makes Raghu 

' Second and third eentuides after Christ (S. K. Aiyangar, 
Ancient India, Ch. XIV, Beginnings of South Indian History, 
Ch. IV). K. V. S. Iyer’s theory of a much later date is not accepted 
by scholars. See K. G. Sesha Aiyar in I.H.Q., I., 47;P82, 643-53. 

“ A.H.D., p. 60. 

® Prof. B. R. Bhandarkar accepts this identification (I.H-Q,, I„ 
p. 254). [But G, Eamdas {ibid., p. 687) pleads for MaharSstra.] 
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keep to the extreme west and avoid Central Deccan. We have 
a poetical significance here : Eaghu should not be represented 
as conquering the country of his future son’s would-be father- 
in-law, the king of Vidarbha (or his overlord, the Andhra 
king, if he had any). There may be also an historical reason : 
Kalidasa may have wanted to avoid the conquest of the 
Andln-a territory, because Ujjayini was politically connected 
with it in Iris time which was ceiiainly the ease in the first 
century B.C. ’ Vikramaditya who, according to Jaina 
tradition, came from Pratisthana and drove out the Sakas 
from Ujjayini about 57 B.O. may have been also related to 
the Andlu'as.* Non-conquest of Avanti follows as a matter 
of course, for Eaghu has been already made to take a more 
westerly direction. I do not therefore deduce any conclusion 
about date from the avoidance of Avanti, as Mr. Dhanapati 
Banerji has, for example, done,® particularly because this 
would be intelligible in any century — ^Kalidasa would certainly 
avoid the indignity of Iris own province. 

We have next the conquest of the Parasikas. As the 
passage is important, I shall quote all the verses : 

^ I tKoii 

I H^snsjn|: ^ ^^2#% 

ii^?,u ?iTffiHilr5r^t5JrT: I JTf^qT?nr?fiiETir: 

% II 537 1 

\m\i. Verse 60 tells us that Eaghu 

went hy a kml route, which shows that there was an 

alternative sea route. The Persians were therefore conquered 
in Persia and not in Gujerat or Sind, as is often 

j O.H.I., I, pp. 531—3. 

' iMr. Harit Ki’islina Deb in the Zeitsclirift fiii* Indologie 
iind Iraiiistik, Vol. I, pp. 250 —303, identifies him with Gautarnlputra 
SStakai’Jji and places the latter in the middle of the first 

century B.O. 

® Q.J.M.S., Tol. X, pp. 79-80. 
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believed. ^ This verse rouses in our mind an dhdhhsa for learning 
the result of this expedition and the following verses therefore 
cannot tell us of a different conquest. Consequently in 
V. 61 means a Persianlady and Mr. Sankara is not justified 
in saying, “ In the Raghuvamka (IV. 61), Eaghu is said to 
have defeated the Yavanas on his way from Trikuta to 
the land of the Parasikas, ■i.e., in the Indus delta,”* nor also 
any other scholar who believes that Eaghu separately defeated 
the Yavanas and the Parasikas. What our text warrants us is 
that Kalidasa has confused the Persians with the Yavanas. 
T his is remarkable for our poet who is so very accurate in 
his observations and expressions. The fact has a very im- 
portant bearing on the date of Kalidasa. Since the middle of the 
third century before Christ the Parthians were reigning in 
Persia and their rule continued till 225 A.D. Prior to them the 
Greeks were ruling there. When the Arsaeidians came to 
power, the Greek population was not driven out but remained in 
Iran. Eastern Iran which probably Kalidasa means as the land 
of the Parasikas conquered by Eaghu had in the first century 
B.C. a strong Greek element in its population, the residuum 
of the previous Bacti'ian Greek ascendancy ; some petty Yavana 
chiefs were also reigning in this region about this time.® To 
this should be added the fact that the Pailhian kings called 
themselves Philhellenes and struck coins with Greek legends ; 
they were more Hellenistic in culture than Persian. Under 
such circumstances Kalidasa could well confuse between the 
Yavanas and the Parasikas in Persia (Eastern Persia?). Does 
not this place Kalidasa in the Paj’thian period ? K on-mention 
of the Yavanas in the Gupta inscriptions, particularly in the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudra-Gupta, distinctly 

^ I am very glad to find Mr. Dhanapati Banerji (ibid p. 94) 
emphasise this point. For maritime commerce between Barygaza 
(Broach) and Persia in that early period see the Periplus of the 
Erythrsean sea. 

' I.H.Q., I, p. 313. 

^ C.H.I., voi. I, Oh. xxm. 
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shows, if any proof is necessary, that there was no Yavana power 
or population to the frontier of India in the Gupta period. 
Professor Dr. D. E. Bhandarkar, with whom I was discussing 
the question in March 1924, told me that “ Kalidasa has con- 
fused between the Greeks and the Persians and that is all.” He 
did not want me to go further than that But I cannot help 
doing this as I am fully convinced of the habitual accuracy of 
Kalidasa’s expressions. Kalidasa mentions the Yavanas and the 
Yavanas alone (and not the Parasikas) as encountering the Suhga 
army in his Malavikagnimitra and other evidences indicate that 
Pusyamitra had actually a tussle with Yavanas (and not 
Parasikas). I therefore explain this single confusion of 
Kalidasa^ by the large Yavana element in the Persian (especially 
East-Iranian) population of the first century B.C. Verses 61 
and 65 tell us of the plenty of vine in the country of the 
Parasikas and this is still true of certain parts of modern Persia 
and Afghanistan.^ Verse 62 informs us that the Persians fought 
on horseback. We know from Herodotus (Bk. I. §136) of the 
Persian fondness for horsemanship and Bactria which may 
have been the place where Kalidasa makes Eaghu fight the 
Persians® was noted both for horses and the vine.* The 
mention of beards of the Persians has, sti’angely enough, caused 
some trouble to a scholar of great note, because ‘ the Parsees 
are clean-shaven and so must have been their ancestors.’ But 
not all modern Parsees are clean-shaven® and ancient Persians, 

’ My friend Professor PramathanSth Sarkar, M.A., of the City 
College and the Calcutta University, a rare Kalidtisa scholar, says 
that KalidSsa has not confused the two peoples at all but has simply 
referred to their admixture. If this interpretation is accepted, my 
argument about the poet’s date applies with greater foi’ce. 

“ Keane’s Asia, 1896, Vol. II, pp. 25, 486. I have used the term 
‘ Persia ’ in a wide sense. 

“ Of. Kslrasvamin in his commentary on the Amarakosa (ed. 
Oka, p. 110), “ supiiim: 

which shows that ere this Eaghu was not far off from Bactria) 

* Rawlinson, Bactria, pp. 2-3. 

® I have one Parsee friend in Calcutta who has a nice beard and 
it is well known that the Parsee Dasturs (who necessarily conform 
to old ways) do grow most venerable beards. 
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as we know from tlieir sculptures, did have a luxuriant growth 
of beard. 

The three following verses (66 — 68) are again im- 
portant and they are: “hh: 

4^ ( V. 1. 

I Tti^itTg; IK®U HW 

f*!ri#gTBT ssj^i^gRTtB: i iRs;ii.” 

From Persia Eaghu turns northwards (V. 66) and the Oxus 
falls on his way along whose banks his horses wander 
long (V. 67). is the reading, according to l^andargikar, 
of Vallabha, a commentator earlier than Hemadri, Caritra- 
vardhana, Mallinatlia and Sumativijaya, who all refer to 
him‘ and of Caritravardhana and 4^ of Sumativijaya; 
tire other readings are 4'W^and From this we may safely 

infer that 4'^ was the original reading and understand 
the Oxus to have been meant by Kalidasa. Mallinatha changed 
‘ 4'^’ to ‘ ’ because the name was unknown for any 

Indian rivei’ — these commentators could not realize that 
Eaghu was now outside India ! Caritravardhana throws out the 
wild guess that 4^ was a lake in Kashmir — wm 
Why? Because saffron mentioned in the last 
line of the verse grows in Kashmir 

f44g%:i ” — Caritravardhana®)- 

And Mallinatha removes all difficulties by boldly reading 
for ‘ 4^’-‘4^?g- 4f or ‘4*t ’-;the Indus certainly 
flows through Kashmir. Apart from the extant readings of 
the earlier commentators, there is a very strong objection 
against the reading ‘ (==the Indus) — in 

Verse 60 has ahetuly indicated that Eaghu is no more on 
Indian soil. As regai’ds saffron, on which Eaghu’s horses 
rolled, the flower does grow in Persia, * though the fact is 
not gen era lly kn own. Eaghu was now in tiie nor th-eastern 

) Nandargikar’s Raghuvam&, 3rd. ed., Introduction, lu 11. 

“ Ibid., Text, p. 115, critical notes on V. 67. 

■’ See selection from the commentaries in ibid,, Notes, pp. 81-2, 
See EncyclopEedia Britannica, 11th ed., Vol. 23, p. 999. 
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frontier of Persia. Though Kalidasa does not expressly tell 
us that Eaghu crossed the Oxus, we may confidexitly believe 
tliat is what tlie poet meant In Ra., V. 42, we are told that 
Aja readies tlie banks of the Narmada and its crossing is not 
anywhere referred to ; but the prince must have crossed the 
river before he could reach Vidarbha territory. Ra., IV. 08, 
describes in one short verse Raghu’s conquest of the Hunas. 
TJie mention of the Huns is commonly believed ‘ to preclude 
the "possibility of a date earlier than the fifth or sixth century 
A.D. But Indian knowledge of the Huns in the fii’st 
century B.C. is not impossible. The Huns are mentioned as 
Hunus in the Yashts (V. 53, 57, X. 113, XIH. 100 and 
XIX. 86, also XIX. 41?) of the Avesta® wliich can hardly 
date from a post-Christian era. The erection of the great 
Chinese Wall led to certain important race migrations in the 
second century B.C. The Hiung-nu (=Huas), against whom 
the wall was intended, fell upon the Yueh-chi, a people belong- 
ing to the same stock, in 165 B.C. and displaced them from 
Kan-suh in North-Western China. The Yueh-chi, in their turn, 
routed the Wu-sun in the country of the Hi river and 
continued their journey westwards. One section of these 
people, the Great Yueh-chi, settled on the north of the 
Jaxartes after driving the Sakas from there. But they could 
not long remain in peace in this country. The infant son of the 
Wu-sun chief whom the Yueh-chi had killed had now grown 
up to manhood under the protection of the Hiung-nus, the old 
rivals of the Yueh-chi and he now (c. 140 B.C.) with their 
help attacked the Great Yueh-chi and drove them to the south 
of the Oxus.® The Hiung-nus could have now lived (in 

’ Hnth, Die Zeit des KaiidSsa, pp. 23-32 ; Hillebrandt, KalidSsa, 
p. 13, and K. G. Sankara Iyer, summarising Indian and English 
opinions, in Q.J.M.S., Vol. IX, pp. 46, 49 — 51. 

® J. J. Modi, in Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 65 — 80. 

See among other summaries, M. A. Stein, LA., Vol. 34, pp. 75*6, 
C. H. I., Vol. I, pp. 565-6, and Smith, B.H.I.'h pp. 263-5 ; also see 
Stein in the Geographical Journal, May 1925, pp. 397 ff., for fuller 
particulars on some points. 
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small detaclunents?) to the north of the Oxus or may have 
frequently made incursions there. Since 115 B.C. the Kansu 
region had been freed of the Hiung-nus and they were now 
confined to the Tien-shan whence they could pounce on only 
the people to the soutlx-west : the two Chinese walls made 
depradation on Chinese temtory now impossible, and the Oxus 
region was in a direct line for the frequent attacks of tliose 
marauding horsemen. Tales of Hiung-nu depradations would 
be easily earned to Persia c. 100 B.C. or earlier and also to 
India about that time through traders. ^ Could not Kalidasa 
know of the Hunas in the middle of the first century B.C. 
from the (Persian) Sakas of Ujjayini or from traders ? The 
poet does not precisely tell us if the Hunas lived to the 
immediate north of the Oxus or were some way off. We 
should also remember that the Yueh-chi who were living 
to the north of the Oxus about 140 B.C. seem to have 
been akin in race to the Hiung-nus.* It should be noted 
that Kalidasa has left some interesting local touches for 
all the other principalities or peoples conquered by Raghu, 
but for the Hunas he could only say that Raghu . caused their 
women to slap their own cheeks at the loss of thefr lords.® 

^ A brisk trade between China and western countries, including 
Persia and India, began in the reign of the great Hun Emperor Wuti 
(140-87 B.C.) and silk was the chief thing exported from China. We 
find KaiidSsa refer to this new ware as Olnaf^uha (Chinese cloth) 
in Sakuntaia, Act I, last verse and Ku., VII. 4. We have here a 
delightful bit of anachronism like the reference to the importation 
of spices in Ra., VI. 57. For Chinese trade with India about this 
time see “ Periplus of the Er 5 dhraean Sea ” (Schoff), §64 : “ After this 
region under the very north, the sea outside ending in a land called 
This, there is a very great inland city called Thinse, from which 
raw silk and silk yarn and silk cloth are brought on foot through 
Bactria to Barygaza, and are also exported to Damirica by way of 
the river Ganges.” Of course, silk had begun to be imported into 
India much earlier (Schoff, p. 264). 

* ^See Smith, E.H.I.'*, p. 262, and n. 1, and M. Aurel Stein’s 
paper “ White Huns and Kindred Tribes in the History of the Indian 
North-West Frontier,” in I.A., Vol. 34, pp. 73 — 87, referred to above. 

® Professor Bhandarbar in the course of the conversation 
referred to above said there might be a local touch in the slapping 
of the cheeks ; it is generally the head or the breast that an Indian 
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This shows conclusively that Kalidasa knew not much of the 
Huiias 01 * their country and what little he knew was from mere 
hearsay. I cannot therefore believe that mention of the Hunas 
in Ra., IV. 68, necessarily makes Kalidasa live after 420 
A T) , or later still and I am very glad to find Professor 
Keith remark, “ The exact identity of the Hunas of the 
epic is immaterial ; as the name had penetrated to the western 
world by the second century A.D. if not earlier, there is no 
conceivable reason for assuming that it could not have reached 
India long before the fifth or sixth centuries A.D.” ^ That 
a well-travelled and well-informed man like Kalidasa could 
not secure any precise information about the Hunas certainly 
suggests that they were not living in the neighbourhood of 
India in his time. The discoveiy of the earlier reading ‘ or 
‘ ’ or ‘4^ ’ for Mallinatha’s ‘ ’ has dispelled the old 

illusion that Kalidasa places the Huns in Kashmir and the 
information about the growth of saffron in Persia supplied by 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica removes all doubts. 

The other peoples conquered by Raghu are unimportant 
for our purpose. But before taking leave of Canto IV, I 
must make some remarks about the alleged Gupta basis of 
Kalidasa’s digvijaya story. Mark CoUins believes in 
this origin and he has drawn up a comparative table of 
the countries conquered by Raghu and those conquered by 
Samudra-Gupta (including some with which S. had but diplo- 
matic relations).® But no great pains are required to 

woman strikes in grief. My brother-in-law Mr. Santosh Kumar 
Banerji, a Persian scholar, tells me that slapping the cheek is a 
Persian custom, and m 5 ’- friend Mr. M. Naimur Rehman of our Persian 
and Arabic Department corroborates Mr. Banerji’s statement from 
personal observation. The custom also seems to have been known 
in some part of Arabia. But no such information is available about 
the Huns. [Does K. ascribe to the Huns a Persian custom ?] 

^ Sanskrit Drama, p. 145. I may here refer to the mention 
of Hupa-lipi in the Lalitavistara (ed. Lefmann, p. 126), which even 
in its present form can hardly be as late as the fifth century A.D. 

Geographical Data of the Raghuvauife and Da^akumSracarita, 
Leipzig, 1907, pp. 57 — 9. 
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realise the waat of real parallelism. Collins has noticed one 
difficulty, that the geograpliical terms used by Kalidasa are 
different from and earlier than those used in the inscriptions 
of the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. He has sought to ex- 
plain this discrepancy by assuming that Kalidasa used conven- 
tional geography ! This is but natural because he started with 
the given premise that Kalidasa lived sometime “between 400 
and 600 A.D. ” We have now sufficient reason for placing 
our poet much anterior to 400 A.D., and we need not therefore 
brand his geographical terms as conventional. That he has 
been purposely ‘ a little archaic here and thei’e I do not 
want to deny, but he has been mostly true to the conditions of 
the first century B.O. Mr. Radhagovinda Basak attempted a 
more thorough parallelism between Raghu’s digvijaya and 
Gupta conquests® and it seems at first sight that he has 
completely succeeded. But careful scrutiny will reveal that he 
has exaggerated the resemblances and has sometimes interpret- 
ed the inscriptional evidence in the light of Kalidasa.® It 
should be noted that there is nothing in the fourth canto of tlie 
Raghuvamfe corresponding to Samudra-Gupta’s receipt of 
tribute from some Punjab tribes, or liis violent uprooting of the 
neighbouring clriefs in Aryavarta, A. Gawronski’s explana- 
tion of the latter discrepancy* must be considered a poor 

’ We should remember that the supposed date of his story 
is earlier than his times by at least several centuries. 

® In a paper communicated to the Second Oriental Conference 
at Calcutta. See Proceedings, pp. 325 — 334. 

® Compare, for example, his supposition that Candra-Gupta I 
re-established the family of the reigning princes of Bengal after 
having conquered them, because KalidSsa makes Raglm re-establish 
the King of Vauga after defeating him, though the Meherauli In- 
scription tells no such tale. The inscription mentions only the 
defeating of the VaAgas by Candra and it is not certain that this 
Candra is Candra-Gupta I. He was probably the same person as 
Oandra-Yarman of Pvskarana (in Rajputana) who was a contemporary 
of Candra-Gupta I. See I.A., 1913, pp. 217—9, Smith. E.H.I.*, 
p. 307 n., and R. D. Banerji’s s-, 8i, 88. 

* “The Digvijaya of Raghu and some connected Problems” 
in Rocznik Oryentalistyczny, Vol. I, Krakow, 1914-5, p. 46. 
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attempt Nor does Sainiidra-Gupta march against the king 
of Kamarapa as Ragliu does. I cannot therefore help believing 
that Kalidasa has followed no actual historical model but his 
own imaginatiooj and such epic model as may have existed 
before his time in describing the conquests of Raghu.^ I 
may even say that Hariseiia, the chronicler of Samudra*Gupta’s 
conquests, derived some hints from Kalidasa’s poem and 
made much of his patron’s petty conquests and described his 
defeats or mdecisive engagements as grahana^molcsanugraha^ 
janita- 2 ^ratdponmisra-mahdhhd gycb.^ What induced Kalidasa 
to make Raghu release the kings of Vahga and Kalihga 
after conquering them was probably the presence of these 
kingdoms in iiis time. And there was the additional driving 
factor in our poet’s ahimsd predilections;^ see Ku., III. 20, 
Ra., V. 50, Ra., V. 57 (with Yll. 61-62) and VII 47— also 
IX. 14, XVI. 2, XVn. 42, which speak of similar restitutions 
of territories. Before ive utilise a poem for historical 
purposes we should determine fully the poets view of life. 
It is usual to believe that Samudra-Gupta was a mighty 

^ Compare Keith in J.R.A.S., 1909, p. 437 : “But, in truth, as 
Biihler pointed out, the poem shows in every line that Raghu’s 
march is a poetical one, not a real one. Just as Somadeva copies 
raiidSsa in an account presumably meant to beat least as historical as 
that of Raghu’s conquests, so KSlidSsa followed the Epics, the 
PurSnas, and other Ovya writers. He makes Raghu conquer Plra- 
slkas, Hu 2 ?as, KSmbojas, Yavanas, et hoc genus onine ; he simply 
defeats for him all warlike nations,..,../’ I am in complete agreement 
with Professor Keith, except in so far as the Pirasikas are concerned, 
for which see below. 

® We read at school a certain text-book on Indian History, 
describing the battle of Chiilian walla as a drawn engagement and 
another as a victory for British arms ! A. Gawronski has himself 
{loc- cit,, pp. 48 — 55) shown the influence of K^iidSsa on Somadeva 
(in his description of Udayana’s conquests). Another possible 
influence of KSlid^sa may be traced in the MahSprajniparamit^ 
Slstra, ascribed to NSgSrjuna and translated into Chinese before 
405 A.D., in which a Bodhisattva is described as having “ proceeded 
for a short time to Northern India to the country of the Yuetche 
to subjugate the Dragon King Apalala, and Anally ” as having gone 
** to the west of the Yuetche to conquer the Rakshasi ” I (Nariman, 
Sanskrit Buddhism, 1st ed., p. 194). 

® Probably under Jaina influence. 
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conqueror. But M. Jouveau-Dubreuil lias shown that the 
belief is a little exaggerated, at least so far as the South is 
concerned/ I have a lurking suspicion in my mind that 
Samudra-Gupta’s imagination was fired by the poet Kalidasa’s 
description of Raghu’s digvijaya and he may have tried to 
imitate it, as far as it was then possible.^ Eaghu conquered the 
eastern and south-eastern powers and then turned southwards. 
Samudra-Gupta himself belonged to the eastern province of 
Magadha and he therefore first ^ turned southwards. But 
meeting with a repulse there, after some success, he could not 
complete the chcuit of South India, but retraced his steps 
conquering some more petty principalities. The easier conquests 
in North India have been made much of by his panegyrist and 
the diplomatic relations with some foreign powers, though true, 
may have been entered into by Samudra-Gupta or described by 
Harisena in imitation of Raghu’s conquest of the Persians, the 
Huns and the Kambojas. Kalidasa could not flatter the Gupta 


' A.H.D., pp. 58-61. 

^ Samudra-Gupta seems to have had a predecessor in Candra- 
Yarman of Puskarana, who claims to have conquered even YShllka 
(Bahlk) where KSlidasa made Raghu go. 

® The Allahabad Pillar Inscription describes the southern 
conquests first and M. Jouveau-Dubreuil seems justified (A.H.D., 
p. 59) in rejecting Vincent A. Smith’s theory p. 299) that 

Samudra-Gupta first “ subjugated the RSjSs of the Gangetic plain.” 

* G. Jouveau-Dubreuil (A.H.D., pp. 59, 60) shows that Deva- 
rSstra is not Mahar^stra, nor is Erandapalla in Khandesh. Professor 
Bhandarkar (I.H.Q. L, p. 253, 254) seems to accept Monsieur Jouveau- 
Dubreuil’s identifications. It would be proper for me to mention 
here Professor Dr, Radhakiimud Mukherji’s objection against the 
French scholar’s rejection of MahSrEstra and Erancjol. He told me 
that it would be difficult for Samudra-Gupta to return by the way 
he had first marched for his conquered enemies would try to harm 
him and he would therefore take a more westerly direction. But 
the argument does not convince me and it is possible to infer from 
the text of the inscription that Samudra-Gupta did slightly alter 
his path, but still confining himself to the east coast. In support of 
an eastern locality for Devaristra, I may quote a verse occurring in 
the YEyn and Brahman(Ja PurSnas, giving the territorial limits of the 
Devaraksitas (of the fourth century A.D. ?) : 

I w % (Pargiter, D.K.A., p. 54.) 
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monarchs by making Raghu conquer lands wliich even Samudra- 
Gupta could not reach. Why do Gupta period theorists 
forget this ? The first portion of the Allahabad Inscription 
of Samudra-Gupta, describing Candra-Gupta’s acceptance 
of this prince as heir-apparent and ensuing events, has a 
strong resemblance with the concluding portion of Raghuvaipsa, 
Canto III, and the first few verses of Canto IV, where we have 
a similar description of Dilipa’s passing on of the crown to 
Raghu and the immediate effect of Raghu’s accession. One 
would naturally think that Kalidasa was influenced by the 
actual facts of Samudra-Gupta’s accession, but is it certain that 
Harisena did not use the eoiut poet’s usual hyperbole? I 
shall show the resemblances elsewhere but I may mention one 
parallel here : “ ir%f%?n3: i ^ ^ 

T: ii” (Ra., IV. 2) possibly suggested 

II’” of the inscription (!• 10.) ; 
compare also v. 4 (U. 7-8) of the inscription with Ra., III. 68. 
And “ ” of the inscription (1. 25.) 

may preserve a distant reminiscence of “ 

” (Ra., . X III. 6) and of the verse preceding 
it ( “ td ^ irflfiT i fSiwylRlsir^Tr- 

m ii” ). 

But some historical facts may be after all behind Kalidasa’s 
story. I have already drawn attention to the fact that the king 
of Kalinga has been likened to adverse fortune in Ra, VI. 58, 
where Indumati rejects him. This may have been due, as I 
have suggested, to the historical depredations of king Khai'avela 
of Kalinga of the preceding century over the territory, 
among others, of the Bhojakas of Vidai’bha Kalidasa has 
dilated over only three conquests, those of Kalinga, Persia and 
Kamarupa. The king of Kamarapa did not fight at all but the 
Kalingans and the Persians did put up a tough fight. Kalidasa 
has described these two fightings with some animus. The 
reason for his pique against the Kalingans has been already 


* Does ‘ ’ mean ‘ whose coronation salute being done ’ ? 
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indicated and that for the Persians I shall suggest now. The 
Jaina legend in connexion with Kalakacarya’s history represents 
him as going out of India and bringing the Sakas from the 
other side of the Indus to dethrone and kill Gardabhilla of 
Ujjayint The chiefs of these foreigners are termed Sahis and 
their overlord Sahanu Sahi. ^ The titles are Persian and 
we know that the Sakas in and to the north-west of India in 
the first centuny B.C. were under the Parthians or were related 
to them.^ Kalidasa’s fair Ujjayini remained under foreign 
rule till (Gardabhilla’s son) Vikramaditya, so the tradition 
continues, came from Pratisthana (Paithan) and drove out these 
Saka-Parthava usurpers. Our poet could not therefore cherish 
kindly feelings towards these Sakas or their suzerains, the 
Parthians, and he made Raghu beard the Persian lion in his 
den. The foreign conquerors of Ujjayim were Sakas and not 
Persains proper but they were vassals of the Persians and 
bore Persian titles and certainly followed Persian ways. We 
may tlierefore believe that Kalidasa made Raghu conquer the 
overlords of these Sakas, the Persians, in their own home to 
wipe off} if he could, this national disgrace. The Kumarasam- 
bhava may have been written when the “ demoniacal ” foreigners 
were reigning in the heart of the sacred land of Avanti® and 
the prince Vikramaditya* may have been living in the court 

* See Z. D. M. G., Vol. 34. pp. 262-3. Professor Sten Konow 
makes out the Indo-Scythian conquerors of India to be Iranian in 
stock and speech. See Modern Eeview, April, 1921 pp. 463 — 470. 

" See Smith, E.H.I ^ pp. 242 ff., Rapson, O.H.I.,I, Oh. 23. 

(II. I), etc., of the Kumarasambhava. Students of Bengali Litera- 
ture -will here recall the case of the tVrtra-SamhSra) of Babu 

Heinchandra Bandyopadhyaya. 

^ I am not certain whether was the name of the in- 

dividual or the title assumed on accession, but the latter assumption 
would probably he more natural. Candra-Gupta II, who reconquered 
Malwa from the Sakas about the end of the fourth century A.D., 
was probably the second man to assume the title of Vikramaditya, 
in imitation, as it seems, of the avenger of Gardabhilla. Similar 
attempts at iinitataion by King Bhoja of Dii^ra of early eleventh 
century are known to scholars. Modern traditions about VikramMitya 
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of Prafistliana, planning the rescue of his ancestral kingdom 
from the yoke of the foreigners.^ The Eaglmvaipsa was 
certainly a later work, possibly the last of Kalidasa’s writings. 
There was peace and prosperity now, and the poet takes an 
imaginary vengeance on the late disturbers of the peace. ^ 
I shall show below that Kalidasa makes a veiled reference 
to Vikramaditya, king of Ujjayini in the Eaghuvaipsa. 

We may now turn to the sixth canto of the Eaghuvaipsa^ 
where the qualities of some of the important kings of 
India are recounted before Indumati and our poet incidentally 
gives us some idea of the political condition of India in his 
time (or shortly before). We are justified in making some 
inferences about contemporary conditions by the factt hat there 
is little cojTespondence between Kalidasa’s political divisions 
and those in the Eamayana and the earlier Puranas ; Kalidasa 
was therefore influenced more by the actuals of his day than 

seem to contain elements from incidents in the reigns of these three 
kings. The VikramSditya referred to by H3:ia (Y. 64) must necessarily 
be Gardabhiila’s son. The greater part of K^ilidSsa’s literary career 
probably belonged to a period prior to VikramMitya’s patronage. 

^ I have given one possible explanation for the non-complet- 
ion of the work ; another may be that fear of the reigning ^aka 
chief made K^iidfei leave his poem unfinished. I must mention 
here a view long held by my friend Professor Pramathanath Barkar 
that the KumSrasambhava is not an incomplete poem but that its 
story has a natural and artistic end with the eighth canto. But I 
do not accept iny friend’s view as the Kumara is not even conceived 
at the end of that canto. 

^ The ^aka invaders may have been known, when they first 
came, as Persians, and their true nationality may have been realised 
only later. We have a somewhat similar case in the term 
(PhiriogI=: Frank) used long in my province promiscuously for all 
Europeans. The 'ivvUer of the Periplm of the Erythrean Sea (§38), 
'knew the &a]ms of Sind as Parthians* KSlidSsa’s information 
about Persia may have been obtained not from travel in that land but 
only from the testimony of the ^aka intruders in Ujjayini. The inf or-- 
mation about the Hums may well have been received from this source. 
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by the earlier writers. But it is possible that m some eases 
there is no correspondence between Sunanda’s description and 
the real condition of the state in Kalidasa’s time. 

The king of Magadha heads the list. He is described 
inverses 21 — 24 and Verse 25 refers to his rejection by 
Indumati. The verses may be quoted here: 


^Tsrr wth 

^ ^TT: HJg 5?^ I 

3?fMH«3FRft =arP?Tri^ ?Tf^: IR=?II 



wsqtf^ Tr^ctK5Si»iiw«i't>f'saroR 

gwri^if hthth; iR«n 



Verse 22 distinctly shows that Magadha was the chief 
power in India in Kalidasa’s time. The Gupta period theorists 
read here a reference to the Imperial Guptas of Magadha. But, 
was an inglorious dynasty ruling in Magadha in the first century 
B. C. ? The Mauryas were the paramount rulers of North India 
and though die Magadhan Empire had considerably diminished 
during the reign of the successors of Asoka, Pusyamitra, the 
founder of the Sunga dynasty, did make some extension of 
territory ; and though by the time of the Kanvas, who were 
reigning in the second and third quarters of the first century 
B.C., disintegration had again set in, die imperial glory had not 
altogether left the throne of Puspapura (Pataliputra). The 
Kanvas may well be compared to the later Mughal Badshahs of 
India, who though Emperors in litde more than name, did receive 
the honour of paramount rulers. The glory of the Magadhan 
throne extended in the past through the ^ungas, the Mauryas, 
the Nandas and the ^isunagas to the Puranie Bjhadrathas. 
There is therefore nothing in verse 22 making for a late date. 
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The following verse refers to the peilbrmance of many 
sacrifices by the King of Magadha. Here too the Gupta x^eriod 
theorists see a reference to the j)erf ormance of the Asvamedha 
sacrifice by Samudra-Gupta after it was long in disuse 

•”). But did not Pusyainitra too revive the Asva- 
medha ceremomy of which we have an allusion in Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya, a circumstantial account in Kalidasa’s own Mala- 
vikagnimitra and a reference in the newly discovered Suhga 
Inscri]ption ? ‘ That Kalidasa had a great regal’d for the 
Suhgas is conclusively proved by his selecting the theme 
of his virgin drama from their history. And these Suhgas 
were not far removed in time from a writer writing in ±50 B.C. 
Indumati bows to the King of Magadha before she passes 
on to another king ; no other king received the same treatment. 
This is, so says Mr. Bijay Chandra Majumdar, because the 
Guf)tas were the Emperors of North India in the fifth century 
A.D. But imiierial title (with a nominal empire, if you like) 
is intelligible in the King of Magadha of pre-Christian 
centuries as well. The real reason for Indumatl’s 
however, seems to me to lie in the fact that a Brahmin 
dynasty was just then sitting on the throne of Magadha. 
The Kanvas (72 B.C. — 28 B.C.) were certainly Brahmins 
and such may have been their predecessors, the Suhgas, too;’ a 
Ksatriya jn’incess would naturally bow down before a Brahmin 
prince.® This interpretation is probably supported by the 

’ Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in Modern Review for October, 1924 
(pp. 4.30-2). The inscription (found in Ayodhjui) gives the interesting 
information that Pusyamitra performed the Asvamedha sacrifice 
twice — “ ” {ibid.^ Tp. 431). 

“ See K. P. Jayaswal, J.B.O.R.S., Vol. IV, pp. 257-260. MM. 
Pt. H. P. Shastri first offered this suggestion. The arguments of Pt. 
Shastri and Mr. Jayaswal convince me. 

I do not blind myself to the artistic effect of making 
Indnmat! pause a while before the first king she is introduced to 
and courteously bowing to him before rejection ; sho soon gets 
over her delicacy and rejects suitor after suitor till she comes to 
Aja. I do not want to forget that KaiidSsa was writing poetry and 
not history and I regret the lot of us twentieth century readers 
18 
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expression — labdhavarna in v. 21, where a secondary meaning 
of (a Brahmin’s caste or, say, a twiee-born’s 

caste) may have been also intended. The Kanvas were 
Brahmins and if the Sungas too were not so, they were at least 
of a higher caste than the doubly fallen (casteless and heretical) 
Mauryas. Kalidasa may have been thinking of Pusyamitra 
when he wrote “ ” and hth jtsiwwrit ” 

for the founder of the ^uhga dynasty inaugurated a Brahmanie- 
al revival and gained popularity with the Hindu subjects who 
had so long been cast into the shade, and he certainly crossed 
swords with the Yavana invader Menander and defeated 
him.^ It is also possible that our poet was thinking of 
Vasudeva, the founder of the Kanva dynasty, who could well 
earn popularity with the subjects through the removal of the 
licentious Suhga king Devabhuti ( — bhumi.) No special 
significance can, however, be shown for parantapah in this 
case.^ Before taking leave of the Idng of Magadha, I 
must, in all honesty, mention one point which might go 
against my theory. Verse 21 makes this king “the refuge 
of persons seeking shelter ” and we should probably read 
here an allusion to some well-known incident in the life of 
the contemporary king of Magadha or of any previous king 

who have to road history in the finest poem. Still, an indirect 
hint at the caste of the contemporary king of Magadha does not 
seem to me incompatible with the artistic reason for this preferen- 
tial treatment. [I may mention here a highly humorous explana- 
tion of this pranama proposed by Mr. 2^i’ityalal Mookerji, 
late Principal of the Carmichael College, Rangpur. When I gave him 
one day my explanation of the obeisance, he said with a smile, 
“ iflll f (“ Don’t 

yon understand the reason ? Indnmati thought ‘ Grandpa, thou too 
(art come) !' ’0 ]. 

^ Even if the whole fighting was done by his grandson, Prince 
Yasumitra, the credit goes to him. 

Yasiideva=:Krs33a was, however, famous as a killer of many 
foes, human and non-human. 
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(historical or Puranic). ^ From my present knowledge I 
cannot make out what incident in the first or any previous 
century before Christ our poet could have referred to* But 
there is a line in Harisena’s panegyric of Samudra-Gupta 
which does speak of that monarch’s vouchsafing of help to 
other kings— 

(L 23).’^^ This ought to make Kalidasa posterior 
to Samudra-Gupta, but, as I have sufficient ground for 
believing that Asvaghosa has borrowed from Kalidasa and 
not Kalidasa from him, I prefer to take Harisena’s statement 
as a hyperbole in the usual courtier’s style and possibly 
under the influence of Kalidasa. Later research may some 
day reveal to us some story of Pusyamitra’s helping of other 
(Brahmanical) states in throwing off foreign (or Buddhist) 
yoke.^ Can we read here any reference to Udayana’s 
regaining of his ancestral land (encroached upon by the Kasis) 

^ Possibly not Puri5i?ic, because ‘ 

’ of Ra., XIIT. 6, seems to indicate that such an incident 
was in the living memory of people. If Ptisyamitra is meant 
by KSIlidAsa in Ra,, YI, 21, he could certainly be described as 
* in XIIL 6. [But was K. thinking of the refuge and help 

Yikramiditya received from the xlndhra court ? If performance of 
sacrilices could entitle Pusyamitra to the epithet dliarmotiam^ 
some Andhra chiefs (notably, the third, Srl-Satakar??i) could lay 
claim to it (see Rapson, G. PL I,, I. pp. 530-1). The son of 
Gardabhilla overthrown and killed by the foreign ^akas could 
certainly be alluded to as upaplavin 

® Gf. also “ 26. 

^ After I had written the above I referred the question to my 
friend Professor Pramathanath Sarkar. He said Kliidasa was prob- 
ably alluding to PiiSyamitra who must have helped many princes 
suffering from the attacks of Menander by defeating him or to 
Candragupta Maury a who certainly formed a league with many chiefs 
and helped them to throw off the Greek yoke. My friend was 
emphatic in his view that most of the kings thought of by 
Kalidasa belonged to the immediate past and were not his 
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throiiglx the help of Dax'saka, king of Magadha, with whose 
sister Padniavati he contracted a political marriage ? ' 

After the king of Magadha is coixrteonsly rejected by 
Indumati, Sunanda carries her to the king of Ahga. A king 
of Ahga is certainly unintelligible as a power distinct from the 
Gupta king of M^adha in the fourth or fifth century A.D., 
and neither Ahga nor Campa come in for mention in any of 
the Gupta Inscriptions. Ahga must have been included with- 
in the home province of the Gupta emperor. We must there- 
fore assume that Kalidasa’s Ahga- natha belongs to the realm of 
legends. But if there was no distinct state of Ahga in Kalida- 
sa’s time, why did he introduce a king of Ahga in the sixth 
canto of the Eaghuvaip^a ? I have already ch’awn attention 
to the purposive character of Kalidasa’s selection. There are 
some indications about the presence of a state of Ahga, distinct 
from that of Magadha, in the second eentmy B.C., and the 
same condition may be safely inferred for the following century. 
Kharavela lays claim to haTOig carried away the wealth of 
Magadha and Ahga;* Magadha and Ahga were therefore 
distinct hingdoras in his time. The king of Rajagfha 
(1.8) also may have been disting-uished from Byhaspatimitra 
(=Pusyamitra, according to Mr. Jayaswal) of Magadha (1. 12), 
though Mr. Jayaswal has identifiol the two. * The mention of 

’ The story is given in the Svapnavasavadatta and in the 
KathSsaritsSgara (possibl 3 ’’onthe basis of the Brhatkath3 of GunSiJliya 
for the brief Brhatkathaslokasangrah.a of BuddhasvSinin makes 
a refei’ence to PadmSvatl). See Harit Kidshna Deli’s paper “Udayaaa 
Vatsa-RSJa,” Calcutta, 1919. 

“ “Anffa-Magadha-vasuv} ca neyali” — IlSthigiimphS Inscription, 
1. 12, .J.B.b.E.S., vol. IV, p. 384. 

* See C.H.I., I, pp. 527, 537. Mr. Jaj'aswal has certainly made 
out a strong case for the identity of the king of RSjagrha with Baha- 
satimitra, the king of Magadha. Mathura and the adjoining regions 
were certainly within the sphere of influence of the house of Vatsa 
(the Suhgas) at this time as numismatic evidence seems to indicate 
{Ibid., pp. 525-6). But the language of the Hathigumpha Inscription 
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a distinct king of Aoga in Raglm., Canto VI, should therefore 
place Kalidasa close to Kharavela’s time. One ?erse of the 
Aiiga group (v. 79) gives us an interesting bit of information : 
'' ^ i fStfi ^ 

ft. We may infer from this that 
the king of Ahga was a great patron of learning in Kalidasa's 
day— the poet may, for all that we know, have himself received 
his patronage. Will scholars search for a king of Ahga 
answering this' description, in^te century B.C., 

or in the legendary period — or say in the fifth or sixth centu- 
ry A,I).? Scholars who make Kalidasa recipient of Gupta 
patronage should notice that the poet has made the hing of 
Ahga a scholar and patron of learning and not the hing of 


seems to cast some doubt over the point. Bahasatimitra’s identifica- 
tion with Piisyamitra is possible but not certain. But Bahasatiiiiitra 
ol the PabhosI Inscription (Ltider’s 904 ) and of coins cannot certainly 
])e Piisyaiiiitra. For how could SsSdhasena, maternal uncle of 
Baliasatimitra, have lived till the tenth j’^ear of the reign of Odraka, 
the fifth ^ahga king, if Bahasatimitra were Pusyamitra, the first 
Siihga monarch ? However, as this Bahasatimitra had relations in 
Mathiml, lie could be identified with Bahasatimitra=king of Magadlia 
(and Rajagrha) of the HSthiguinphl Inscription, if we could bring 
down Kharavela to the time of Odraka aiid give up all thoughts of his 
contemporaneity with Pusyamitra. Mr. Jayaswal has himself recently 
spoken of the uncertainty of palseographic evidence (Modern Review, 
October, 1924, p, 432). The Sstakarni referred to by^ Kharavela (1. 4) 
may well be Satakarui II, the sixth Andhra king, and not SrT-Saia- 
karni, the third m,oiiarch(as Mr. Jayaswal supposes, J.B.O.R.S., III., 
pp. 441-2). This supposition will probably remove all difliciilties. 
The king of Magadha and the king of RSjagrha of the Hathigumpha: 
Inscription will then easily mean the same person. The inscription 
may really have been incised in the, 165th year since Aiokci^s 
accemion^ for Asoka was the “ Miiriya King ” who conquered Kalinga 
and Candragupta had nothing to do with it. Of course I do not 
get any support for my theory from the interpretation of the 
inscx'iption I myself propose but separate mention of Ahga and 
Magadha in I 12 is suffioieui] for my purpose. 
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Magadha. Kalidasa’s partiality for tlie king of Anga is also 
borne out by the next verse, “ 

pnft i sit# si top# ^ =5 hwht ^ 5tT, 

li.”' 

Next comes the king of Avanti. The verses being 
very important from my point of view I quote them in 
full : — 


“ ctcT: qf fpsTHf (v. 1. q^qf) ^ i 

f^tqswq; (v. 1. i^^q^isriJi) wi 



totNt =5tTOr?rg«ird3trt5q?'q lUPili 

qr?t qqr% HirJr55rsK#!q|5tfflil#?f^Rnf^ i 

HOT??r%«slITH5fisif SWq^TflWFq qsit^ II ^^11 
?r# ?rfTTO3^^Hsn?I ’qs=?#%: I 

diraq^sftf Hf fgqrfii s pq k CTq# f¥q qr% sr#qi^ ii^«ii 
qr#T pgf qif#'#T aef^squraf i 

H^TPrarf5i#i^gqffq^ q?nq^#f#r?rqqf i 

qqwq HI #Tm#fTiFif fgpft Higp^ wqq; ii^^it. 


These verses plainly show that there was then sitting on 
the throne of Avanti a king (and no provincial governor) 
independent of Magadhan or any other control. Prior to the 
conquest of Malwa by Candra-Gupta 11 this region was under 
the rule of the ^akas (Western Satraps)’ and it is highly 
doubtful if the sympathy of Kalidasa would go out for these 
foreign usurpers. And after the Gupta conquest, Malwa was 

^ Will a Pandit Manmathanath Bhattacharya appear in Bihar 
and claim that KSlidSaa was ,a native of Bhagalpur District ? My 
late lamented teacher Pandit Sarat Chandra fetrl iised to say that “of 
all the provinces of India Bihar has the best claim to call itself 
the home of the immortal poet of India.” His view, so far as is 
known to me, was based only on the nature of the local traditison 
and not on Ra., VI. 29. KSlidSsa was in all probability both a native 
and a resident of Avanti. He may have received only some help 
from Anga and even that is by no means certain. . . ■ 

Smith, E.H.I.*, p, 307. 
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included in the Gupta empire and a ruler meriting Kalidasa’s 
description could hardly be a provincial governor or even a 
yuva-raja holding the province for the crown. Several schol- 
ars like to make Candra-Gupta II the Vikramaditya who 
patronised Kalidasa. But Candra-Gupta II was a king of 
Magadha and not of Ujjayini, whereas Kalidasa’s patron is 
traditionally ascribed to Ujja 3 rim. I have no quarrel with 
persons who reject traditions altogether but I cannot under- 
stand the ardhajaratlya attitude of those scholars who 
accept one part of a ti-adition and conveniently ignore 
the other. If Kalidasa’s patron was a Idng named or titled 
Vikramaditya, he was also king of Ujjayini ; such 
Candra-Gupta II was certainly not, nor so any other 
later Gupta king. The poet has likened the king of Avanti 
to the Moon, newly risen, in verse 31, but he immediately 
corrects himself by comparing him to the Sun in the 
following verse. This probably suggests that Kalidasa was 
thinking of the name or title of his patron, Yi^dmvrdditya. 
But verse 36 gives us a clear’ allusion to this name: 
“ As the water lily cannot love the Sim, so could not that 
exquisitely delicate princess place her heart on him who causes 
his friend-lotuses to bloom forth and his enemy-mud to dry up 
at his valour!’ We have here both a comparison with the 
Sun {Aditya) and a mention of the king’s valour {pratdpa, 
a synonym for vihrama). I cannot therefore doubt that we 
have here an exquisitely fine allusion to the name or epithet 
(Vikramaditya) of the king of Ujja 3 dnL It should be noted 
that the simile “ as the lily does not like the Sun ” has not 
been used in the case of any other suitor, though the opposite 
one, “as die lotus does not like the Moon,” has been used 
tivice — qf. “ greiT: htoft w ^ i 

” and “ 

There was therefore something deliberate in this 
expression and I conclude that Kalidasa has referred to 
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Vihrcmiddity asking of Ujjayin% in the Eaghtwamiad I 
would identity this Vikramaditya with the Vikramaditya of 
Jaina tradition, who in the first century B.G. drove out the 
Sakas from Ujjayini and established himself on the throne of 
his (father) Gardabhilla, “ in v, 31 probably 

refers to the new accession of this monarch and reference to 
the youth of the king in v* 35 points that way. It should 
be noted that Kalidasa has not invested this suitor of Indumati 
with a Puranic pedigree, as he has, for example, done in the case 
of the next king. The dynasty to which Kalidasa thus makes 
reference had probably on that account but newly come to 
power. If we are justified in identifying this dynasty with 
“the seven Gardabliillas ” of the Matsya, Vayu and 
Brahmanda Puranas (Pargiter, D.K.A., p. 46), just before 
the Sakas, the family was certainly a new one, provided 
Gardabhilla was the first king. Jaina tradition makes 
Gardabhilla reign for 13 years and places an interval of 
135 years between his son Vikramaditya’s accession and 
the coming back of the Sakas to power, with a Saka 

^ I told Professor Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar of interpret- 

ation of Ra., YL 36, and I was glad to find that I convinced 
him. Of course the Professor does not share my view about 
the date of KSlidasa— -he places him in the sixth century 
A.D. Professor Dr. Radhakumiid Maker ji recently drew my 
attention to a somewhat similar interpretation by Mr. Dhanapati 
Banerji in Q.J.M.S., YoL X., pp. 77-8. Mr. Banerji deduces refer- 
ence to YikramSditya from the Avanti-natha’s being compared 
to the Sun (in v, 32 c, d, and v. 36 d)^ and from the mention 
of his fine physique (in v. 32 <x, b). Mi% Sankara (ibid., p, 188) 
rightly objects that vihrama (valour) is not synonymous with a 
manly form. Mr. Ban^rji’s reply (p. 364) is ineffective for ’’ 

(the synonym for “ given by the Sabdakalpadruma on the 

authority of Amara and Bharata and quoted with approval by 
Mr. Banerji) is not an exact equivalent for vihrama and is not even 
itself synonymous with a fine physique — a tall and largely built man 
is not necessarily “ and we should remember that among the 
PSn(}avas “ has been ascribed to Arjiina and not to the giant 

Bhima. I pin my faith on pratUpa in v. 36 c, which is certainly 
an exact equivalent for vihrama and the adiiya I search for in the 
same verse. I have therefore not been wholly anticipated but am in 
any case glad to find another worker read a reference to YikramMi- 
tya, king of Ujjayini, in Ra., YL 
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interregnum of 4 years between Gardabhilla and Vikramaditya. ' 
A period of 148 years is not much too long for 7 reigns. But 
the Vayu and the Brahmanda Puranas make the Gardabhilla 
dynasty reign for only 72 years (“ or — 140 ?), We 

may therefore assume that the Gardabhilla dynasty ended with. 
Sarasvati’s transgi'essor and not begun with him. Vikramaditya, 
coming after the ^aka usurpation, will in any case have founded 
a fresh hne ; “ ” wUl apply in either case with 

the same force. “ f Jsnerf*? ” in VI. 31, may 

refer to the conquest of the Sakas by Vikramaditya. A simi- 
lar allusion may also be contained in Ra., XI, 26-27. “ f^^rr 

I srii: ti 

sra I -^^lairsR'a' II.” 

Compare also the title of the Vikramorvasiya and “ (^"^i 
flr^JnT%5TT ^arg;” (B.S.S., 3rd ed., p. 16), 
“ (p. 18), etc., of its text.* 


’ Z.D.M.G-., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 254, 267. The Periplm seems 
to supply an interesting confirmation of one of these particulars by 
calling the city of Ujjayinl a royal capital/^ UjjayinJ 

probably passed about 78 A.D- into the hands of the ^aka prince 
CaBtana who may not have removed his capital there. Prior to this 
event the city must have formed for a long time the capital of a 
Hindu principality (connected, as numismatic evidence indicates, 
with the Andhra Empire). The Peripliis does not record its date and 
there is great diversity of opinion on the point. Mr. Schofif in the 
Introduction to his translation (pp. 7-15) declared in favour of 60 A. D. 
but the view of the scholars of his ‘ Second Group ’ (80-89 A. D.—p. 
292) commend itself to me. Mr. Schoff has, however, subsequently 
accepted 80 A.D. (See Smith, p. 245, n. 2) ; IJjjayinI 

must have then recently lost its independence. Castana’s successors 
seem, however, to have shifted their capital to that holy city. 

I have given above complete reference to the sources of the 
legend of Kalaka;c3;rya, Gardabhilla and the Sakas. But as the texts 
are not well-known and as the Cambridge History of India, which has 
published a summary, has not attained the popularity it fully 
deserves, I give below two extracts from it, at the sugges- 
tion of my friend Mr. Nirendranath Eay Chaudhuri of the Bangahasi 
College, Calcutta : — 
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The next king is Pratipa of Anupadesa. The fact that 
the description opens with an account (vv .5 38 — 40) of his 
legendary ancestor Kartavirya and that Pratipa is himself 
declared in verse 42 as superior to the legendary Parasurama 
probably shows that there was no real Indian dynasty ruling 
the land in Kalidasa’s time. But the mention of the province 

Only one legend, the ‘ the Story of 

the Teacher Kalaka,’ tells ns about some events which are supposed to 
have taken place in Ujjain and other parts of Western India during 
the first part of the first century B.G., or immediately before the 
foundation of the Vikrama Bra in 58 B.O. This legend is perhaps 
not totally devoid of all historical interest. For it records how the Jain 
saint Kailaka, having been insulted by King Gardabhilia of Ujjain, 
who, according to various traditions, was the father of the famous 
Vikramaditya, went in his desire for revenge to the land of the Sakas, 
whose king was styled ‘King of Kings’ (SahaniiEabi). This title, in 
its Greek and Indian forms, was certainly btorne by the vSaka kings of 
the Piinja]}, Manes and his successors, who belong to this period ; and 
as it actualh’- appears in the form Shaonano Sliao on the coins of 
their successors, the Kiishana monarchs, we <are perhaps justified in 
concluding that the legend is to some extent historical in charac- 
ter. However this may be, the story goes on to tell us that Kalaka 
persuaded a number of Saka satraps to invade Ujjain and overthrow 
the dynasty of Gardabhilia ; but that, some years afterwards, his son, 
the glorious Vikramaditya, repelled the invaders and re-established 
the throne of his ancestors. What the historical foundation of this 
legend may be, is wholly uncertain — perhaps it contains faint recol- 
lections of the Scythian dominion in Western India during the first 
century B.O. In any case, it seems undoubtedly to give further 
proof of the connexion of the Jains with Ujjain, a fact indicated also 
by their use of the Vikrama Era, which was established in the coun- 
try of Maiwi, of which Ujjain was the capital (Oharpentier, pp. 
167-8). 

“ But a few years later, c. 75 B.O., there arose another formid- 
able power on the west. The Scythians (Sakas) of Seistfo had 
occupied the delta of the Indus, which was known thereafter to 
Indian writers as Sakadvipa, ‘thedoibof the Sakas,’ and to the Greek 
geographers as Indo-Scythia. The memory of an episode in the his^ 
tory of UjjayinI as it was affected by this new element in Indian 
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shows that there was a separate kingdom there. I therefore 
infer that foreigners were probably reigning there. If Maliis- 
mati, the capital, was to the south of Ujjayini in Avanti, and 
the same as the modern Mandhata on the Narbada in the Nimar 
district of C. P., ^ the province was probably under Saka 
rule in the middle of the first century B.C., possibly even 
after Vikramaditya’s driving away of the Sakas from the 
Ujjayini region. But ^aka rule also prevailed there in the 
fourth century AD., in whose last decade Gandra-Gupta TI 

politics may possibly be preserved in the Jain story of Kaiaka, 
which is told in chapter YI, pp. 167-8. The story can neither be 
proved nor disproved ; but it may be said in its favour that its his- 
torical setting is not inconsistent with what we know of the political 
circumstances of Ujjayini at this period. A persecuted party in the 
state may well have invoked the aid of the warlike Sakas of Saka- 
dvlpa in order to crush a cruel despot ; and, as history has so often 
shown, such allies are not unlikely to have seized the kingdom 
for themselves. Both the tyrant Gardabhilla, whose misdeeds 

were responsible for the introduction of these avengers, and his 

/ 

son VikramSditya, who afterwards drove the Sakas out of the realm, 
according to the story, may perhaps be historical characters ; and, 
from the account which represents Yikramaditya as having come 
to Ujjayini from Pratishthana, we may infer that they were 
connected with the Andhras/" It is possible that we may recognise 
in this story the beginnings of that long struggle between the 
Andhras and the Sakas for the possession of Ujjayini, the varying 
fortunes of which may be clearly traced when the evidence of 
inscriptions becomes available in the second century A.D.t With 
the imperfect documents at our disposal, we can do little more 
than suggest such possibilities. It is hopeless to attempt to discri- 
minate between the elements which may be historical and others 
which are undoubtedly pure romance in the great cycle of legend 
which has gathered around the name, or rather the title, Vikrama- 

^ See, I, pp. 173, 531 and map 5, also map in 

Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Historical Traditions. 

These kings belonged probably to the family of Gardabhillas, who 
appear in the Puranas among the successors of the Andhras ; see Kali 
Age, pp, 44—6, 72, ' 

tB, M. Cat., Andhras, etc., pp. xxxv, xxxvb 
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conquered these parts from the Western Satraps. The passage 
is therefore indecisive for our purpose and we may pass on 
to the next king, Susea of ^urasena. This prince is des- 
cribed in y. 46 as belonging to the legendary ISTipa family^ 
and the same logic ought to indicate that there was a foreign 
power reigning in Mathura regions in KSidasa’s time. The 
Sakas were certainly there in the first century B. C.^ But 
can any such thing be said in the Gupta period? The 
Arjunayanas, an old Ksatriya tribe, ^ were reigning to the 
west of the Mathura region in Samudra-Gupta’s time as his 
feudatories (Allahabad Inscription, L 22) and Mathura was 
certainly included within Gupta territory, as the votive (?) 

ditya, ‘the Sun of Might. ’ Many kings at different periods and in 
different countries of India have been so styled ; and it seems that 
the exploits of more than one of them have been confused even 
in those legends which may be regarded as having some historical 
basis. While it is possible, nay even probable, that there may 
have been a YikramS:ditya who expelled the Sakas from Ujjayinl 
in the first century B.C., it is certain that the monarch who finally 
crushed the ^aka power in this region was the Gupta emperor, 
Candra-Gupta II VikramSditya (380 — 414 A.D). Indian tradition 
does not distinguish between these two. It regards the supposed 
founder of the era, which began in 58 B.O., (p. 571), and the royal 
patron of IQlidSsa, who lived more than four hundred years later, 
as one and the same person.” (Rapson, pp. 532”3). 

I am trying to show that our poet lived in the court of Garda- 
bhilla’s son (Vikramaditya) and not Candra-Gupta II (YikramSditya). 
But I am not concerned with the personality of the founder of 
the Sambat Era. Saras vatl, referred to above in my text, was 
K^lak^cSrya’s sister and a nun. Gardabhilla violated her and 
brought on himself the vengeance of Kalaka Suri. 

^ NIpa, the founder of the line belongs to the South Paucaia 
dynasty and is No. 66 in Pargiter’s list (Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition, p. 148). See ibid., pp. 117, 166, 281. 

* See KSlakasuriprabandha (in Prabhavakacarita), v. 67 
‘‘ i u ii,” Y. A. Smith, 

E.HJ.^ p. 241; Rapson, O.H.L, I, p. 526. 

"GaoapStha on Pl^ini, lY, 2. 80 ; O.H.L, I, p. 526. 
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stone inscription at Mathura of Candra-Gupta II (Fleet’s No. 4) 
clearly indicates. Kalidasa’s mention of a king at Mathura and 
the manner of his description can therefore be understood only 
in the first century B. 0. As Kalidasa’s contemporary ruler 
(or Satrap) of Mathura did not belong to a native dynasty, 
he had to select Indumati’s contemporary from the pre-historic 

ii” (v. 52) indicate that 
Kalidasa was now thinking of the contemporary ruler, an un- 
deshable foreign Satrap, fit to be likened to an obstruction ? 

The next king is Mahendra of Kalinga about whom I have 
already said much. The reference to the Spice Islands and 
their produce in verse 57 (“ 

”) is, as pointed out by Mr. Sankara,^ intelligible after 
75 B. C., the date of Kalinga colonisation of Sumatra and is a 
humorous bit of anachronism in Kalidasa’s usual style. I 
shall once again draw attention of my readers to Ea. VI, 58 
c. d. “ ” and my ex- 

planation of it in the light of Kharavela’s mischiefs in the 
territory of the Bhojakas.* After Mahendra comes the king 
of Plndya to whom Kalidasa has forgotten to give a name®. 
I need not say here arrything more about this king. “ 

H H II” probably sums up without specific mention 

Indumati’s passage before some other kings. We have next 
the description of Aja and Indumati’s bashful acceptance of 
this prince. As Aja belongs to the original story we should 

^I.H.Q., I, p. 315. 

“ That Rastrikas and Bhojakas do not mean particular peoples, 
outside the Kalinga territory, but KhSravela’s own provincial and 
local (0 governors (Lilder, E. I., X, suppl. p. 161, R. D. Banerji, J. B. 
0. R. S., Ill, p. 500) seems impossible to me. I have Mr. Jayaswal 
(J.B.O.R.S., III, p. 455) and Mr. Rapson (C. H. I., I, p. 535) on 
my side. Mr. Jayaswal rightly says, “ But nobody would think it 
important enough to mention in an inscription the respect one 
receives from one’s servants or officers.” 

“ Or was it because the poet could not coin a name from the 
Pnraj?as for the “ ” Dravidian chief ? 
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not suppose that Kalidasa has alluded to a contemporary king 
of Ayodhya. No historical conclusion should therefore be 
drawn from this separate mention of the state of Uttara- 
Ko&xla^ and I must now take leave of the sixth canto of 
the Eaghuvaipsa. 

But leave of the Raghuvatnsa we may not take yet The 
Gupta period theorists will say here that allusions to the 
Gupta kings and to their family are too many and too 
obvious in the Raghuvaiiisa to admit of any explanation other 
than the Gupta patronage of Kalidasa. But we should re- 
member that the Guptas are not really kings of Avanti 
with wdiich tradition associates Kalidasa’s Vikramaditya and 
where the poet certainly lived. The large number of 
derivatives of the root gup^ are noticed in Kalidasa only 

^ The Gupta period theorists need not therefore be troubled 
by the fact that AyodhyS was included Avithin and was a capital of 
the Gupta empire (Y. A. Smith, E. H. 1.“^, p. 310). My own attitude 
is just this : I do not want to read history, where it is not called 
for. The texts should be studied from their own points of view and 
if any historical conclusions can be deduced they should not contra- 
dict the internal data of the texts. This is unfortunately not 
usually done ; in the question of Kalidasa’s date, we have often 
theory first and interpretation of the text afterwards, instead of text 
before theory. Similarly historical facts should not be interpreted 
in the light of Kalidasa and then compared with his own statements ! 
Mr. Radlm Govinda Basak’s paper on the “Historical basis for 
Raghu’s conquests ” though very learned and full of acute sugges- 
tions is vitiated by this mixing up of evidence. 

• in Me. 47 (or 44) is taken to suggest “that 

at the time of the composition of that great lyric Skanda-Gupta had 
his residence fixed in Avanti, probably in UJjain and that he 
was placed in charge of the king’s (cf. the title Maliendraditya 
as used by king KumSra-Gupta I) army.” (Proceedings of 
the Calcutta Oriental Conference, p. 326). But unfortunately 
for Mr. Basak; KSiidSsa places Skanda not in Ujjayinl but on 
Mount Devagiri (mentioned in the previous verse) which is at some 
real distance from that city. How is it also known that Skanda- 
Gupta as a prince was a general of his father’s troops stationed in 
TJjjayinl ? The chronological order of the different works of Ks:ii- 
d^sa should also he fixed on purely internal evidence and not on sup- 
posed historical allusions. The Kumarasambhava which is certainly 
earlier than the Raghuvanife is placed by some scholars after 
that work just to suit the theories about the historical allusions ! 

To which Professor Dr. Meghnad Saha of our Physics Depart- 
ment draws my attention. 
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on account of the theory. A similar list can he made out 
from Asvaghosa's works hut no one will dare suggest that 
the Buddhist philosopher lived in the Gupta period. Sa- 
mudra and Gandra are too familiar terms in poetic vocabu- 
lary to call for any especial notice or historical explanation 
in the case of Kalidasa’s use. I would not urge any gramma- 
tical objection against the late Mr. Harinath Dey’s interpreta- 
tion of “ ” (Ra. I., 6), for a secondary meaning 

of ‘ lords of the earth since Samudi'a-Gupta ’ is a-priori not 
impossible.^ But when I compare the other alleged references 
to Samudra-Gupta or Candra-Gupta I lose all faith in this 
method. If the Guptas were lords of the earth since Samu- 
dra-Gupta, the poet could not possibly speak of his son Candra- 
Gupta n as purer than him ; for that would be the moaning 
of Ea. I, 12, “ l 

II.” Above all, Ra. XVII, 71 “ stf# 'gs'?: 

1^5 ^ ” clearly shows 

that Kalidasa never wanted to flatter the Gupta kings Samu- 
dra-Gupta and Candra-Gupta 11. If Dilipa is incidentally 
likened to Candra-Gupta 11, born of Samudra-Gupta, in 
Ra. I, 12, how do you explain Ra. Ill, 17 “ 

=5^^ iW: I <5? 3^: S|f^; 

II,” where the self-same Dilipa is compared to 
Samudra (or its swelKng) and his son Raghu to Ccwid'^’ct ? 
Why do- you notice only such passages as suit your theory 
and overlook the rest? An unprejudiced study of these 
references should convince one that Kalidasa has used only 
the language of poetry and he has in his usual way’^ con- 
stantly varied his similes. As regards the alleged frequent 
references to Kumara or Skanda, they may be also paralleled 
from the Buddhacarita ; and we should not blind ourselves to 

^ Nor would I say with a well-known Professor of English at 
Calcutta thah KSlidSsa has even referred to Candra-Gupta’s oSZS 
(Bengali for oj/ato = ‘brother-in-law ’) in Ea., XIII, 40 
etc. 

“ KaiidSsa’s rich fund of similes is proverbial. 
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the fact that Kalidasa was a devout Saiva* and frequent 
references to Siva’s son would be but natural here. I have 
already suggested one possible historical ground for the 
writing of the Kumarasambhava. Kalidasa may also 
have been making frequent visits to the temple of Kartikeya 
in Mount Devagiri, alluded to in the Meghaduta. Speaking 
of historical allusions, I may refer to Ra., Vin, 2 

sf II,” where the poet has probably the well- 

known parricide Ajatasatru in mind. The allusion, if 
meant, could hardly be understood in the fourth or fifth 
century A.D. Bana, writing in the seventh century, has 
preserved for us many anecdotes of the Suhga period but he 
has throughout given us the names. Kalidasa, if writing in 
the first century B.C., did not need to take the name of 
Ajatasatru and his indirect reference* could be easily 
understood by his contemporaries. 

The possible transference of the Gupta capital to Ayodhya 
is supposed by some to have been alluded to in KuSa’s return to 
Ayodhya, described in Raghuvauisa, Ganto XVI. But Kusa 
returned to Ayodhya and did not go there for the first time, as 
the Guptas did, and KuSa’s return is most probably given in the 
legends from which Kalidasa draws his story and not invented 
by the poet. The establishing of a, second capital at Ayodhya 
may, on the other hand, have been as much due to a msh to 
rival or at least imitate the glories of the famous Iksvakus (so 
beautifully sung by two of India’s greatest poets) as to adminis- 
trative necessities. Pure administrative necessity would proba- 
bly have led to the choice of a more westerly city like Mathm-a 
or a more central place like Allahabad. We should remember 
that the Guptas were Hindu revivalists and they would 

^ Compare, among others, the nandl-^lokas of the MSlavikS- 
gnimitra, the Viki’amorvasiya and the Abhijfianasaknntala, the 
bharata-vUkya of the last, the first verse of the Raghuvamsa and the 
theme of the KurnSrasambhava, 

® Of course, if meant. 
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naturally choose a royal city famous in Hindu tradition. 
Some direct influence of Kalidasa’s Kaghuvaipsa is possible 
here. I have aheady spoken of a possible influence of this 
epic on the conduct of Samudra-Gupta, I have a suspicion 
that the early Gupta kings were great admirers of Kalidasa’s 
works. One work of our poet was probably carried to 
Magadha (and Bengal) by some Gupta king. The Bengali 
recension of the Sakuntala spells the name of the hero 
as Dusmcmta,^ whereas all other texts spell it as 
Dusyania, even the Kashmir recension* which is in 
many respects similar to the Bengali text. The inference is 
natural that in the first codex of the drama brought to Bengal 
the subscript y was misread as m. The two letters, therefore, 
or their forms in subscript were so very similar that one could 
be mistaken for the other ; but as y seldom changes form in a 
ligature the ordinary letters y and in must have had the same 
look. We find this similarity in the Bilsad Stone Pillar In- 
scription of the time of Kumara-Gupta (Fleet’s Ko. 10, Plate 
V).* I therefore infer that the arch codex of the Bengali 
Sakuntala was brought some time in the reign of Kumara- 
Gupta or in that of his father Candra-Gupta II, the 
conqueror of Malwa. A drama would ordinarily circulate 
within narrow hmits, unless specially favoured by the position 
of the writer. But a good poem would reach distant regions 
earlier than the dramas of the same author. Asvaghosa’s 
Sariputraprakarana, for example, had a more hmited circula- 
tion* than Iris poems. Similarly Kalidasa’s dramas too may 
have been for long confined more or less to the Malwan stage 
and been carried to distant Magadha and Bengal by 

* See, e.g., Pt. Prem Chand Tarkavigisa’s text, Calcutta, 
1860, p. 3. 

See Biirkhurd’s Die Kashniii-er SakuntalS-Haiidsclirift, Vienna, 
1884, p. 21. 

“ See Table IV, column IV, rows 31 and 32 in BiiMer’s 
Indische PalaeograpMe (Tafeln) and the form of the m in Brahman- 
ya-deuasya of the Bilsad Inscription, 1. 7, in Fleet’s plate. 

* As is clearly indicated by its total disappearance from India. 

20 
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only Candra-Gupta II, conqueror of Malwa, or his son. In 
mediseval Bengali versions of the Sakuntala story and in some 
Bengal manuscripts of the Mahabharata too we find the spelling 
Diismanta, obviously under the influence of the popular 
drama of Kalidasa as current in Bengal. But there are 
manuscripts in Bengali character, e.g., some of the Mss. of 
the Padmapurana used by my friend Professor Haradatta 
Sarma for his text of selections from the Padma-Purana, ^ 
which spell the name as Dmyanta. 

That the nineteenth canto of the Raghuvarri& was not the 
last, as Mr. S. P. Pandit suj)posed,* cannot be seriously 
believed. The fact that the poet has rmshed a number of 
unimportant kings through the eighteenth canto shows that 
the poet is coming towards the end. But an artistic winding 
up required that there should be a little more leisurely move- 
ment and we have that in the nineteenth canto. The amours 
of Agnivarna in the last canto of the Eaghuvaipsa correspond 
to the eighth canto of the (unfinished) Kumarasambhava, 
the last that left his pen. But this nineteenth canto of the 
Baghuvarpsa does rrot show that the writer was a voluptuary ; 
Kalidasa’s moral tone is fully manifest in vv. 48 — 53. Agni- 
varna’s tragical culmination conveys a moral and is suggestive 
to historians. Kalidasa probably saw the inglorious end 
of a glorious line of kings through the debaucheries of the 
last king. And that line was most probably the family of the 
Suiigas with whom Kalidasa was in deep sympathy and the 
Agnivarna among the Suhgas was probably Devabhumi who 
was slaughtered by his indignant Brahmin minister Vasu- 
deva.® It should be noticed that Kalidasa makes the ministers 
of Agnivarna hide the news of the king’s death and secretly 

' Padmapurana and KSlidasa, Calcutta, 1925. 

* Preface to his edition of Ra., Vol. Ill, preface, pp. 14-18. 

“ “ wmrir I uraur ” 

(Pargiter, D.K.A., pp. 33-4), “ 

fw i” (Harsacarita Uc. VI, VidyasSgar’s ed., 

p. 173, Nirnaysagar ed., p. 199). 
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consume his body in fire under the pretext of performing some 
propitiatory rites for the king’s recovery. Some connexion 
with what Vasiideva Kanva did is quite evident. I may 
also point out that the names of many of the Suhga kings 
ended in — mitra=\bB Sun and the ^migas could therefore 
be thought of in connexion of the Eaghus of the solar race. 
Another sensual lung could have been also thought of by 
our poet when he wrote of Agnivarna, viz., Gardabhilla of 
Avanti, who brought on great misfortune to his whole kingdom 
by his debaucheries culminating in the forcible abduction of 
Sai'asvati, the sister of Kalakaearya. It is possible, as I have 
said aheady, that this Gardabhilla came at the end of the 
Gardabhilla dynasty and was not Gardabhilla I. ^ ISTurture of 
his son (Vikramaditya) under Satavahana protection and 
the regaining of the family glory through that prince may have 
something in common with the careful nourishing of the 
posthumous son, the hope of Agnivarna’s line, referred to at 
the end of the Eaghuvaipsa. Aditya of the Mai wan prince’s 
name or epithet easily lends itself to a veiled comparison with 
the kings of the solar dynasty. The Eaghuvaipsa was, therefore, 
not purely tragical in its culmination ; it ends with a hope for 
a glorious king. 

That Kalidasa could be contemporary with Agnimitra, as 
is inferred by Mr. S. Eay“ from only the hharata-vdkya of 
the Malavikagnimitra, “ ^ Jranrat w 

53^ ”, seems to me to be altogether impossible. 

Agnimitra’s foibles as well as his excellences and also those of 
Iravati (and Dharini) are described in the drama with a certain 
amount of humorous freedom and it is absurd that a con- 
temporary poet could thus flatter Agnimitra. That there is 
something strange in the bharata-vdkya I admit ; but 
acknowledging a problem is better than offering a cheap 

^ The Saka interregnum would create a gap and continuity of 
the line through this gap would not be spoken of. A culmination of 
the line, in Sarasvatl’s transgressor seems therefore more natural. 

® Sakuntaia, 5th ed., 1920, Introduction, pp. 28, 29. 
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explanation. Kalidasa could simply have begun his literary 
career when die Suhgas were still reigning and the Malavikag- 
nimitra certainly belongs to this early period.^ It is also 
possible that the regular type of the Bharatavakya had not yet 
been fixed by usage. I have already drawn attention to the 
fact that Banabhatta has preserved some ^unga traditions. It 
is therefore a-priori not impossible for a fifth century writer, 
living in Malwa, not far from Vidisa, the home of the Siuigas, 
to know much of these princes. Still so many are the minute 
historical details preserved intheMalavikagnimitra — details such 
as tally with known facts and are such that critical scholars of 
the present day feel disposed to utilise for the construction of 
liistory* — drat it is difficult to believe that they could be all 
remembered after six or seven centuries. I therefore think 
that Kalidasa wrote liis drama within a century of the reigns 
of Pusyamitra and Aguimitra, when their memory was still 
fresh in popular memory. The Malavikagnimitra was Kalida- 
sa’s first drama® and he was then a novice in his art. He 
would therefore hardly dare to be very original in his story and 
would rather follow facts closely. It is probably in the love 
incidents alone that Kalidasa has been original — even Malaidka’s 
misfortunes and subsequent admission into Agnimitra’s house- 
hold and maiTiage with him may have been given by history. 
However, 1 do not wish to press die evidence of the Malavik- 
agnimitra for fixing Kalidasa’s date, for I cannot prove that Kali- 
dasa had not some hdvya or historical -work about the ^uiigas 
before him. A later drama, the Mudraraksasa,"* reproducing 

^ Either Devabhumi (82-72 B.O. ?) or his predecessor BhSga- 
vata (114-82 B.C. ?) may have been then I’eigning. 

’ Cf. Eapson, C.H.I., Vol. I, Ch. XXI. 

* Compare the apologetic tone in the prologue. 

* The date of this drama is v;holly uncertain but that it 
belongs to a post-Chriatian epoch (perhaps later than the century 
to which KaiidSsa is usually assigned) may be taken for granted. 
See Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 204. 





The same, (Reproduced from the Cambridge History of India, 
Yol. I, by kind permission of the Cambridge University Press, 
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traditions of a still earlier epoch was based, according to 
Dhanika, on the Brliatkatlia/ 

The evidence of the Bhita medallion, on which Mi’. S. 
Ray* has pinned his faith so much, fails to convince me, and 
I shall not cite it in favour of a first century B.C. theory. 
How can we be altogether certain that it is a work of the 
Sunga period? Then, does it really picture the opening scene 
of the Sakuntala? We have a fine reproduction now of the 
medallion in an easity accessible volume® and its close 
scrutiny reveals important differences. There is no deer 
running befoi’e the horses. It cannot be urged that want of 
space to the right hand side induced the engraver to put the 
deer at the bottom, for we have two animals there and not 
one as in Kalidasa’s story. Then Kalidasa makes two hermits 
(three in the Devanagari recension) come and stop the king 
from his cruel quest, whereas we have here only one individual 
standing before the horses, with hands outstretched (to bid the 
party welcome?). Again, the person driving the horses with a 
whip in his right hand looks youthful and has got something like 
a crown on liis head and can hardly ansiver to Dusyanta’s 
elderly charioteer. The other person seated on the ehai’iot has 
neither a crown on his head nor a bow in his hand. Then 
again, who are the individuals at the top of the medallion ? 
With all these fundamental differences, how^ can the picture 
represent the opening scene of Kalidasa’s immortal drama ? 
I therefore set aside the allegation that its testimony places 
Kalidasa in the fii’st century B.C. or earlier,'* and I place 

’ .\valoka of Dhanika, com. on the Dasaropaka, Xirnaysfigar 
edition, Bombay, 1917, p. 34. No such tradition is on record about 
Kalidasa’s obligations. May not therefore conclude that he 
had only, living memory of the Suhgas to go by ? 

Sakuntala, Introduction, pp. 9-10. Mr. Sankara too has used 
its testimony with approbation (I.H.Q., Vol I, p. 313). 

“ Cambridge jHistory of India, Vol. I, Plate XXIX. See two 
impressions of the plaque in the annexed plate. 

■* With much diffidence I propose to take the plaque as depict- 
ing the scene of the aged man sent by the gods (pictured at the top ?) 
to create the first impression of mimgya in the prince Siddhartha’s 
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my hopes on the nature of the resemblances between Asvaghos<a 
and Kalidasa, as hinted in my pratijnd verses. My case 
fails if those resemblances (by the decisive character of some 
and the cumulative effect of the rest) do not establish my 
point. But my present conviction is that they do^ and in 
such a Avay that if Kalidasa is not removed from the fourth or 
the fifth century after Christ, Asvaghosa will have to be brought 
down from the Kusan period or all the passages in Ms works re- 
sembling Kalidasa will hav'eto be pronounced as post-Kalidasean 
interpolations. If such an abhyupagama is made by anybody 
for the sake of argument, I am certainly silenced. But 


I have not answered one very strong set of arguments, 
against an early date for Kalidasa, viz., those based on 
Kalidasa’s knowledge of (Grecian) astronomy and astrology. 
This I leave to more competent hands. I may, however, 
‘ : ’ make a few remarks here. Kalidasa 

certainly knew the rdsis and the planets and probably also the 
lagna (and perhaps the week days too). But when the Sarnath 
inseiiption of Baja Asvaghosa of e. 150 A.D.* clearly indicates 
the knowledge of solar days and consequently of rdsis on wliich 
they are based and when Aryadeva in the same century men- 
tions nara and reiki, ^ when the Divyavadana (XXXin,p. 042) 
and the Baudhayana Dharma Sutra (11. 5.23) show a knowledge 


mind, Avhen he was out on a drive. The man in front whom 
I take to be stretching out his hands in welcome may really be the 
old man with no control over his limbs. [I am informed by Rai 
Baliadur Daya Ram Sahni that some Buddhist remains have been dis- 
covered in that region.] 

’ Of course such scholars as do not already possess an intimate 
acquaintance with Kalidasa and Asvaghosa will not be convinced by 
what I have said above but such an acquaintance is essential for the 
correct evaluation of all internal evidence. As limitations of space 
obliged me to be very brief in comparing the two writers, I fear 
much of what I have said will remain obscure to my readers, unless 
they should have the texts discussed open before them when going 
through this paper. 

“ Lhder’s No. 922, E.I., Vol. YIII, pp. 171-2. 

“ J.A.S.B., 1898, p. 181. 
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of the planets, why must Kalidasa’s knowledge be made possi- 
ble after 200 A.D.? Archeologists often unconsciously suggest 
by their writings that inscriptions give currency to a usage/ 
but others may be excused if they believe that it is pre- 
valent customs and knowledge that they reflect. Kaiitilya, 
as admitted in Mr. Sankara’s earlier paper/ shows some 
knowledge of planets and their conjunctions. Though the 
genuineness of the Arthasastra is now doubted in several 
quarters, I am personally certain that it is a work of the 
fourth century before Christ.^ Cannot a further increase of 

^ See, e.g., Prof. Dr. Bliandarkar in the Bliandarkar Commemora» 
tion Volume, p. 189, 11. 10-13. 

" Q .J.M.S., IX, p. 21. 

The work has the stamp of antiquity on it. E%^cn the voca- 
bulary and syntax bespeak an early date. The vidyasamuddesa 
section should be particularly noticed. Its four-fold division of 
the attained such popularity that the author of the metrical 

Manu-Smrti, based on a Mfoava Dharma Sutra, adopted it, though 
the Manavas in olden times accepted only three vidyas, an informa- 
tion known both from the ArthasSstra and the NltisSra of Kamanda- 
ka. The Manii-Smrti is usually assigned to about 200 A.D, But my 
study has led me to the conclusion that the work is nearer the upper 
limit assigned by Btihler than the lower one. Mr. Jayaswal has 
placed its composition in Pusyamitra’s time and M.S.,I. 99-101, II. 87, 
etc., support him. The ArtliasSstra should therefore be earlier than 
the second century B.C. That Kautilya defines Anvlksak! as Sain- 
khya, Yoga and LokSyata should also prove his antiquity. Yatsya- 
yana, the author of the Nyaya Bhasya, who certainly lived before 
400 A.D. (Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism, pp. 27-8) obviously 
refers to “ i mwi: n ” of 

the xlrthafestra, vidyasanmddesa section (2nd ed., p. 7), /n his own 

j mm: TOrmki n 

(Hyayabhisya, Viz. ed., p. 7). It should be noticed that with the 
author of the ArthasSstra, Anviksaki means Sankhya, Yoga 
(=:Yaisesika ?) and Lokayata, whereas Yatsya^ ana understands it 
in the sense of Nyaya alone. Why is it that comparisons are 
made between Megasthenes and Kautilya to decide on the 
latter’s date ? Tradition says that CSuakya retired to forest after 
leaving Candragupta’s government under the charge of PSksasa. 
If he wrote a manual of politics for the guidance of the Matirya, 
its dictates would not be necessarily binding on the conduct 
of RSksasa or his royal master. The mistake is commonly made 
that actual practice can be gauged from the law books. But imfox’- 
tunately there has always been a great difference between theory and 
practice. Non-mention of Kautilya in Megasthenes’ work cannot 
cast any doubt on his existence for tradition makes the Brahmin 
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knowledge, resulting in tke use of rasis and of week days, be 
understood in two or three centuries more? Most of the astron- 
omical or astrological concepts found in Kiilidasa were evolved 
ill Greece ^ earlier than the middle of the first century B.G, 

return to liis forest almost immediately after Oaiidragiipta’s acces- 
sion and tlie foreign ambassador would neither meet Mm nor hear 
of him. Besides, we cannot be sure that Megasthenes did not refer 
to him for Ms work has not come down to ns in its entirety but only 
in a few quotations in other works. It is notorious that writers of 
summaries often omit important facts. Can we therefore expect that 
the Greek' and lloinan Iiistorians or naturalists, who have <iuoted, 
paraphrased or summarised such passages in Ms work as had a bearing 
on their respective topics, have, between them, preserved for us all that 
was irnportuut in the IncUka ? I have therefore little faith in the 
conclusions of Dr. Otto Btein, though Professor Dr. Wiiiternitx 
and some other scholars have accepted them. There are fairly old 
traditions extant for Kautiiya=GSjiakya’s authorship of a text 
on Statecraft and we niciy safely believe that the text published by 
Dr, Shama Silstri is in its essentials the same as left the pen of 
Gandragupta’s iirst minister in the fourth century B.O. The iigiire 
given by the seventh century^ vvriter Dandin for the extent of the 

mm: (Da^tkumEracarita, 

8th Ucchvfeq I\kS.P. ed. 1917, p. 256) — agrees with the Mysore text. 
The (‘now’) in Dandlrds statement may perhaps be 

with reference to the characters of the storj' who are placed in an 
early age. Dr. N. Law has given us a lengthy reply (Cal. Rev., Bept.- 
Dec. 1924) to Professor Winternitz's objections. Some more discus- 
sion of the question is expected shortly from Dr. Law and other 
scholars especially over Dr. Stein’s recent evidence of mrimga- 
<rvpiy^. [See H. G. Ray on the Artha&astra in recent iiiimbors 
of the I. A.] Whatever date scholars may finally agree upon for the 
ArthasSstva, my position about KSlklSJsa remains unaffected. 

^ I may not speak of the ultimate Babylonian source of Greek 
astronomy (and astrology), not even in view of the recent findings at 
Plarappa ami Mahenjo Daro, for I am contented to accept immediate 
Grecian oiigin of a good deal of K^lidSsa’s astral lore. Jrandm, if 
that is the tiaie reading of Ku., YIL 1, is certainly u (happy) Bans- 
kiitisation of the Greek SLaf^erpou-^io be paralleled by the 
of a nineteenth century orthodox Pandit of Bengal for the English 
word ‘ stupid.’ But the system of seven-day wrecks need not have 
been borrowed from Greece or Rome. The system was in currency 
in Western Asia since earliest times (Eii. Br. IV, p. 988 ^ 
whence India could have obtained it directly. As regards the 
supposed Biimeriau findings of the Indus region, it is too early 
to use their implications. The Aryans may have entered 
India after the Sumerians (or Elamites or whoever they may 
have been) left the land (or migrated southwards?) or may 
have failed to learn anything substantial from these more civilised 
natives at the first blush of their acquaintance i we have a parallel 
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at least about 125 B.G, when Hipparchus made liis calcula- 
tions/ This astronomer knew, as Mi\ A. C Banerji of our 
Mathematics Department assures me, of all these things 
(and even of the precession of the Equinox). Could not these 
ideas have entered at least some part of India in the first 
quarter of the first century B.C. ? In historical arguments, 
India is often looked upon as a small country wdiere the same 
knowledge and the same customs are supposed to prevail 
equally everywhere. But, imfoiiiinately, India has ahvays 
been (and even now is) a vast continent, where knowledge 
and customs have differed (and do still differ) from province 
to province. Avanti in IVestern India wars in the first century 
B.C. in almost as active communication with Greece and 
Rome, through the port of ^‘Barygaza” (=Bhrgiikaecha), 
as the extreme south ; ^ much astronomical lore could 
thus pour into Ujjayinl from the West through sea-faring 
merchants. That city early became a strong centre of 
astronomical studies and scientific astronomy wmuld evolve 

case in Greek history. Direct contact between w^estern India and 
western Asia is, how^ever, testified to by the Baveru JStaka (the 
SiippSraka J^taka) and the Periplus of the Erythnean Sea. There 
could thus be a substratum of Babylonian astronomy in tlie a>stral 
science of Ujjayinl, which could quickly acquire a scientific character 
under the influence of Hipparchus and others. 

^ 8ee Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th. ed., voL II, p, 797, for tlie 
date and origin of Greek astrology. 

See, among others, H, G. Rawlinson’s India and the AYestern 
AYorld, Oh. Y and YL To quote Professor Keith, “ AYe know that 
Alexandria under the Lagidai became a great centre of Greek learn- 
ing, and that between Alexandiia and UjjayinT through the port of 
Barygaza there was a brisk exchange of trade wdaich may have aided 
in intellectual contact.’’ (Sanskrit Drama, p. DO). The Lagidea 
are the Ptolemies who reigned in Egypt from the fourth 
century B.C. to the first. Hipparchus though a native of Bithy- 
nia (in Asia Minor) resided for some time in Alexandria (see Smith, 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman ilntiquities). It was from Bar- 
ygaza that the embassy of king Pandion or Poros sailed about 
27 B.C. (Strabo XA^. 73). See Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 
(§ 48) about the trade connexions of UjjayinT wdth Europe in the 
first century A.D. (and earlier ?). UjjayinT was the great empo- 
rium of the period.” (C.H.I., I. 517), See also Sten Konow in 
Modern Review, April, 1921, p. 467, c. 2. 

21 
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tliere earlier than in many other parts of India. If Kalidasa, 
a man of tliis region, shows a knowledge of scientific 
astronomy in a rather early epoch, one should have no matter 
for surprise. The manner in which Kalidasa has paraded his 
astronomical learning indicates the popularity of the study in 
that region, and probably also its recent introduction there. 
The Mycehakatika, which I believe to be of about the 
same age, also makes astrological references (IX. 33, etc.). 
The Satavahana prince Hala writing in the first century A.D. 
in the Andhra country shows a knowledge of week days 
(Sapta-Sati III. 01), and that implies much knowledge of 
scientific astronomy and cognate astrology.^ The close relation 
that the Andhras had with Ujjayini in this period is well- 
known.® Can we not suppose that Kalidasa living in 
Ujjayini in the previous century possessed the knowledge of 
week days, rdsis, planets and all that gear ? Ujjayini may 
have been an emporium not only of merchandise but also of 
scientific ideas. That Kalidasa does not seem to possess a 
scientific knowledge of the cause of an eclipse® should 
speak for his antiquity. I could not therefore find anything 
in the astronomical objections to necessitate the abandoning 
of Asvaghosa’s testimony. I cannot help believing that the 
current theories about the date and natikre of horro%vings 
from Greek Astronomy stand badly in need of revision,'^ 


’ See in this connection K. P. .laj'asw'al in I. A., 1918, p. 112. 

* C.H.I., I. pp. 531-4. 

“ The interpretation of Ra., XIV. 40 proposed by S. P. 
Pandit has long been abandoned by scholars. The mala of the 
Moon is not the occasional obscurity but the constant dark spot. 
KSlid3sa is therefore earlier than, at least, Aryabhatta (500 A.D.). 

^ I could not understand the significance of Mr. Sankara’s 
remarks : “ Now the Balance {tula), which always figures as a 
distinct sign in Hindu astrology, was unknown even to Hipparchus 
(c. 125 B.O.) and appears first in Geininus and Varro (c. 100 B.C.). 
Kalidasa must therefore have lived after 100 B.C.” (I. H. Q., I, p. ,315). 
What has Kalidasa to do with the tula ? He does not name it. 
The Uda would form the jamitra. “ house ” only if the lagna was 
in mem. It is not true that this rSsV was not in the Zodiac before 
Geminus and Varro. The Zodiac was divided into 13 “ houses ” 
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When discussing the date of Kalidasa I have kept in 
mind only the scholars who decide in favour of the fourth or 
fifth contiuy A.D., because I can never seriously think of the 
sixth century as a possible time for our poet’s life. Vatsa- 
bhatti, the writer of the Mandasor Inscription of the time of 
Kumara-Gupta 11 and Bandlmvarman (Fleet’s No. 18 — of 
c. 474 A.D.), was most certainly under the influence of 
Kalidasa’s writings.’ And our poet can never be placed after 
liim. I have read the inscription carefully and I could find 
nothing to doubt the obligation of the writer to Kalidasa, 
already surmised bj’’ several scholar’s.* I have also noticed 
the influence of Kalidasa in the Bhitari Stone Pillar and 
the Junnagarh Bock insciiptions of Skanda-Gupta ; but I 
reserve all this for a separate treatment. Bharavi too can 
never be placed before Kalidasa (see I. A., 1918, pp. 249-250). 
One scholar who believes in the sixth century theoi’y 
gave me as his reason the fact of India being divided into a 
number of petty principalities in that century, a condition reflect- 
ed in the Eaghuvatpsa. But similar conditions also prevailed in 
the first eentiu’y B.C. when after the disintegration of the 
Maurya Empire and the subsequent collapse of the Sungas, 

since very earlj’ times. Only tlie “ house ” corresponding to the 
present “ Balance ” had no Bpedal name : the “ Scorpion ” was 
extended across the seventh and eighth divisions. “ Libra ” (‘Balance’) 
was not of Greek invention. Ptolemy, who himself chiefly nsed 
the ‘ Claws ’ (x’yXai— part of the ‘ Bcorpion ’), speaks of it as 
H distinctly Ohaldcean sign ; and it occurs as an extra-xodiacal 
asterism in the Chinese sphere ” (Encyclopasdia Britannica, 11th 
ed., vol. xxviii, p. 994 — see the whole article on “ Zodiac ”). There 
were 12 divisions but only 11 symbols ; Geminus and Varro only 
introduced a name for the seventh rss't, I beg to take exception 
to another statement of Mr. Safikara. He ascribes Amarasimha, the 
famous lexicographer, to the 6th century A.D. as he follows 
VarSha and not Aryabhatta in equating the manvantara wnth 
71 instead of 72 mahdi/ugas '” (I. H. Q., I. p. 310). But Amara seems 
to have really followed the Manu Smrti (I. 79), which was certainly 
written several centuries before the times of Aryabhatta and Varaha- 
mihira. 

’ See Keith in J.R.A.S., 1909, pp. 433-4. 

“ Btihler, Kielhorn, Macdonell, Keith, Mr. Dhanapati Banerji, 
and others. 
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North India was divided into a number of small kingdoms, a con- 
dition furilier accelerated by the Saka settlements in three re- 
gions, the Punjab/ Mathura and Western India, In South India 
too, we have the Andhras (with their feudatories), the Kalihgas 
and the other Dravidian powers unapproached even by Asoka. 

It will probably be improper for me to make no mention 
of the historical reference read by Mallinatha in Ma, L 14, 
''sr?: ^ 

Mallinatha reads here an allusion 
to the rivalry between a poet Nicula and the Buddhist 
logician Dihnaga, both contemporaries of Kalidasa, and he 
proposes a second meaning of the verse in consonance with 
this allusion. The best view^ about Vasubandhu’s date 
seems now to be that he lived in the first half of the fourth 
century Al")/ and if Dinnaga was his pupil, as Buddhist 

* It is because foreigners were reigning in the Punjab for a 
very long time (longer than in MathurS) or KathiawSql) that KSlidSsa 
makes no suitor come from there for Indumati’s hand. 

® Particularly when rny friend Pandit Amarnath JhS, M.A., 
of our English Department asks me to answer the chronological 
difficulty created by it. 

See V. A. Smith, E. H. 1."*, pp. 346-7, on the basis of M. Peri’s 
work in B. E. F. E. 0. It is however no longer possible to connect 
Vasubandhu with the son (Samudra-Gupta) of Candra-Gupta I on 
the supposed authority of Yamana for the true reading of the passage 
(KSvySlankSra Sutra, III. 2,2) seems to be 

^ rciTrf^TTOrqr^^ »i” ^d., 1895, p. 32). Tiiis Subandhu, 

we now know, is not the author of the highly artificial prose romance 
YSsavadattS, nor is the Candragupta the Gupta king of that name. 
The Avantisiindarikatha informs us that this Subandhu was a con-' 
temporary of the Maurya Emperor Candragupta and his son 
Bindusa:ra (p. 1) ; and this text and the Abhinava BhSratl tell us that 
the poet captivated BindusSra’s heart by writing a drama named 
VasavadaUa-Nattci ( iya ?}-r-dkara* See M, Ram Krishna Kavi’s 
paper, “ Avantisundarl-kathS of Dancin’’ in the Proceedings of the 
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traditition asserts, ' he lived about the second half of the 
fourth century.* If Mallinatha’s interpretation is accepted, 
Kalidasa must be placed in the fourth century and he becomes 
a contemporary of Samudra-Gupta or his son Candra- 
Guptii II. This would of course fit in with the theory 
of most scholars. But is the testimony so sm-e that 
we must accept it ? Daksinavaifa-natha (12 th centmy) 
and after him Mallinatha (14th century) are the only 
commentators who speak of this allusion. The earlier 
commentator Vallabhadeva (10th century) has no inkling 
of it. There is no other evidence about the rivalry of a 
poet Nicula with the logician Dihnaga (or even of the 
existence of that poet) and such a rivalry is extremely improb- 
able. Then, the plural in “f^^^rrRra[” cannot he explained 
if Dihnaga is referred to hy Kalidasa as a rival f The 
name of Dihnaga was a terror in later Hindu philosophical 
circles and Dakeinavartanatha and Mallinatha, nurtured under 
the influence of these schools, naturally think of the writer of 
the Pramdha-samuccaya at the sight of the word Dihnaga. 
The story about Nieula probably comes from pure imagination, 
helped by the adjective for is not hdoya defined as 

Calcutta Oriental Conference, p. 196, and Rangaswami Saraswati’s 
paper on “ Vasubandhu or Subandhu” in ibid., pp. 203 — 21.3 (also 
an article in the I. H. Q., Vol. I, pp. 261-4). I have no opinion to 
hassard about the identity of YikramSditya of Ayodhj’S father of 
BSlSditya and patron of Vasubandhu mentioned by Buddhist writers 
{e.g., Paramartha in his Life of Vasubandhu). 

' Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 129 

“ See Keith’s Buddhist Philosophy, p. 305. 

^ Mr. Dhanapati Banerji has proposed a very queer meaning of 
vis., “ Buddhist savants out on mission to various places.” 
(Q.J.M.S., X.,p. 78), for which he has not given any authority and, I 
believe, has none. Mr. Sankara (Ibid., p. 188) has justly criticised 
him and Mr. Banerji’s reply (pp. 365-6) has not improved matters 
a bit. No historical conclusion can be arrived at by coining mean- 
ings of words at will. 
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rmdtmaha vdhya ? ^ Without labouring the point fiirtherj 
I shall make a quotation from Professor Keith, a writer who 
is himself not in disfavour of Kalidasa’s contemporaneity with 
Candra-Gupta II : But the diiiieulties of this argument are 
insurmountable. In the first place, it is extremely difficult to 
accept the alleged reference to Nieula, who is otherwise a mere 
name, and to Dihnaga ; why a Buddhist logician should have 
attacked a poet does not appear, especially as every other record 
of the conflict is lost Kor is douhle entendre at all in 
Kalidasa’s manner; ^ such efforts are little in harmony with 
Kalidasa’s age, while later they are precisely what is admitted, 
and are naturally seen by the commentators where not really 
intended.”^ Daksinavarta-natha and Mallinatha,, therefore, 
I cannot help believing, have coined a legend and not preserved 
a tradition. Occurrence of the story in two writers proves 

^ The rich imagination of our ancestors from the time of the 
writers of the Br^hrnanas, the Annkramauls and the PurSnas down to 
our present day Pandits, an imagination that never owns defeat before 
big gaps blit miiKSt boldly bridge it over, was broughthometo me when 
I was studying the traditions about the Rgvedic Xsts. I may mention 
as a typical illustration the Paranic analysis of the name of Bharad- 
vSja as * Wiara dvaja ’ and the worthless story about the sage's birth 
it gave rise to. Howmuchsoever one may lament it from the point of 
view of history, one has the consolation that this special gift of our 
race gave to the world a rich fund of story literature (Yedic, Puranic, 
classical, Jaina, Buddhist and vernacular). That our commentators 
were sometimes unscrupulous with texts is illustrated by MallinS^tha's 
alteration of ' in Ra,, lY, 67 into — / referred to above, and 

of the only reading of M^gha I, 60, into 

’’(in the light of Ra., lY. 17) ! 

® “The allusion to YikramMitya that 1 have read in Ra., YI, 
31, is altogether on a different level. There is no ^lesa there. Kali- 
dasa has not descended to the vulgarity of taking the king’s name 
directly but has used synonyms which suggest it through vyanjcvm. 
Similarly Malumdra in v. 54 of the same canto does not refer to a 
Mahendra but to a MahSmeghavShana prince.” K. C. 

^ Sanskrit Drama, p. 145 ; see also Keith, J.R.A.S., 1909, 
pp. 435-6. 
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notliing ; Mallinatliahas simply copied it from his predecessor.* 
Space forbids the answering of other objections.^ 

I have not tried to prove the existence of a Vila-ama- 
ditya, king of Uijayini, in the first century B.C. for sufficient 
facts for such a supposition are already present before 
scholars, some of whom have accepted then’ implication.® The 

^ Mr. H. N. Randle of oiir Philosopliy Department draws my 
atention to an attempt by Dr. P. W. Thomas, in J. R. A. S., 1918, 
pp, 118-22, to revive the DihngCga theory. Dr. Thomas believes that 
Me., 1. 14 alludes to a work named Hasta by DihnSga and he thinks 
that it is the same as the Masti-prakara’Pa-^astra or Hastavala-pra- 
karatia, a short text preserved in Tibetan and Chinese, and ascribed 
by some authorities to Jina=:Dihn3ga and by others to Aryadeva. It 
contains six karlkas (seven in Tibetan), followed l)y a commentary. 
Dr. Thomas has sought to reconcile the difl:erence m tradition about 
the authorship of the work by assuming that Aryadeva wrote the 
karikas and Dinriaga the The Tibetan and Chinese vei*sions 

have been published by Dr. Thomas and Professor Ui, proceeded 
by a reconstructed Sanskrit text, in ibid., pp. 267-310. But the 
introductory sentence of the commentary (p. 278) makes it clear that 
it is a svopajna-vXttl and diversity of authorship for the kai'ikas 
and the vXUi is therefore an unjustifiable assumption. Then 
DifinSga’s claim to have any connexion with the work is not very 
strong. The Tibetan authorities are unanimous in naming 5ra:yadeva 
and Ciainese tradition is not really agreed, as Dr. Thomas himself 
admits (p. 271), in making DihiiSga the author. That KSlidasa refers 
to a work named Hernia is not asserted by MallinStha and is difficult 
to understand. Nor do I see how Dr. Thomas finds support for 
KSlidiisa’s alleged reference to Difinaga^s sthu!c(>--}iasia:=zveihj)ci in 
verse 5 of the Hastavfila (p. 119), for there is no mention of sthulatm 
there ; we have instead suk,pna-buddhi> He himself reconstructs the 
verse ' as “ f i w « ” 

(p. 285). 

^ Some reference to the nature of the relation between KSli- 
disa and the Padma^Puraga may be demanded of me. My friend 
Professor Haradatta SarmS: has tried to show in his recent “Padma- 
and Kalidasa, Calcutta, 1925 that Kailidfei is indebted to 
the Purina for his variations in the Haghuvam&i and Sakuntali stories 
and for many verbal suggestions. Professor Dr. Winternitz writes 
in the Il'oreword that he accepts his pupil’s conclusions. But careful 
study of the text published by my friend and of his discussions on 
it failed to convince me. The view that Kilidisa has drawn on the 
Padma Purina is generally prevalent among orthodox scholars and 
naturally so. But anyone who takes the trouble of reading the text 
of the Purina published by my friend with am open mind will be 
convinced that Professor Macdonell and other modern scholars are 
justified in placing the Padma Purina after Kilidisa. 

^ See the two extracts from the quoted above. 
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genuineness of the Saptakatl as a work of Hala Satavahana and 
its reference to (this?) Vikramaditya’s liberality (V. 64), 
though doubted in certain quarters, also seems in no need 
of fresh proof. I ana not concerned with the personality 

of the founder of the Sambat era. Let historians decide 

whether Azes I or Gautamipiitra ^atakarni^ or any 

other individual founded it. What I have sought to 
prove is the existence of our poet Kalidasa in the time of 
Vikramaclitya of Ujjayim, avenger of Gardabhilla’s overthrow. 
I have shown that Asvaghosa knew and used two of the poems 
of Kalidasau Had Kalidasa been the borrower, his debts 

would ha 76 been found most in his first poem, the Rtusaipham 
but I have not discovered any single resemblance between 
that poem and any passage or passages in the Saundarananda 
or the Buddhacarita. The reason for Asvaghosa’s non-use of 
this lyric is not far to seek ; the work is not of great 
merit and would then hardly pass beyond the limits of 

^ Mr. Harit Krishna Deb in the Zeitschrift flir Indologie 
und Iranistik, 1922, pp. 250—30^; but I am not convinced by his 
arguments. He has made this SStavahana prince live in the first 
century B.C. and he has identified him with the Yikrama of tradi- 
tion. Nor am I sure about by Sir John Marshall’s theory. [Is 
there any connexion between Azes and Kalidasa’s Aja, justifying 
the assumption of a matrimonial alliance between the houses of 
southern Ujjayini (or say of Pratisthana) and of northern Taksa^ila ? 
Or, if there is any reference to Vikrarnaditya in the title of the 
Yikramorva^i'ya, conUi the contemporary counterpart of the apsaras 
UrvasI possibly be a Saka princess ? Yikramaditya could thus have 
come to the throne through the help of, among others, another 
^aka chief ? The era could thus hav<^ been jointly 
founded by Azes and Yikramaditya. The previous Saka satraps of 
TaxilS proba])ly belonged to a rival house (so asserts Smith in E. H. I.'', 
p. 243 but doubts Rapson in C. H. I., I, p. 568). How^ever, these 
suggestions are not very seriously meant and I disown competence 
to decide the question.] There is of course no inherent improbability 
in the assumption Jhat the era was founded by Azes and made current 
in Avanti by the Saka overthrpwers of Gardabhilla (sometime after 
58 B. C.?) and that when the Sakas were dri ven out by YikramSditya, 
the national feeling of the people caused the alteration of the name 
with which the era was originally associated into that of the liberator 
of Ujjayini, YikramSditya would then have come to the throne 
about 50 B.C. or later, I do not suppose that the Jaina legend about 
KSlika and Gardabhilla is to be accepted in block. 
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Kalidasa’s native province. It has come down to us only on 
account of its association with the great name of Kalidasa. ' 
The Meghaduta too has not been used much by Asvaghosa ; 
this poem, though a work of great merit, is also less known 
generally than the epics Kumarasambhava and the Raghu- 
vaip&>. The Buddhist writer therefore chose such works of 
the poet as were most popular (or as I might say, “people 
were mad after”) and tried to improve on them in his own 
way.* A .somewhat similar story is told by the Sisupalavadha 
of Magha, a comscious effort at excelling the Kira taijuniya of 
Bharavi. Magha has only written a more artificial poem 
and his lack of originality and inartistic hyperboles make 
one doubt if we have an improvement here.® Asvaghosa 
with a better gift but no poet’s training has escaped the 
same sorry fate ; but that his poems are no improvements 
on Kalidasa’s requires no proving. I have already spoken 

^ I have thrown out the suggestion that KSlid^sa left the 
Kumarasambhava incomplete and he did not publish it himself, though 
he wrote and published other works after it ; its preservation must 
be due to KSiidSsa’s popularity. [Besides Ku., YII, 5G— 69 repro- 
duced mutatis mutmidis in Ha., ¥11, 5 — 16, we have another long 
passage in the second canto of KumSra, the stuH of BrahmS by the 
gods and his reply, repeated with many verbal agreements in Ra., X. 
Ajavilapa is also a parallel to Eaiiinldpa and the nineteenth canto 
of Ra., to the last in Km that left KSlidSsa’s pen. Ail this shows 
that (1) Kalidasa was giving publicity to some of the nice passages in 
an unpublished (or suppressed ?) work and (2) that he was repeating 
his own words and not those of another writer.] As lire cannot lie 
hidden under the cover of linen, the KumarasambhaYa could not 
long remain in obscurity and reached even distant Saketa in less than 
two centuries, a fate that was denied to the Rtusamhara, whose chief 
recommendation in our eyes is the dawn of Kalidasa’s poetical 
powers that it reveals. 

^ But probably in trying to improve on Kalidasa, he imbibed 
so much of this poet’s devotion to beauty that he himself represented 
TTpagupta as longing for a beautiful vision of Budha. See the story 
of IJpagugta and Mara of the Sutraiahkara (pp, 263-73), preserved in 
the Divyavaciana (particularly' pp. 361-2). The professed philosopher 
turned to poetry to get popular hearing but ended by building up a 
synthesis of philosophy and poetry, of reason and sentiment, in that 
charming form of Buddhism, the Mahayana, whose precursor 
A^vaghoSa certainly was. 

^ My strictures 0 !i Mlgha’s poem must not be taken to imply 
a refusal to admit any good points in that work. 

22 
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of the influence of Darwin’s theory on contemporary scientific 
thought. But we should not make a fetish of it ; fetishism 
is least in accord with science. Evolution is a truth but 
decay is not an illusion. And then human thought anti 
its products cannot be brought under mechanically regular 
laws of nature. If Aivaghosa is to be believed as Kalidasa’s 
predecessor, the latter’s borrowing should be proved and not 
assimied. It is possible that I have misunderstood the 
indications of the resemblances recorded above but the 
importance of the question demands that scholars should try 
to set me right. This kindness I crave of my readers for 
my own aim has throughout been to know the truth. I want 
to be convinced that scholars are not deciding in favour of 
the Gupta period or a later date under the hypnotic influence 
of repeated assertions to this effect by a host of writers, 
Indian and European, an influence which has often claimed me 
its votary like the repeated statements (may I hope ? ) that 
induced a simple Brahmin to look upon a sacrificial goat as 
a vile dog. 

I therefore conclude with the prayer ; 

“bwrt WT 


Besides the jjentloinen named above who have laid me under 
obligation by listening to my arguments or reading this paper in proof 
or in any other way, I must mention here my revered teachers, MM. 
Dr. JhS and Pt. G. KaviraJ, and my friends Prof. Dr. S. K. Ghatterji, 
Dr. H. Ray Chaudhuri, Dr. Pashupatin3:th ShSstri, Pt. Batukn^th 
BharmS, FroL 6. Gupta, Prot J. .De, Pt. Ishwari Prasad and Mr. 
R. M. ShS^stii ; I offer my thanks to all of them. Kor must I omit 
to thank the Manager of the Indian Press and his staff who have 
conformed to my wishes at great sacrifice. 

P. S , — It will be seen above that I have not used the simplicity of 
KSlidSsa’s style as an argument ; for it is possible for a late writer 
to write in a simple style. But the fewer rhetorical ornamentations 
used by the poet might be used as a corroborative evidence. 
KSElidfex’s vocabulary and metre will give us much help but they 
require separate treatment. 

The new AyodhyS inscription of Dhana (-deva), the sixth 
(brother ?) of Pusyainitra and ruler of North Kofeila, shows Suhga 
rule there and may be used as a match for the argument (pp. 152-3) 
based on Gupta connexions in AyodhyS. u 



MARRIAGE IN GRIHYA TIMES 
AND NOW 

BY 

RAM KRISHNA SHUKLA, M.A., 

Research Scholar. 

Marriage, one of the oldest social institutions, or perhaps 
the oldest institution,^ tliat the history of mankind has known, 
always possessed an essentially peculiar feature in India from 
the very earliest times. W'hereas among mo.st other peoples 
of the world it is considered a civil rite with a peilectly utilita- 
rian social purpose for its end,® in India its social character 
has been very indissolubly intermixetl with its religious aspect; 
and the peculiarity lies in the fact that the latter has always 
held paramount. In fact the very society of our ancient people 
was more or less religious and so were all their conventions 
and superstitions as well. 

For a Hindu marriage is a religious duty and a sacrament, 
and an unmarried man, who, of course, is not very common, is 
generally looked upon with a sort of contemptuous surprise 
even up to this day.® The son being, much more than now, 

‘ “ 111 alt probability there has been no stage in the social 
history of mankind where marriage has not existed, human marriage 
apparently being an inheritance from some ape-like progenitor.” — 
Westermarck, Origin and Development of Moi’al Ideas, p. 364. 

“ Westermarck classifies marriage among those modes of conduct 
which man’s sexual nature has given rise to. It is ‘ a more or less 
durable connexion between male and female lasting beyond the mere 

act of propagation till after the birth of the offspring .As a social 

institution it is a union regulated by custom or law.” — Origin 

and Development of Moral Ideas, p. 364. 

® The fact is proved by a number of proverbs prevalent in 
various parts of Upper India. Two of them will suffice here, uiz., 
jni he joiu tai Im ghar ; be ghamni gliar bhuta ku dera. 
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one of the most prized objects in ancient times, ^ when needs 
of onward advance and consequent strifes with other people 
added a cause to the pious desire for a son, was always prayed 
for of the gods, and marriage was made binding upon all who 
would not shut themselves from the blessings of progeny in 
this life and an untortured peace in the life after death. A 
much gr'eater strictness has been observed with regard to mar- 
riage of the females and a girl who remains unmarried 
up to a certain age brings criticism both of the society 
and the religious law upon herself as well as upon her family. 
To quote, — 

“A Hindu male must marry and beget children — sons, if 
you please— to perform his funeral rites, lest his spirit wander 
uneasily in the waste places of the earth. The very name of 
son, ‘ Putra, ’ means one who saves his father’s soul from the hell 
called ‘Puta.’ A Hindu maiden unmarried at puberty is a som'ce 
of social obloquy to her family and damnation to her ances- 
tors.”* 

In fact, marriage is part of a man’s religion, his solemn 
duty, and must in no case be neglected. “ According to the 
Laws of Manu,” says Monier Williams in his Indian Wisdom, 
“ Marriage is the twelfth Samskara and as such a religious 
duty incumbent upon all.” The entire ritual of marriage, and 
most of the changing customs too, as now-a-days evidenced, 
have that essentially religious atmosphere about them, which 
excluded, marriage would not remain marriage at all. 

Our ancient forefathers, the Rishis of the lioaiy Vedic 
times, passing from the stage of mere devotional prayer 

^ See Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, p. 486 = — “ But the 
main object of a woman’s marriage was the production of children, 
this being repeatedly asserted in the Rigveda and latei*. The desire 

for oflEspi'ing took the form of a wish for a son to perform the 

necessary funei-al rites for the father and to continue his line.” Gf. 
also p. 536 : — “ Reference is frequently made to the desire for a son.” 
The authors support their remarks by referring to a number of passages 
in the Vedic litei'ature. 

* P. K. Wattal, The Population Problem in India, p. 3. 
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and worship of gods, when gods and their fear and love 
were their sole absorption, began gradually to constitute a 
system, a ritual, of worship, and later on a ritual of 
everything. And a time came afterwards when this ritual 
began to play the chief part but, nevertheless, pervaded 
with the spirit of worship, in fact the spirit of rehgion, 
through and through. During the grihya period — the period 
of the composition of the Grihya Sutras — there existed a 
ritual about everything that was held important ; and this was 
in order of the degree of importance of the particular rite. 
Marriage being one of the most important functions in life, 
its ritual too was very complex. But besides the ritual, there 
was a number of other limitations too which governed marriage 
as strictly as the ritual itself ; and all these limitations and 
ritual have come down to us in a little or more strict form. 

“ Marriage is, therefore, ” in the words of Mr. E. W. Frazei', 

“ the most ancient, sacred and inviolable of all Hindu institu- 
tions and its due performance the most complicated of all 
religious acts.... To remodel the institution of marriage is to 
reorganise the whole constitution of Indian society and to 
create, so to speak, an entirely new social atmosphere. ” ^ But 
before entering direct into the treatment of our subject we 
may have a brief notion of what the Grihya Sutras are and 
understand the point of view with which we have to discuss 
maniage in the grihya times 

Grihya Sutras® describe the various rites and ceremonies 
that a householder has to undergo a nd undertake from his 
’ Indian Thought Past and Present, pp. 271-72. 

“ There are different Grihya Sutras attaching themselves to 
the difl’erent schools of the various Vedic Samhihls. Of those that 
have yet come to light belong to — 

the Rigveda — the SankhSyana and the Ssvaiayana Grihya Sutras ; 
the Samaveda — the Gobhila, Khadira and Jaimini Grihya Sutras ; 
White Yajurveda — the Paraskara Grihya Sutra ; Black Yajur- 
veda, — the Bodhayana, Hiranyake^I and Spastamba Grihya Sutras ; 
the Atharvaveda— the KauiSika Sutra. 
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birth down to the time of hie death. Probably before the 
composition of Grihya Sutras the gTihya life aird duties were 
not so eomplicAted and accompanied with all that paraphernalia 
of charms and chants and ritual and various other complexities 
which became their guiding elements later on. Probably also, 
as Oldenberg thinks, there are no direct traces of grihya cere- 
monies in the early Vedic literature and some of them are, 
beyond doubt, “ contemporaneous with, or even earlier than, 
the most ancient hymns of the Rigveda.” ^ The time of the 
Grihya Sutras, coupled with that of the preceding Srauta 
Sutras, extends over a sufficiently long period* to allow a 
thorough development of any tiling.’ Tlie ceremony of marriage 
itself was divided into no less than live half-dozens of 
important items, the various details resultant from or preceding 
to it excluded. In a case like this the object of a critical 
study will, as is necessary, be to find out by comparison of the 
different Grihya Sutras what items were common to all and 
thus likely to be older and what those of which we find 
mention only in some and which therefore were either the fruits 
of later developments of the grihya times or had then become 
obsolete. Again a comparison of some of the customs 
prevalent now-a-days will show us which of the older practices 
have descended to us in their original forms and which have 
left only meagre traces of themselves or have now dis- 
appeared. 

* Introduotiou to the Grihya Sutras, S.B.E., Vol. XXX, p. ix. 

* See Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 7— “ The Bralmiauic age 
in turn ends, as we opine, about 500 B.O., overlapping the Sutra 
period as well as that of the hrst Upanishads. The former 
class of writings (after 500 B.C. one may talk of writings) is 
represented by dates that reach from Circa GOO — 500 B.C. nearly to 
our era.” 

’ See Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 215 — '' It is siillicieut to 
understand that according to the house-ritual (Grihya Sutra) aud the 
law-ritual (Dharma Sutra and Dharma QSstra), for every change in 
life there was an appropriate ceremony or a religious observance. 
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Of the kinds of marriage which were being recognised 
then, we find distinct mention only in the Asvalayana Grihya, 
Sutra of the Rigveda. They are eight in number, vk., 
Brahma, Bairn, Prdjapatya, Arsha, Gdndharoa, Asura, 
Paisdcha and Rdhdiamd But undoubtedly the most 
acceptable and honoured forms of marriage were the first two,’ 
and from the definition given of the Brahma Yivdha,^ it is 
erident that all the Grihya Sutos agree in prescribing rales 
for this one only, which with slight variations could have been 
adopted for the following throe also- There are no grounds 
to believe that the Asvalayana Grihya Sutra is the latest* ; 
but, even if there were, the silence of the earlier ones in this 
respect would not lead us to the conclusion that these various 
forms were developments of the later grihya age. The 
numerous references to all these kinds of marriage in the early 
Vedic literature' show that they were prevalent even in the 
mo.st earlj^ times. Some of the later Dharmasastras also 
describe these various forms and as late as the time of most 
Puranas, some of the lower kinds also, e.g., the Gdndharva, were 
often resorted to. But the tendency seems to have been ever 
on the decline for these lower kinds. Kausika Sutra, a late 
book of the Sutra Age,® after describing marriage rites, 
howevoi', mentions three names, but omits others.'^ 

I, 6. 

According to the cooiaieiitator Gargya NMyana, the first 
.Lour of these are respectable in order, the lattei’ fonr sinful. Of these 
also the first two onl5' are meant for Brahmanas, ej. mfiwr * 

® siifi: 6, 1. 

i^cording to Monier Williams, IsvalSyana's ^‘collection of 
rules (sutras) was probably composed more than .2500 years ago” 
— Brahmanism and Hinduism, p. 385. 

" See Hopkins, J.A.O.S., XIII, pp. 361-62. 

® See Bloomfield’s Introduction to Kausika Sutra, p. xxxi : 
“.,.1 shall be content if these remarks have made it clear that the 
sxitra ascribed to Kauiika is a work dating from the later sutra 
period.” 

^ The description of marriage here giYen is almost the same 
as of the other Grihya Sutras. In the end we find^ — ^ 
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The one form of marriage that has come down to us, 
with its local differences of course, is the Brahma. This 
fact , also supports to some extent the inference that the 
lower kinds of marriage, at one time in vogue, became 
more and more unpopular as people grew in their refined 
sense and more sensitive morality. Mr. Gait’s remark about 
marriage being as a rule by purchase now-a-days ^ does not 
seem to be universally true. Leaving the Kanyaknhja Brah- 
manas and certain Kayastha families, mai'riage by purchase 
is little seen in Nortliern India. In Bengal, however, it is 
most in practice and the price is almost universally paid for 
the bridegroom. The form of purchase is usually the settle- 
ment of a big dowry or a sum of money to be paid by the 
bride’s father on the occasion of marriage ; in other words, the 
bridegi’oom has to be purchased, or rather, bribed, for the 
bride. In olden times purchase was generally of the bride. 
The suitor had to present rich gifts to his future father-in-law, 
whereupon the marriage was celebrated in traditional form in 
the presence of both families and their friends in the house of 
the bride’s parents,’ 

The Asura form of maiiaage was always looked down 
upon as unworthy,’ but the ceremony attendant upon it 
should have been of the usual kind. It is to be doubted it 


firate: i | uraTOfsii: n-raro^i: i (X, 79, 31— 33). Bloomfield 

quotes from another Ms. wherein the last sutra is read as iranifir: 
'’nscu: I Probably saurya was an unfrequent name of the Brahma 
Vivaha while Brahnya was a name for the same kind^of marriage 
slightly different from the Brahma of other Gfihya Sutra in the 
ritual or worship part of it{? cf. On Prajapatya, Kefeva, the 

commentator, has to say — ufaniir^i i 

^ Census of India, 1911, Vol. I, p. 257. 

* See Adolf Kaegi, The Rigveda, p. 15. 

’ Vedic Index by Macdonell and Keith, p. 482, refers to 
the use of m-jamatri in the il^igveda, which meant a son-in-law 
who not being in other respects altogether suitable had, as indicated 
by Pischel, to buy his bride at a heavy cost. The vi-jamatri was in 
fact the a^rojamaia, the ignoble son-in-law of Rigveda, VIII, 2, 20. 
Bodhayana, quoting the opinion of others says in his Smrti that a 
woman purchased for money is not a wife and she cannot assist at 
sacrifices ; according to KSss^apa she is a slave (I, II, 21, 2). 
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Gandharva, PmAdcha and Rdhshasct marriages had any 
veal ceremony at all, — in any ease there could not have been 
any ceremony at the bride’s father’s. Now-a-days, among 
some uneducated and hilly tribes, where traces of marriage by 
capture Rdkshasa marriage) may be found, some sort 
of ceremony does seem to take place. In a few eases, a mimic 
fight takes place and ordinarily it is the bride whose capture 
is simulated, although among the matriarchal Garos it is of the 
man too. In Baroda and Kashmii- a Rajput often sends his 
sword to represent him in marriage. In Tinnev^elly the Marava 
zamindars may send their stick.* Here the mimieiy itself 
appears to have become a part of the ceremony. 

If by marriage we also understand that behaviour and 
attitude of action which tend to bring about relations akin to 
tho.se of husband and wife, it is occasion here to consider 
what are generally called widow-marriage, niyoga, polygamy, 
etc., — practices which presuppose marital relations, but are 
not regarded as such and are looked upon with discourage- 
ment by the society. In the earlier Vedic literature, I’eferences 
to such practices are usually found,* but Grihya Sutras, 
being works purely on SamAhm'as are silent about them. 
Yet inference can be drawn from such passages as 

(Par., I, 4, 5), ^ (G., HI, 4, 6), 

^?nff ^ng; (A., I, 5, 5), and a long list of various 
kinds of girls to be excepted from selection, as given by Apas- 
tamba, that illicit relations often existed in the society. People 
had become very cautious in their selection of the bride and 
took every precaution against marrying an unchaste or wed- 
ded girl. This also does away with the question of widow- 
marriage, and Mr. Gait is very correct when he says that “ the 


* See Census of India, 1911, Vol. I, pp. 257, 261. 

* See Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, pp. 477-78. 

* “ According to the Grihya-samgraha (II, 17,18), a ‘naked’ 
girl is one who has not yet the monthly period, or whose breast is 
not yet developed.” — Oldenberg, S.B.B., Vol. XXX, p. 82, footnote 6, 
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logical outcome of the theory that marriage is a religious 
sacrament is that a Hindu widow cannot take a second 
hushand.” * Apastamba discards even a dattd girl, one who 
has already been given in promise to some other person, as 
unfit for marriage.'* Leaving some of those who liave become 
more modernised through contact with the Western ideas and 
the Aryasamajist class of peoplej we find that, even now-a-days, 
widow-marriage is associated with a not very favourable senti- 
ment of the people. Among some low classes scattered 
here and there widow-maiTiage e-vists in one form or other 
which seems to ha\m developed from the niyoga practice of 
olden times. Mr. Gait gives an account of some of the classes 
which allow widow-marriage. He remarks : — 

“...In Bengal only the lowest castes allow widows to 
remarry, but in many parts the prohibition is far less general. 
In the Punjab it applies only to the castes of twice-born status. 
Widow-marriage is exceedingly common in Orissa ; and in 
Baroda it is said that there are even certain low classes of 
Brahmanas who recognise the practice, while in the Punjab 
kills and Marwar certain Rajputs do so. Where widow-marriage 
is allowed, the general rule in most parts of India is that the 
deceased husband’s younger brother may, if he so wishes, take 
ihe widow as his wife, and she may marry no one else without 
his consent ; sometimes, indeed, she must first obtain from him 
a formal deed of separation. Marriage with the deceased 
husband’s elder brother is generally forbidden, but it is allowed 
by the Kanets in the Punjab, by the Banjaras of the Central 
Provinces and by the Gandas and Koppila Velamas of Madras. 
The Muduvars and Udayas of the same Presidency forbid 
marriage with either brother, and regard the son of the 


‘ Ceujus o£ India, 1911, Vol. I, p. 216. 

* flpi fSsaiTSTri ^ SRni, 

vi|ifw, Kmi, vtw, few, i — A p,, I, 
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cleceaned hiisbancFs maternal aunt as having the best claim 
to" her... 

Nobody now advocates the practice of niyoga and in 
those days too wlien it was exercised it was not held in high 
esteem — at least not regarded as a matrimonial duty of man or 
woman, except so far as the continoation of the line was 
concerned. The Grihya Sutras make no reference, whatsoever, 
to it^ while describing garhhddhdna. The Asvalayana Sutra, 
however, in its treatment of the funeral ceremony, prescribes the 
lying down of the wife to the north of the deceased husband, 
and her younger brother-in-law, now to bo a substitute of her 
husband {patisthamyo devarah\ makes her get up.^ 

V Census of India, 3911, Vol. I, p/ 246. 

The Dharma Qastras mention it. From them, too, it appears 
that women were given no license for the niyoga practice. Accord- 
ing to Bodhayana, a widow had to avoid for one year the use of 
honey, meat, salt, etc., and was required to sleep on the ground* 
xlfter that she might, with the permission of her elders, bear a son 
to her brother-in-law, in case she had already no son. — IT, 2, 4,7-9. 

— 5,, lY, 2, 16-18. The expression patisthaniya, substi- 
tute of the husband, here, is really significant and i-aises a difficulty. 
If the consideration was oi supporting the widow, the word enjoys 
only a side-application of the meaning and can qualify all the three 
persons named. The other consideration could be in which the 
word would have its full application and the substitute would in 
cases of need fulfil all the responsibilities of a husband. In the 
former explanation, reason will have to be sought why the son, or 
the father-in-law, or the elder brother-in-law have been omitted — 
persons upon whose support the widow could count upon with better 
reason and hope. On the other hand the devarah might possibly 
only have been a child, the himself a dependent boy and 

similarly also, the old servant. In case of the alternative explana- 
tion of the word, whereby we may understand a reference to 
the niyoga practice, the word can be taken to qualify devarah only 
and not also the other too. The anievasVs relations were too 
sacred to allow niyoga with him and the Jaraddasa was too old, 
and perhaps indignified also, for it. But these two could probably 
touch the woman — although it is not clear whether touching was 
necessary to raise her or they merely addressed her to get up — and 
were to officiate either in the absence of a younger brother-in-law 
or when the deceased left children. But this again remains a 
question why in this case also, the son or the father-in-law has not 
been mentioned instead of, or besides, the younger brother-in-law 
or the old servant. In any case, the devarah was to be patisthaniya 
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Coming to polygamy one finds that it was allowed by 
the Grihya Sutra wiitei's with certain limitations. Paraskara 
allows three wives for a Brahmana, one from each caste, two for 
a Kshatriya and one for a Vaisya. These all could have an 
additional mfe also from the Siidra class ; but recitation of 
mantras was prohibited in marriage with a Sudra wife.* 
Other Grihya Sutras are not frank on tliis point,* but 
numerous illustrations from the literature that went before and 
came after the Grihya Sutras show that polygamy was in 
vogue. Usually, it should have been the well-to-dos and 

the reigning class that kept more wives than one.” The 

king regularly has four wives attributed to him, the Mahisi, 
the Parivrkti, the Vavata, and the Palagali.”* Yet it seems 
that this system was not held in very high esteem and gradually 
died out in course of time — in the Rigveda period itself, 
Zimmer thinks, it was dying out — and that the wife first 
wedded was alone a wife in the trae sense. “ This view is 
supported by the fact emphasized by Delbriick, that in the 
sacrifice the Patni is usually mentioned in the singular.”* 

Another ease in which polygamy could have existed was 
the one in which the first wife did not bear any sons. The 


only, as is to be inferred, when the widow was left childless and 
this inference is supported from numerous references to the fact 
in the previous and later literature. To quote Macdonell and Keith 
from their Vedic Index, p. 477, the custom of niyoga “was prob- 
ably not followed except in cases where no son was already born. 
This custom was hardly remarriage in the strict sense, since the 
brother might — so far as appears — be already married himself.” 

* Par., I, 4, 8-11. 

“ Bodhayana defining the various kinds of sons writes— 

(I, 7, 1). This may either imply that 
a BrShmana had wives from other castes as well or it may be taken 
to leave out illegal sons born of a Br;ihmana. But the latter inference 
is less likely ; for, a Brahmana could have illegal connections with 
a Brahman! too and from the description which follows the above 
quotation (I, 7, 2—21) and the connection in which the whole 
thing is treated of, we cannot derive the conclusion that an illicit son 
of a Brahmana could also be called jata. The Hiranyakes! Grihya 
Satra prescribes that the -wife should be from the same caste (1,17, 2). 

* Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, pp. 478-79. 
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existence of such a ease is not inferable from the Grihya 
Siitras, but Inwing a son being necessaiy, there can be little 
doubt about its existence. Even now some husljands have 
more wives than one — have them on a mere excuse of the 
slightest fault on the part of the fii’st wife. Grihya Sutras do 
not also throw any light on the question whether, in such a 
case, the second wife must have been from the husband’s caste 
only or she could be from any other also. 

In the modern day, polygamy among the civilised and 
educated people is almost a nullity. Sometimes here and 
there, we still have polygamous customs, e.g., amongst the Kunni- 
wans and Kaikolans of Madras. On the other hand, among 
certain castes “there is a certain amount of compulsory 
polygamy owing to the practice whereby certain castes expect 
a man to marry his elder bi'other’s widow. The Garos expect 
him in certain cases to marry his widowed mother-in-law. 
The Namputri Brahmans are polygamous, as the eldest son 
alone is allowed to maiTy, and unless he took several wives, 
many of the girls would perforce remain unwed.” ' 

Courtship in the Rigvedie age was sometimes sought and 
parents were often anxious to see that the acquaintance between 
their daughters and the youths in view came out successful. 
Such acquaintances were generally formed on some festive 
occasions, and in case the friendship developed, permission for 
mamage was to be sought from the father or some other guardian 
of die girl.* But this custom too was probably dying out in 
later age. The Grihya Sutras are entirely silent about it. Only 
in the Apastainba we find, after a description of girls that are to 
be left out, the passage " 

‘ See Oensns of India, 1911, Vol. I, p. 246. 

“ See Adolf Ivaeyi, The Rigveda, p. 15. 

^ Ap., I, ,3, 2!. Commenting on this Siularsaiulrya s:i.vs — 

^ 5 ^lar nw; , jisii 

mvii, ^ 3 ^ 

( w. '«i. ??!nf|TO!5traiH t it means 
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But manoniljandha cannot be taken very conclusively to 
point to the existence of a previous intimacy between a girl 
and a boy. Or, generally, the common injunctions should 
have been followed while in exceptional eases, when a previous 
manonihandha existed, the latter should have worked decision. 

The peculiar moral and semi-religious prejudices of the 
Hindu society never made it possible for the system of court- 
ship to grow. The innumerable limitations that governed 
marriage and the constantly naiTowing of circles from which a 
bride or bridegroom could be selected could not breed an atmos- 
phere healthy for the growth of pre-marital communism and 
friendship. In fact, the real matrimonial friendship was 
supposed to be brought about after such solemn parts of the 
ceremony as the Saptapadl, when the bridegroom had to 
recite— t w 

The modern Hindu society does not approve of the ways 
in which bachelors in the Western countries select their own 
wives and pledge their matrimony to maids. However, with 
many aboriginal tribes in India it is the custom to make children 
sleep away from their parents. Separate dormitories ai’e kept 
for boys and girls; and girls usually creep away to those of the 
boys. In ease pregnancy occurs, they expect that the putative 
father should take the girl as his wife. A Gujar girl who 
goes astray with a man of another caste is excommunicated, 
but, in ease the lover is a Gujar, she is forgiven on her parents 
giving a feast.* 

In the Grihya Sutra times it was the custom to send, first, 

‘ wooers ’ to the liouse of the bride. The work of wooers was 

that in the face of such prohibitions as explained by Tf>i, etc. (see 
footnote 2, p. 178), the attachment of mind and eye ihad no standing 
and should be taken to refer to such rulings of secondary im- 
portance as , (Ip., I, ■], 14). 

' Bodh., 1 , 1, 28 ; Hir., I, 21, 2. 

* Bee Census of India, 1911, Vol. I, p. 243. 
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to confirm the contract of marriage.^ But the custom of 
sending ‘ wooers ’ may not have been perhaps universal. Some 
Grihya Sutras omit the mention of them and their work alto- 
gether. Besides, sometimes, the bridegroom himself may have 
first seen the bride and after an estimation of hers decided 
about marriage. This may have been the case sometimes 
when, in order to know the particular characteristics possessed 
by a girl, she was made to choose one of the several clods of earth 
presented to her.* Tire girl chose one of them and this gave 
the final word of decision. But this in itself is not conclusive 
as to the exact personality who presented the clods. The 
presentation could as well have been made by some one else — 
possibly the bridegroom’s friends, the ‘ wooers ’ — on behalf of 
the bridegroom. 

Greatest care was observed in selecting a bride. The nu- 
merous details expected to be present in a suitable bride were 
sometimes so confusing and difficult to be detected that recourse 
was often had to means hardly convincing. All the charac- 
teristics were judged by one single device, a self-makebelieve, 
viz., the presenting to the bride of a certain number — usually 
eight — of clods of earth or seeds of grain from different places, out 

’ Cf. . i Bat 

— Bodh., I, 1, 13T6. 

54 1 a??! < 5 ; » Rf5[ gar Cy t - 

I — Kaneika, X, 75, 8-10. Upon this the DoMaliarmani 
BrahmavrdoMani says— a?)# 

i— Ap., II, 4, 1. But curiously the 
commentator writes in this connection 1 
None of the Grihya Sutra texts, however, make any distinction of 
this kind. If there was any recognition of the sending of the 
‘ wooers,’ it could have been for ail the recognised forms as well. 
There is nothing in the Sutras to shoiv ih&i arthalopa was a necessary 
condition for sending ‘ wooers.’ By arthalopa we understand the 
paying of a price for the bride. In the arsha marriage the bride- 
groom had to give a bull and a cow to the girl’s father. 

“5., I, 5, 5-6 ; G., II, 1, 4-9 ; Sp., I, 3, 14-17. 
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of which she was asked to select one. The clod made of earth 
from a particular spot indicated a particular characteristic of the 
girl and settled if she would make an acceptable bride. Some- 
times, the limitations were so great as even to discard girls 
having a particular kind of name. ‘ In general, she should 
have been of proportionate limbs, smooth hair, with two 
curls to the right at her neck — such a one being expected to 
give birtli to six sons’ — of a good and respectable family, 
possessing intelligence, beauty and moral conduct and free 
from disease.® Then she should not have been already given 
to another, or guarded or concealed by her relatiom, or of 
crooked eyes, or hunch-backed, or one whose lustre was lost, 
and so on."* Similarly the bridegroom was also sometimes 
expected to fulfil certain requisite conditions, but probably 
the people were not very strict about his qualities. Only 
A^valayana speaks in this connection and he too in a very 
suppressed manner.® 

Besides, there were other limitations pertaining to the 
family of the girl. Fkst of all an examination of the girl’s 
family, from the father’s side as well as from that of her 
mother, was necessary.® According to Gargya Narayana, 

^ t — 

I, 3,12-13, This suggests also that parents slionld have taken 
c^re not to name their daughters after rivers or in words ending in 
or beginning with ra or la. This restriction does not seem to be 
much observed now^-a-days, when such names as BaraswatJ, Kanwal 
or Laliti are not uncommon, 

" a, 1,5, 6-10, 

5., 1,5,3. 

See footnote 2, p. 178. Olden berg admits tixe difficulty of trans- 
lating this passage and thinks that “ Most expressions in this Suti’a are 

quite doubtful.” Of. the commentary— ^ JifugciT, 

sriOTf^crr t jft sit 

mmm » etc, 

5 ^ g I, 5, 3 , 

Ai, I, 5, 1. 
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the commentator of Asvalayana, her parents should have 
been free from the ‘great sins’ and such diseases as epilepsy, 
etc. Gargya Narayana quotes that that family is considered 
flawless in which ten descents on the father’s side and ten on 
the mother’s side have been distinguishing themselves by learn- 
ing, penance and good deeds. According to Gobhila the 
girl should not be from the same exogamous group {gotra),^ 
she should not be a saptn^a-relation* of his mother and 
should be a nagnikd. Khadira supports Gobhila. Hiranyahesi 
narz’ows these limits further by adding that she should 
belong to the same country and should be of the same caste.® 
More than any other practices and considerations relating 
to marriage, the ordinances about gotra and sapinda relation- 
ship have come down to us in an almost unchanged form. 
Nearly the whole of Northern India believes that a man 
should not marry in his own exogamous group. Sometimes, 
as with the Marathas, he may not marry even in the group 
to which either parent belongs. “ In Orissa, intermarriage be- 
tween members of the same gotra is strictly forbidden only 
in the case of Brahmans. In Bombay, the Anavala Brahmans 
may many within the gotra provided the couple are outside 
seven degrees of relationship, Audich Brahmans if they have 
different surnames, and Modh Brahmans if the pravara is 
different. The Sakadvipi Brahmans of Bihar do not regard 
the gotra as constituting any bar on marriage. In Assam, 
Garhwal and Mai’wai’ also, the Brahmans do not all observe 


’ G., Ill, 4, 4-6. Bodhayaiia in his Dharma Sutra (11, 1, 1, 37) 
ordains for one who unintentionally marries a woman of the same 
gotra to support her and treat her like his mother. 

® According to Gautama, XIV, 13, ‘ (Sajn'nda-relationship ceases 
with the fifth or the seventh ancestor. See also Mann, V, (iO. Apas- 
tamba Dharma Sutra (II, 6,15,2) prescribes the bathing of an adult in 
the case of death of a relation within six degrees from his father’s 
or mother’s side. 

® 1, 6, 17, 2. , ; 

24 ^ ‘ 
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the restrictions implied by the gotra.” In South India gotra 
restrictions are more rare ; while, in some cases, the marriage 
of a certain class of first cousins, or, sometimes even closer 
alliances, are usually tolerated.’ 

The age at which one could marry in the gfihya 
times was evidently much advanced and child marriages 
must have been unknown iu the case of males. All the 
Grihya Sutras permit marriage only for a sndtaha, i.e., 
for one who after initiation, ha^ung passed a certain 
period in the study of Veda, was going to enter upon the duties 
of a householder.* We do not know if the strict limitations 
about age were backetl by as strict a practice also ; but clearly, 
a depai'tm’e, in practice at least, must have taken place in the 
eaily classical period itself and as late as the time of om- literary 
poets and dramatists it must have secured general recognition.* 
The gulf between the old law and the practice of later 
days is all the wider now when children are married even while 
they are within the limits of their infancy. In some of the 
lower communities of Baroda and the C. R, sometimes even 
unborn children are given in wedlock, because of a very curious 
custom of celebrating all then marriages on a single day once 
every 9, 10 or 11 years. If, however, when born, they happen 
to be of the same sex, the ceremony is considered as void.* 

There have been greater discrepancies in the quota of 
marriageable age for females as deducible from statements of 
different periods. Numerous references found in the Vedic 

^ Census of India, 1911, Vol. I, pp. 230— 51. 

■* The time when one became a snataka was diil'erent accord- 
ing to the differences of caste and to the number of Vedas studied. 
After the initiation, which took place generally in the eighth year 
after birth iu the case of a BrShmana, in the eleventh year in that of 
a Kshatriya and in the twelfth year in the case of a Vai^ya, the 
initiated had to undergo a period of studentship of 12, 24 or 36 years, 
according as one, two or all the three Vedas were studied. Then took 
place Samavartana, after which one could enter home life. 

’ The Rama of Ramayana and the Madhava of Bhavabhuti 
were married at the age of sixteen and fifteen respectively. 

* See Census of India, 1911, Vol. I, p. 258. 
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literature, to unmarried girls who grew old in the house of their 
parents, show that in the early Vedic time unions usually took 
place between a fully developed couple.* In the grihya 
times the limit of marriageable age for girls had become much 
more defined ; and if there are no direct traces in the Grihya 
Bdtras to show that girls were much developed at the time of 
mm’riage, the inference can at least be drawn that they were 
generally married when on the verge of youth or when they 
had just stepped into it. A nagnihd girl was generally 
preferred and on the fourth day after the bride was taken to 
the bridegTOom’s house, cohabitation took place. There was a 
strict injunction tliat during the first three nights after marriage 
they should observe perfect hrahmacharya, should sleep on 
the ground and should not eat pungent or saline food.® 
Some Gnhya Sutras explicitly prescribe the fourth-day inter- 
course.® While the rest, from the very fact of their being 
strict with regard to the first three days* hrahraacharya, seem 
to have a tolerant attitude about it. Only the Paraskara Sutra 
stands alone in ad\dsing cohabitation after the monthly period 
separately ; but, at the same time, he gives freedom about the 
other days too and also speaks of the usual hralimaohavya for 
the three nights, givdng also the optional periods to the 
extent of one year. Then again, we find the self-same authors 
who give these injunctions, laying down, in another place, 
such restrictions as that one should not desire intercourse 
w ith an ajatalonmi. * All this seems so confusing and 

' vSee Vedic IndcK of Names and Subjects, p. 476. The 
authors allude to vaidous passages in the ^igveda and the Atharvaveda 
and to instances of other isiiids in which gi-own-up maidens or youths 
sought Oie love of the other. 

“ 8., 1.17, 5 ; A., I, 8, 10-11 ; G., II, 3,15 ; Kh., 1,4, 9 ; J., 20,6 ; 
Bodh., 1, 7,9, etc. ; Ip., Ill, 8,8 ; Hir., 1, 7,10 ; Par., 1, 8, 21 ; K., X, 79. 

® Hir., 1,7, 23, 11— 24,6; G., quoting others, 1 1,5,7 ; Ap.,in, 8, 10. 

* Gf. 1 — 6 ., Ill, 5, 3 ; Kh., Ill, 1, 34. ?wra%r»#i' 

ftvff — Par., II, 7, 9. Gobhila, who, in his Grihya Sutra, 

considers a nagnika girl as best and enjoins strict observance of 
hrahmacharya for three days after marriage says in his Smrti — 

TOUS|3'5PIT1t»€i Twr u? i 

wjn: m fltmr w <i — III, 136, 
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self-conflicting that unless we presume that the girl was nagnikd 
at the time of selection and that some time intervened, as it 
does now for making preparations, between the selection and 
the marriage, thus allowing the girl to become anagnihd by the 
latter occasion, we cannot help accusing the grihya authors 
of a gross self-contradiction. 

But whatever the compromise be that grihya writers and 
commentators may offer, the fact that girls should have been 
mature at the time of marriage is further evident ])y the state- 
ment of Jaimini who, in defiance of all other writers, even 
prescribes an anagnikd girl as the one to be selected.^ Hiran- 

yakesT, on the other hand, says— ‘Let him marry a girl 

who is a nagnikd and who has not had sexual intercourse.’* 
Again, we find that, according to this author, the fourth day’s 
cohabitation is necessary.* Here, unless we take for granted 
ihKtnagnikd also meant what we know as anagnikd' — a queer 
paradox, of course — we cannot make the two conditions agree 
with each other. It would be questioned if a totally opposite 
meaning came to be attached to the same ivord in not a 
very distant period of time. Even to-day wm understand by 
nagnikd what we used to understand in the time of Gobhila 
and his son.* But then, we have also the support of the 
commentator Matridatta in favour of the paradox. He defines 
nagnikd as a girl just on the eve, or within the precincts, of 
puberty, one, ‘worthy of being without clothes; therefore, fit for 
cohabitation.’' In addition, again, we have such an authority 
as the author of Samskararatnamala standing .side by side with 
Matridatta.® And so, in order to see that our grihyakdra 

^ WT^iTwmi i — 20, 3. 

“ ii — I, 6. 19, 2. 

* See footnote 3, p. 187 

" ‘SFjmi 5 ,—vide V. R. Sastri, Marriage 

after Puberty, p. 31. 

‘ 'tfwa’neaTTOi't i ’laifeR i uui i otR ^ i 

Of. p. 403— i 
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not totally devoid of self-consistence we may have to 
accept the explanation given by the commentatoi. 

But then, how is the paradox to be explained? 
Looking to the eomnientator and at the same time having 
regard of the generally accepted meaning, we perforce have to 
ask ourselves if our grthya authors were not, sometimes, a 
bit unscrupulous with regal'd to their language. Was it not 
that the basis of difference between the meanings of the two 
words should have been a veiy little duration of time— a 
short-lived transition — which separates the two conditions of 
gii'lhood and vet joins them ? And then, could not, by a 
little stretch ' of interpretation, our grihya authors have 
made both the words serve the same purpose? We 
have already seen that the attitude of the grihya 
law-givers was to allow cohabitation on the fourth night 
after marriage and that this could not have been done with an 
ajdtalomn'i. So, even those authors who mean by nagniJcd a 
^nagniJca ’ had not probably in mind a nagnilzd of a very 
small age, but one who swang in the mild waves of those un- 
steady moments which are the harbingers of youth. Only by 
the later Smrti-yf riters was the codification considered neces- 
sary that girls should be given in marriage in their eighth or 
tenth year, references to early marriage being not common in 
any previous literature. 

There was a part of the ritual — in Paraskara, the Samik- 
the bridegi’oom had to address the bride with the 
words— Soma has acquired thee first ; after him the Gan- 
dharva has acquired thee. Thy third husband is Agni ; the 
fourth am I thy human husband.” The Dharma gSstras un- 
derstand this fourfold division of wifehood in the light of dif- 
ferent stages which lead a girl to youth. The third husband 
Agni owned her at the beginning of her monthly course, when 

J i 

xm. t— PSr., I, 4, 16, 
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she was transfen-ed to her human husband. ‘ It was this 
time when the nagmkd of the time of selection (?) became a 
wife and proved fit for the fourth-day intercourse after 
marriage. 

Some of the Grihya Sutras do not specify the intercourse 
on the fourth night and some make it optional on that day — 
the other alternatives being the sixth or the twelfth night, or, 
in some cases, the intercourse may take place even after a year. 
This leaves one allowance that while usually girls were married 
when they were beginning to be youthful, sometimes, some child- 
girls, such as may have required a year or so to attain puberty, 
were also married; and in that case it was for the biidegroora 
to judge how long the hrahmacharya was to be observed.^ 
In certain cases the optional periods were also meant to pro- 
vide suitable occasions to husbands desirous of having a parti- 
cular kind of son.® This leads us also to the inference that 
probably the first cohabitation with the wife was identical 
with the rite of garbhddhdna •* and this may go to sup- 
port a step farther the existence of the marriage of mature girls 


’ Of. t 

J 

".a ■ s> "v ■■ 

— Atrismllti, chapter V, siokas T# and 9. 

® Of. rfiT — Kh., The opinion of Harihar, a com- 

mentator of Parask ira, that the optional periods are given to suit 
individual capabilities to observe bmlimaclianja seems untenable. 
There is little logic in wishing and expecting a newly married 
young couple to a]:)stain for one whole year—especially when the 
fourth-night intercourse should also have been considered a sarns- 
Aiam for the woman and was therefore indispensable. Cf 

— Bhatta Gopinatha DIkshita in his SamskararatnamalS, 

p. 585. 
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in the Grihya times, ^ no garbadhdna being possible in an 
immatee girl. 

The choice of the bride oveiy some day was to be selected 
for marriage. The Grihya Sutras prescribe the auspicious 
occasions when a marriage should take place. During the 
northern course of the sun, in the fortnight of the increasing 
moon, under some auspicious constellation — or, as some say, 
on any convenient occasion* — the marriage rite should have 
been performed in the morning, the forenoon, at midday, in 
the afternoon, or in the evening.® Some Grihya Sutras specify 
the auspicious constellations and the auspicious months also, 
e.g., the stars denoted by Uttaraphalgurii, etc.,* and all months 
with the exception of Mdgha, Pkdlguna and Ashadha^ mark 
the time suitable for marriage. According to the Kausika 
Sutra (X, 75, 2 — 4) all months onwards from Kdrttiha to 
Vaisdhha, or as it pleased one, with the exception, of com'se, of 
Chaitra and Asvina, made good occasions for marriage.'’ 

Modern Brahmapas generally celebrate their m,arriages 
during the two or three months of winter and two or three 
months of summer — usually April, May and June. Among 

’ One may feel surprised to see Mr. Fraaser write in Ms 
Indian Thought Past and Present, p. 282, that ‘To perpetuate 
the sacrifieial system sous were married before they were even 
boys. Girls were hastened in their infancy to the houses of their 
husbands, there to deem as a dread calamity, inflicted on them for 
misdeeds in this or in previous births, the not having a son ! ’ 
From what we have discussed above, it would appear that it was 
zather just the I'everse of this position which then existed. Hopkins 
writes in his Religions of India, p. 270, — “ The rite of mairiage pre- 
supposes a grown girl, but child-mairiages also were known to the 
early law ! ” 

* U., I, 4, 2. 

® Hir., I, 6, 19, 3. 

Par., I, 4, 6, 7. 

■’ Bodh., I, 1, 19. 

*■ Among the Parsees too, the marriage seasons are much the 
same as among the Hindus. The Parsees also consider the new and 
full-moon days as auspicious. Tuesdays they regard as inauspicious. 
Even now-a-days many Parsee families restore to Hindu astrologers 
for fixing an auspicious day for marriage. — See J. J. Modi, The 
Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees, p. 17. 
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certaiu people there is the custom of celebrating all their 
marriages once every 9,10 or 11 years. “The Bharvads 
of Baroda celebrate their marriages only once in every twelve, 
fifteen or twenty-four years, and the Motala Brahmans once 
every four years. The Chettis of Madras have a marriage 
season at intervals of ten or fifteen years. -.During the conjunc- 
tion of Jupiter with Leo which takes place every twelfth year 
and lasts for about eighteen months all marriages (and various 
other religious and secular acts) are forbidden in the tract between 
the Ganges and the Godavari, but as the castes who observe 
this rule are, for the most part, addicted to infant marriage, it 
has very little effect on the time when real manied life com- 
mences.” * 

THE CEBEMONY OF MABRIAGE. 

It is as a matter of fact the ceremony or the ritual only, 
with wliich the Grihya Butras have to deal. The details of 
the ceremony of marriage vary in number and in arrangement 
in the various Grihya Sutras. By far the greatest number 
of details is given in the Sankhayana Grihya Sutra. The 
other Grihya Sutras do not make any particular additions. 
The difference lies only in the fact that they either omit some 
of the details or describe them in a different order. The 
following is a description of the entire ceremony of maiTiage 
as ^ven in the Sankhayana : 

First of all, ‘ wooers ’ were sent to obtain consent of the 
bride’s father for maniage. This sending of the ‘ wooers ’ and 
their asking the girl’s father for her was itself attended upon 
by a miniature-ritual, a certain recitation of mantras over them 
when they started and their offering to the would-be bride a 
vessel full of fried grain, fruits, barley, etc., after her father had 
consented to give her in marriage. The achdrya of the girl’s 
family put that vessel on the girl’s head with certain auspicious 
mantras. The solemn contract was then complete. 


' Census of India, 1911, Vol. I, p. 258. 
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Now, preliminary to starting with the party for the bride’s 
house, the bridegroom was required to perform a sacrifice. 
This was of the general model of grihya sacrifices with the 
dmpa^ i.e., ^ the special characteristical offerings ’ peculiar to 
marriage, inserted in it.^ Thereupon certain auspicious cere^ 
monies^ were performed for the bridegroom, and then escorted 
by happy young women ^ he proceeded to the bride’s house. 

The day on which the bridegroom’s party was to reach 
the bride’s house (?) a little ceremony was performed for the 
bride also at her own place. On that night, (or on the second, 
or on the third ?), after the nocturnal darkness had disappeared, 
the girl bathed 'with sweet-scented water and put on a newly- 
dyed garment, whereafter, the dchdrya^ making her sit down 
behind the fire, sacrificed with the mahdvydhritu^ and made 
djya oblations to Kgm. and other deities. Then four or eight 

^ SSnkhSyana devotes four khan(3as to the description of the 
sacrifice. Of* also PSr., 1, 5, 6. 

“ These auspicious cei’emonies are not described by any Grihya 
Sutra. But certain such ceremonies are performed even up to this 
day and occupy several days before the marriage party proceeds to 
the bride’s house. In Northern India, the most important of these 
are halda and ghura-charM. On the lialrla day, the entire body of 
the boy is besmeared with yellow turmeric and the marital cord stuck 
round his right-hand wrist. The ghufa-charhl takes place on the 
procession day a little while before the inarch of the procession, 
when, with certain minor accompaniments, the boy is made to ride a 
horse and drive him a few steps. If the party has to go to another 
city or village, this ceremony is usually performed on the previous 
night. Similar ceremonies are performed for the bride also at her 
own house, with the exception of ghuTct'-chaTht* 

® This custom is not described by other Gfihya authors. But 
it seems to have survived in various parts of India even 
now. Among the SSrasvat BrSbmanas of the Punjab, and most 
Khatrl sub-communities, females, especially those belonging to the 
family, form part of the marriage party. Among some Brahmans 
of the U. P. the ladies and the lady-guests of the bridegroom’s 
family go to the house of the bride on the second day of mar- 
riage, usually known as the Barhar&d^Y* Among the Parsees, the 
ladies of the bridegroom’s family go to the house of the bride on the 
betrothal day and make her a money present in silver coins. In 
ancient IrSn this ceremony was called NUm^padvtln* See J. J. Modi, 
" The Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees,’ pp. 17, 18, 

^ bhuva^, aiivafy* 
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women, who had been regaled with vegetables, surd and food, 
performed a dance four times, and this was followed by distribu- 
tion of food to Brahmanas, 

The bridegroom with his escort reached the bride’s house 
and, at the proper hour, was, as was the bride, brought to the 
place where marriage was to take place. The Grihya Sutra 
does not say anything in this connection. It starts with the 
bridegroom’s offering the bride the garment and the salve-box. 
This leads to the anointing of the two, which, as Oldenberg 
thinks,* was done by some third person. Next, he gave a 
mirror into her left hand and her relations tied to her body (?) 
a red and black, woollen or linen cord with three amulet gems in 
it This was followed by the bridegroom tying to her body (?) 
madhuka flowers. Subsequently, making her take her seat 
behind the fire, while she held him, he made four oblations 
with the mahdvydhritis. All these acts were accompanied 
with appropriate mantras. 

The more solemn rites now begin when the bride’s father 
or brother, blessing her with ‘ be queen with thy father-in- 
law,’ holds the sruva or the point of a sword over her head, 
while she sits facing east. The groom seizes with his right 
hand her right hand with the thumb, both hands having their 
palms upwards ; and as he murmurs the formula amohamasmi, 
etc., the priest fills with the words hhuh, bhurah suvah, a new 
water-pot, throws into it branches of a tree with a masculine 
name together with kusa grass, and hands it over to a student 
who observes silence. This is the siheya water placed to the 
north-east, round which they walk. The priest then places 
a stone to the north, and the bridegroom getting the bride to 
rise makes her tread on it. Then the couple circumambulate 
the fire, and, after this, the bridegroom gives her a second 
garment. Thereafter, the lajdkoma, or the sacrifice of fried 
grain, begins. 

* For his arguments see S.B.E., Vol. XXIX, p. 33, footnote 

12,5. 
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The bride’s father or brother pours out of a basket fried 
grain mixed with Samt leaves into the joined hands of the girl. 
She sacrifices them intothefireand while she does so, the groom 
mutters the mantra. This rite together with the preceding ones, 
the heading on the stone, etc., is repeated twice or thrice again. 

The next ceremony is of making the couple walk seven 
steps ^ in a north-eastern direction and signifies the estab- 
lishment of a life-long friendship between the two. Ihedchdrya 
then wipes those steps with the stheyavf&tQY which he sprinkles 
also on the bride’s and bridegroom’s heads. The bridegroom 
then offers him gift. 

When the bride departs from the house of her father, 
she is made to smear the axle of the chariot, on which she is to 
start on her journey, with ghee. Similarly she does with the 
wheels and the bulls also. Then a bunch from a fruit- bearing 
tree is put into each of the pin-holes and the oxen harnessed. 
The bride is then taken away to her husband’s house. In the 
way a number of expiatory mantras are recited and rites 
performed at different places. 

Reaching home, the bridegroom makes her sit on a red 
bull’s hide and, while she takes hold of him, offers four 
oblations with their proper mantras. With another mantra 
he besmears her eyes with djya salve and, touching her 
hair, pours the remaining djya over her head. Here, some 
place a boy of good birth from both the parents’ sides in her 
lap. Into his hands the bridegroom gives fruits and requests 
the Brahmanas to wish an auspicious day. 

Then they drink curds together and sit silently until the 
polar star appears, which he shows her. The bride says — 
H see it ; may I obtain offspring.’ They observe perfect hrahma- 
charya for three nights, sleeping on the ground, eating together 

* Regarding the significance of ‘ seven ’ which comes attached 
to the number from the most ancient times, see J. J. Modi’a 
* The Religions Ceremonies and Customs of the I’arsees,’ p. 33. 
Seven was a sacred number among the ancient Parsians and played 
a prominent part in the marriage ritual. 
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boiled rice with curds and serving the nuptial fire. For ten 
days they do not set out from house. 

On the fourth day he makes eight offerings of cooked 
food, ^ankhayana does not speak of cohabitation on the 
fourth night. He, however, describes the garhhddhana, to 
take place after her monthly period. Since the monthly period 
did not necessarily fall exactly after the marriage, the fourth- 
night intercourse may not be implied by the rite of garbhd- 
dhdna. For this implication one may only count upon the 
injunction to observe brahmacharga for three days. So, the 
fourth-day intercourse was not forbidden, but there was no 
special rite belonging to it. 

The other Grihya Sutras ai'e not so rich in description 
of details as the Sankhayana. The preliminary sacrifice by 
the bridegroom after the consent of bride’s father was obtained 
is prescribed in much a passing manner by A4valayana also. 
Paraskara does not mention it. He describes the place where 
the fire at maniage should be kindled (I, 4, 2). From the 
abrupt manner in which he begins with the rites of marriage 
at the bride’s house, omitting entirely the preliminary rites 
taking place at the bridegroom’s, it seems that this was the 
same fire as kindled at the house of the bride and ai'ound which 
the wedding rites were performed. This is worthy of note that 
dvdpa, prescribed by Sankhayana to be inserted in the sacrifice 
preliminary to marriage at the bridegroom’s own house, is here 
inserted after the sacrifice with the mahavyahritis which takes 
place at the bride’s house. 

Giving the opinion of others, Paraskara says that the 
fire at marriage should be kindled by attrition. ’ Paraskara 
is a ^utra-author of the Sukla Yajurveda. HiranyakesI, a 
sutra-author of the Krishna Yajurveda, also prescribes the 

laying of the fire in much the same fashion as Paraskara. 
Hiranyake^i also does not describe the preliminary rites per- 
formed at the house of the bridegroom. In Paraskara, we 


1 
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find the bridegroom at once giving the bride the garment and 
being anointed together with her. Then follows the circum- 
ambulation of the fire, and then the mahdvyahriti oblations, 
the Idjdhoma, the seizing of the bride’s hand (panigrahanam), 
the treading on the stone (asmarohanam), the sacrifice to 
Prajapati and finally the Saptapadi. 

In HiranyakesI, after the fire is kindled, the bride is 
brought to the bridegroom and he looks at her. She sits to 
his south, then sips water, and then the groom sacrifices with 
the mahdvyahriti oblations. ’ After this come in turn the 
treading on the stone, the seizing of the birde’s hand, the 
sacrifice of fried grains, circumambulation of the fire and 
the Saptapadi. So also in Apastamba and Bodhayana, 
the ceremonies begin at the bride’s house. In Apastamba 
we have a peculiar rite, the very first one, which may have 
been entirely local, that the bridegroom puts on the bride’s 
head a net-work of darha grass, on it a right yoke-hole, 
on it again a piece of gold, and then washes her (?) * Then as 
usual, he gives her a garment, seats her on a mat to the west of 
the fire, seizes her hand, makes her walk seven steps, circum- 
ambulates the fire with her, offers the mahdvyahriti oblations, 
causes her to tread on the stone and then sacrifices with the 
fried grains. In the Bodhayana too the description of marriage 
begins with the seizing of the hand. 

In fact, leaving the sutras of the Rigveda, almost all other 
Sutras begin with ceremonies at the bride’s house. So the 
rites which were performed at the bridegroom’s house had 
perhaps more of the nature of local customs, which differed 
from one another not only with the difference of well-divided 
localities but with that of the families of different Rishis as 
well, than any strict religious injunction. That such was the 
case may be gathered from the statement of Asvalayana® 

’ Hir., I, 6, 19, 4-7. 

" 5p., II, 4, 1. 

’ SRI swsirwfsiuOTtrs ap! {sail uifpirH t sw n5Wr»«: i 

— Sg., I, 7, 1-2. 
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also who omitting the points of difference describes only what 
was common. And then at once he proceeds to describe the 
common rites, the very same ones which begin and end round 
the iioptial fire at the bride’s house. We can be certain 
beyond doubt that the really most important rites of the whole 
ceremony were the pdnigrahana, akmdrohana^ circum- 
ambulation of the fire, sacrifice of fried grains and the 
Saptapadl, All the Grihya Sutras agree in recognising them 
though they disagree in their arrangement. 

Most of the above rites have come down to this day and 
are universally followed, while a few have been divided among 
different parts of India. Some of them may be traced to as old 
a period as the Indo-Iranian, or even Indo-European times. ^ 
Of the forms in which they exist in various parts of India at the 
present time Mr. Gait has given the following description : — 

“The essential and binding part of the marriage 
ceremony varies in different parts. In the Punjab it 
consists of the phere, or circumambulation of the sacrificial 
fire, which is held to imply the consummation of the vows 


^ Such a one is the panigrahancL See J. J. Modi, The 
Religious Oeremonles and Customs of the Parsees,’ p. 33—“ The 
priest fastens with raw twist their right hands which are grasped by 
each other. This rite is called liathevora, haridfastening.” 
Then, in the footnote, he goes on — “ Among the ancient Greeks the 
ceremony of handfasteniug was considered as the ratifying agreement 
of marriage. Among the ancient itomans, the priest made the 
marrying couple sit on chairs which were put together, and on 
which wool was spread, and then fastened their hands. The modern 
Hindus also unite the hands of the couple. In Finland, it is the 

father of the bride who tastens the hands Among the Assyria, ns, 

it was the father of the bridegroom who fastened the hands of the 
couple with a woollen thread.” (7/. also Hopkins in the ‘Cambridge 
History of Ancient India,’ p. 233 — “ Indeed, the author of the 
IsvalSyana Grihya Sutra (I, 7 , 1 ) says expressly that in the matter of 
weddings, ‘ customs are diverse,’ and he gives only that which is 
common usage. Thus he tells how the bride is to go about the 

fire etc., but does not mention other rites which other Grihya 

Sutras enjoin. Some of these, however, are of universal interest ; and 
a comparison of the Hindu ceremonies with those of other Irs^an- 
speaking people shows that in all probability the Indian ritual 
has preserved elements reaching far back into pre-historic times.” 
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in the presence of Agni and the other sacrificial gods. 
In the United Provinces the young couple walk round, 
not a fire, but the marriage shed or a pole. In the 
east of these provinces, and also in Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa, the binding portion of the ceremony is generally the 
sindurdan, or painting of the bride's forehead with vermilion. 
That this is probably a survival of a blood covenant^ is shown 
by the fact that amongst certain castes, such as the Hari, the 
bride and the bridegroom smear each other vrith their blood, 
which they obtain by pricking their fingers with a thorn. In Bom- 
bay the higher castes follow the practice of circumambulation. 
The lower castes sprinkle rice over the bride and bridegroom, 
while some of Dravidian origin pour milk or water over the 
joined hands of the young couple. In Orissa, their right 
hands are tied together with kusa grass, or their left hands, 
when the bride is a widow. In Madras there are various cere- 
monies, such as making them eat from the same dish, or knot* 
ting their garments together, or pouring water over them so 
that it runs from the man to the woman. But the most com- 
mon is the tying of the tali, or necklace, by the bridegroom 
round the bride’s neck. The Brahman bridegroom places the 
bride’s foot seven times on a mill-stone, a symbol of con- 
stancy.”* 

The ceremonies which took place at the house of the 
bridegroom after the marriage were, as we have seen, fewer in 
number. In the way between the bride’s and the bridegroom’s' 
house, and before starting, some minor rites, which often hardly 

‘ We may not yield to this conjecture readily. Among the 
people of the Punjab, and TJ. P. also, the forehead of the bride, and 
specially of the bridegroom, is painted with a round or a vertical 
mark of roV, as the case may be, several times, not only in marriage, 
but on all auspicious occasions. Among the Parsees too they wel- 
come the bridegroom by giving a mark of kiimkiim on his forehead 
and sticking rice on it. In the ancient ritual, not even once 

do we find any reference to the existence of a blood covenant. The 
kumktim or roE mark on the forehead is considered a sign of 
prosperity and good luck. 

* Census of India, 1911, Vol. I, pp. 257-58. 
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amounted to more than a recitation of expiatorj' mantras 
at diflferent places or in case some mishap occurred, took place. 
Tn the Sankhayana, we have seen, the bride smears, before 
starting, the axle, the wheels and the bulls and puts a branch 
of a fruit-bearing tree into each of the pin-holes (I, 15, 1 — 7). 
Then the two bulls are harnessed, the right one first, as it 
appears from the mantra used (I, 15, 8) and from the distinct 
mentionof itin the Apastamba (II, 5, 21). These observances 
look much like local customs or customs di\fided by time and had 
almost as many variations as the number of the Grihya Sutras 
themselves. In the matter of their treatment of post-marriage 
rites the Grihya Sutras have more of disagreement with one 
another than otherwise. We have seen how the wife starts 
for her new home according to Sankhayana. According to 
the Sutra of the other Sakha of Rigveda we find, however, 
that, after the final ceremony of marriage, the Saptapadi, has 
taken place, the bride dwells that night in the house of a 
Brdhmam who has her husband and children alive. 
Here she sees the polar star, which, according to certain Grihya 
Sutras, she is made to see after reaching her new home, and 
prays for longevity of her husband and for progeny. Then 
they start for the new home (I, 7, 21 — 8, 1). 

The carrying of her to the house of a Brahmani agrees with 
the description given in the Sutras of the Samaveda where, 
however, the house is of a Brahmana and situated in a north- 
easterly direction. Then to the west of the fire, on a red bull’s 
hide, she is made'to sit silently till the stars appear. There after, 
the husband offers six djya oblations and shows her the polar and 
the Arundhat! stars.' Often they were also required to circum- 
ambulate the fire before he showed her the star (Kh., I, 4, 4). 

In one case (Par,, I, 8, 10), when the Saptapadi is finished, 
there is mention of a strong man snatching her up from the 
ground and taking her in an eastern or northern direction in an 


‘ G., II, 2, 17-3,10 ; Eh., I, 4, 1-4. 
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out-of-the-way house where she was seated on a red bull’s hide. 
According to Gobhila and Khadira, the house itself was situated 
in a north-easi erly direction. 

The Grihya Sutras of the Krishna Yajurveda are at one 
with Sankhayana in omitting mention of a Brahmana’s or 
Brahmani’s house. But in their other details they do not 
tally with one another or with Sankhayana. In fact, Hiranj'’ake6i 
and Bodhayana have no ceremony for the bride’s starting on 
her new home. Jaimini of the Samaveda shows her the pole- 
star before starting ; otherwise, he too does not give any cere- 
mony of starting. Apastamba, on the other hand, requires 
after the sacrifice with the mahavyahritis the offering of 
ajya oblations, the sprinkling of water round the fire and the 
untying of tlie rope. With a certain mantra, the chariot is 
placed in the ‘right position’ and she seated therein. Then 
the bridegroom spread two threads, a dark-blue one and a 
red one in the right and the left wheel-tracks respectively, upon 
which he walked (II, 5, 12, 19—24). Both Hiranyakesi and 
Apastamba prescribe the carrying of the nuptial fire. This 
fire was to be kept constantly and if it went out a new fire was 
to be kindled by attrition, or fetched from the house of &Srotriya, 
and one of the couple was to observe fasti 

On reaching the new house, there were often some women 
to greet the couple at the door and take her down from the 
chariot* Often the custom also was to make the bride 
enter the house with her right foot first without letting her 
step on the threshold (Ap., II., 6, 8-9). In the house was 
usually placed a red bull’s hide, in the eastern part of it, on 
which she was made to sit® In Hiranyakesi and Apastamba 
both the bride and the bridegroom sit on the hide and, in 
Sankhayana, it is before they enter the house that the bride 

; Hir., I, 7, 23, 1--5. 

* G., II, 4, 6 ; J., I, 22, 2. 

® S, I, 16, 1-2 ; a., I, 8, 9 ; G., 11, 4, 6 ; Hir., I, 7, 22, 8-9 ; Ap., 

■ ■■ 
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is required to sit on it. Then sometimes some oblations were 
offered or mantras recited,^ after which, in some cases, a boy 
was placed in her lap.® After sunset, the husband showed 
her the pole-star. According to Hiranyakesi, after showing 
the star, he went outside to worship the quarters and the stars, 
whereafter, returning hom^ he made her sacrifice a ‘ mess of 
cooked food. ’ A Brahmana was then entertained with the 
remains of tliis food. 

For the first three nights after marriage, the couple were 
strictly forbidden to have sexual intercourse. They were 
required to sleep on the ground and to avoid pungent or 
saline food. On the fourth night, cohabitation usually took 
place. That these injunctions were for the three nights 
after marriage and not for those of the women’s monthly 
illness — an objection likely to be raised — is evident from 
various facts. Hiranyakesi speaks of the three nights after 
marriage and the ensuing cohabitation quite distinctly from 
the three nights of her monthly illness and the subsequent 
intercourse; and his description of the latter immediately follows 
that of the former (I, 7, 23, 10 — I, 7, 25). Apastamba, before 
forbidding intercourse for the three nights, says in the previous 
sutra that the bridegroom should notice the day on which he 
brings his wife hompJ He becomes further explicit, when 
he, later, prescribes separate mantras for cohabitations on the 
fourth night after marriage and after her monthly illness. 
Gobhila after prescribing the rites for the day when the bride is 
brought to her new home, definitely points to the ensuing 
three nights for the observance of hrahmacharya. * In the 
same way A^valayana also does it (I, 8, 10). According to 
him, as well as to Bodhayana, the hrahmacharya may even 

’ a, I, 16, 2-4 ; 5., I, 8, 9 ; G., II, 4, 6. 

" a, 1, 16, 8 ; G., II, 4, 7 ; Sp., II, 6, 11 ; J., I, 22, 3. 

® I i — II, 

8, 7-8. 

* etc.— II, 3, 15. 
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continue for one year if they would have a Rishi bom as 
their son. And since monthly illness is recurring, this dura- 
tion of one year may more reasonably be measured from the 
first day of their married life than from that of her men- 
struation period. If it somehow be urged that the menstrua- 
tion period in question should have been the first under con- 
sideration, we have to face the difficulty of having a very 
narrow application of the injunctions to observe the three-day 
hrahmacharya. Such a hypothesis would imply a permis- 
sible freedom of intercourse on the occasions of other monthly 
illnesses. 

We know that the fourth-night intercourse was not 
compulsoiy in all cases, although, in some, it was. Sankha- 
yana, Paraskara and Gobhila think that the proper time for 
it is after the menstruation period.^ But there were others, 
whom Gobhila does not disregard, who held that the fourth- 
night intercourse should take place (G., II, 5, 7).® We have 
seen that Hiranyake^i and Apastamba held it important. In 
much later times it had come to be considered to be a sams- 

for the woman.® The custom seems to have survived 
in its outward form up to this day and corresponds to the 
phulasaiyyd of the Bengalees and the suhdga-rdta of 
the northern Hindus; although the day on which these 
ceremonies are to take place may not necessarily be the fourth 
and the ceremony may not necessarily result in consumma- 
tion. The custom of actual intercourse may have become 
obsolete as time grew upon it, but that it was a real part of 
the marriage ceremony as a whole, we may infer with fair 
justice. In the Rigvedic times too, we see that “ the festivities 
being over, the bridegroom took the bride to his home on a 

' I, 19, 1 ; PSr., I, 11,7 ; G., II, 5,8. 

“ This differentiation by Gobhila of his opinion with that 
of others is again a proof that the hrahmacharya and the intercourse 
in question belonged only to the days coming just after the bride 
had been brought home after marriage. 

® See footnote 2, p. 190. 
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car in a marriage procession, all to the accompaniment of 
suitable stanzas. Then followed cohabitation.” ’■ 

The first and the fourth days after marriage possessed a 
special signifiicance. The latter was the concluding day of 
marriage rites. It was the opening day of their sexual relations 
which were made valid by the rites peculiar to it. The former 
was important as being one when the student of a few days 
back actually took charge of the responsibilities of a house- 
holder. On tins day, almost universally,’ the bride and the 
bridegroom performed small sacrifices in honour of gods and 
offered oblations to them, and on this day they entitled them- 
selves to offer daily morning and evening oblations and to 
perform the new and full-moon sacrifices® on their domestic 
fire, originally the fire used at their wedding. What a heavy and 
sacred responsibility it was to keep this fire around which the 
ritual, the worship, in fact the all, that a twice-born had to do 
to be worthy of his caste, centred, will be evident from the 
nature of the fire itself.* 

It requires little concentration to think what should the 
conclusion have been of a married life established round such 
fire, in an auspicious hour, and made blessed with the recitation 
of holy mantras. The whole process of marriage ritual should 
have expected a happy life characterised by mutual love, 
sympathy and respect — each of the couple resigned to the 

‘ Vedk; Index of Names and Subjects, p. 484. 

Of. S,, 1, 18 ; Par., I, 11,1-5 ; Kli., 1,4,12-16 ; G., 11.5,26 ; 
Hir., I, 23,11—1,24,3; 5p., 1,3,10 ; K., X, 79,1. 

® I., I, 9; par., I, 9; Kb., I, 5; Hir., I, 7, 26,1—3; Sp.. Ill, 7,19; 
rf. also Vyasasamhita, II, 17— wm- i 

* Of. Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, p. 364 — 
■■ The fire used in the ceremonial was kindled by the friction of two 
pieces of sacred wood called AranI (Rigveda, VII, 1,1) and this same 
fire which witnessed the union of the young couple was brought by 
them to their own home. There a room on the ground-floor was 
consecrated as a sanctuary for its reception and perpetual mainte- 
nance. Great reverence was shown to the fire so kindled. It was 
never blown upon with the mouth. Nothing impure was ever 
thrown into it, nor was it ever used for warming the feet.” (Manu., 
IV, 53.) 
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happiness of the other. We have already seen how the bride 
was blessed with wishes to be queen with her father-in-law. ^ 
For the high and responsible position she held in the house- 
hold of her husband we may refer to Vedie Index, pp. 484-85. 
Matrimonial conflicts there would not have been many and 
there would have been little cause for divorce. Although some 
stray passages, here and there,® may point to a certain 
existence of adultery on the part of woman or man, such 
cases should not have been many to menace the innocent 
expectations of the grihya litual. We do not hear of divorces 
in the ancient times and what the social treatment with such 
exceptional cases of adultery, as may have taken place, was, 
we do not exactly know. 

As for the modern treatment of society, we may say with 
]Mi’. Frazer that “ For all orthodox Hindus marriage is a 
sacred union and no woman can be divorced. She may be 
turned out of caste and thus lose all social status. As long 
as she remains within the caste, the marriage bond, if performed 
within Hindus, is binding as a sacrament.”® 

‘ See p. 194. 

* Of. i — Par., Gr., 

1 , 11 , 6 . 

^ Indian Thought Past and Present, p. 272. Of* also 
Mr. Gait, Census of India, 1911, VoL I, p. 245— and although a 
woman convicted of adultery may he deprived of her status and 
turned out of her caste, divorce in the ordinary sense is an impos- 
sibility/’ 




THE VERB IN THE RAmAYAN OF TULSIDAS 

BABU RAM SAKSENA, M.A., 

Lecturer in Sanskrit. 

§ 1. Primitive Indo- Aryan was a highly synthetical lan- 
guage. Just like its noun, its verb was entirely inflexional and 
had a very large variety of forms. It had ten tenses 
(including the moods) and three voices — active, medial and the 
passive, and its roots had two padas — Atmanepada and 
the Parasmaipada. A root generally had four forms — 
simple, causal, desiderative and intensive. For the sake of 
conjugation the roots were dmded into ten classes — ganas — 
and were conjugated in three numbers and three persons. 
Besides the eonjugational forms, a root had more than half a 
dozen infinitives, several absolutives and a large number of 
participles — present, past and future. Thus the forms of only 
one root sometimes numbered Several hundreds.* 

But the Indo- Aryan language has had a general tendency 
of going from the concrete to the abstract, i.e., from synthesis 
to analysis and from complexity to simplification, in common 
with all the Indo-European languages. Even the later Priruitive 
Indo- Aryan, i.e., the language of the later Samhitds and of the 
Brdhmanas, bears clear evidence of this. The Subjunctive {lot) 
has lost ground and the analytic alternative forms (ending in 
the auxiliaries from J as and J h%, e.g., dsa and cakara) of the 
Perfect {lit) come to be used. Certain forms of the Second 

* Of. John Beames : A Comparative Grammar of the Modern 
Aryan Languages of India (referred to in the following pages simply 
as Beames), Vol. Ill, p. 4. He makes a reckoning and arrives at 540 
eonjugational forms of a root. Adding to them certain al- 
ternative forms as well as the non-con jugational forms, the 
number will go higher up. 
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Future &.g., ddtasmi, ddtdsvah, ddtdsmah are clearly 
analytic forms/ The variety of the Infinitive is lost which 
becomes generally restricted to the turn forms. This general 
tendency towards simplification was very early arrested as far 
as the literary dialect, viz,, Classical Sanskrit, was concerned 
but it continued unabated in the popular languages. 

§ 2. During the Middle-Indian period, in Pali we find 
further evidence of simplification and of analytical formation. Of 
the tenses the two Uh forms — optative and potential — are con- 
founded and have practically become one ; the Second Future is 
absent and the forms of the Perfect are seldom met with. 
The forms of the Present tend to take the place of those 
of the Imperative. The Atmanepada is losing ground before 
the Parasmaipada and the Desiderative and the Intensive 
forms of the root have fallen generally in disuse. The 
Dual Number has entirely disappeared. Pali has only seven 
conjugations — the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and the 6th having merged 
into one. The roots of the other six conjugations also have a 
general tendency to be conjugated on the model of the first. 
The phonetic changes, moreover, have rendered many of the 
verbal forms similar. In efiect, therefore, Pali verb has a 
much less number of forms than the Primitive Indo- Aryan (el- 
even the Classical Sanskrit) Verb. 

This process of simplification has been still further 
pushed on in the various Prakrits. More forms of the 
Present displace those of the Imperative. The Past tenses 
become jumbled up. The Atmanepada is entirely lost 
except for a few stray forms. The conjugations have normally 
given place to two only — one in a and the other in e. 
Further phonetic changes have rendered greater simplicity and 
similarity of forms possible. 

The Apabhramsas carry simplification a step fm-ther. 
Several of the tenses fall in disuse and greater reliance is put 


' Of. Beames, Vol. Ill, p. 7. 
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on the various participles to express the ideas. The conjuga- 
tion has practically become one.* 

§ 3. The Modern Indo-Aryan languages represent a 
stage where synthetical forms have generally given place to 
analytical ones. In Awadhi® the present is generally expressed 
now by adding the forms of the auxiliary hoh — (to be) to the 
Present Participle, e,g., dekhati haU—1 see {lit, I am seeing), 
the Past is based on the ancient Passive Past Participle and 
the Future though representing the ancient Simple Future 
tense has at least for the first person plural a participial form — 
dekhibd (we shall see). For the Imperative the forms based on 
the ancient Present are employed except in the second person 
singular. A large number of periphrastic tenses come to be 
used — combining a participle with the forms of the root hoh or 
rahah. The compound Verbs are very generally used to ex- 
press the various shades of meaning which in Prim. Indian 
were expressed by verbal forms. The synthetic Passive has 
entirely given place to analytic Passive where the Participle is 
combined with the various forms of the root jdh — (to go), or 
parah — (to fall). The ancient distinction of the Padas or of 
the various conjugations is no longer kept. In efiect, the verbal 
forms are much less in number than they ever were in any 
earlier stage of the Indo-Aryan.® 

§ 4. The Ramayan of Tulsidas is one of the early texts 
of Awadhi, and its forms, therefore, well illustrate the stage of 
the passing of the language from the hliddle-Indian period to 
the Modern Indian. 

* Woolner : Introduction to Prakrit, § 113. 

* Of. Baburam Saksena: Lakhimpurl — A Dialect of Modern 
AwadW, J.A.S.B., XVIII (N.S.), No. 5 (refei-red to in the following 
pages as Lakhimpurl), §§64— IM. 

® Taking a typical root in Lakhimpurl, for instance dekhab — (to 
see), we have 32 forms of it • its causal wili have another 32 which 
makes a total of 64 forms of a root. It will, of course, have to seek 
the aid of the various auxiliaries but its own forms will not be 
more than 64 as contrasted with several hundreds of Primitive Indo- 
Aryan as shown above. 

27 :■ ■ 
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§ 5. The roots almost all are the ancient roots except 
some borrowed stems from other contemporary languages, c.gf., 
newdje < Persian wa?«a 2 !,dage <'2ev. dag, ov gudarata <Per. 

gii^ar.^ Sometimes the ancient participle is taken as a root 
and then conjugated, e.g., hatah — (killed) from which the 
Ramayan has hataU—{l kill). The Verbs are either transitive 
or intransitive, simple or causal. The roots are generally 
active in sense but a few passive ones are also found, e.p., 
cMjai — (is cut or destroyed), — or hahdvau — (I am called). Of 
these chijai is based on the ancient Passive from J chid — (to 
cut) and hahdm'H is a modern formation somewhat akin to 
the causal. A large number of denominative roots chiefly 
onomatopoetic are seesx,e.g.,hihindh^, caraphardht, talaphata, 
Icilaikildi, hatahatdi, kasamasdht, lahalahdta, etc. 

The root form, for the purposes of this paper, may be 
obtained by cutting oflT the particle -ana or -aha, as the ease 
may be, from the Verbal Noun, e.g., karana : Jkar-, dndba : 
Jdn — . In cases of roots ending in vowels, only -na or -ha 
should be cut off, e.g., Jho- < hdna or hoha. 

§ 6. In the Ramayan we normally find the Awadhi 
forms of verb. But occasionally here and there other forms are 
also met with. For instance Sanskrit paripdlaya, vibha^jaya, 
ddraya, vistdraya, Braja gayo, bhayo, nayd, rndryo, bedhyu, 
— ^Hindustini PdvaMtge, Karah%ge or Bhojapuri mardyala, 
ghdyoAa, The Sanskrit forms are met with generally 
in prayers {stuti) and the Braja ones in metres other 
than the Doha and the Caupai. The Hindustani and 
Bhojapuri forms ‘are very rare and may probably be 
due to the corruption of the text. Only the Awadhi 
forms are dealt with in these pages. A root has sometimes 
double forms, e.g,, cahata, cdhata ; badhata, bddhata ; 
lagd : Idgd. 

Of, Alld. Univ. Studies, Vol. I, the article on Persian 
Loan-words in the RSmSyan of Tulsidas, pp. 71 , 72 . 
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Present Tense (Indicative). 

§7. The following are the "terminations : — 



Singular. 

Plural. 

I 






II 

-•mi 

... -ahu 


„ ,-si 

... -hu 

m 

1 

* 

... -ah%, -a% 



... -h%,-% 


-a 



First person singular — the termination -aU is added to con- 
sonantal roots and -■& to vowel roots, e.ff., / 
samujhaU andy /a- + S ; similarly kaha% ca,ha% SaraU, 
pdva% pucha^ haranaU, laha% uthdva^i, lalia/u,, h<M. 

First person plural forms of this tense are not met 
with. I have found only one example — hcthihi, p. 228^ (in 
which case the termination will be -ihi) which probably 
is of this number. The sense of this particular number of the 
first person is generally conveyed in the Eamayan by a Pas- 
sive formation. 

Second person singular -mi and plural -ahu are added 
to the consonantal roots while the other two -si and -hu are 
added to the vowel-roots, e.g^ ■ kahasi, karasi, cdhasi, 
jidvasi ; ahahu, cdhahu, karahu, uihdvahu. 

Note 1. — ^There is an exceptional usage on p. 76 ^ 
ta% ghdlcd where the termination of the II sg. would 
be -ai. 

Third person singular terminations -ahi, -ai and plural 
ah%, -a% are added to consonantal rOots while -hi, -i and -h%, -% 
are added to vowel roots, e.g., citavahi, jdnahi, barakhai, 
mdkhai, milai ; cikkaraM, jdgah%, dekhah%, kara%, dhara%. 


* The references are to the pages of TulasI GranthSvali, Vol. I. 
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Note 2. — The aspirated forms are very common in the 
plural while uncommon in the singular. The unaspirated 
forms {i.e., ending in i and %) are very common in the singular 
while uncommon in the plural. 

Note 3. — An alternative HE sg. form ends in ~a, e.g., 
kaha, dekha, hhdva, Idga, saka, hara, etc. 

Note 4. — ^Exceptionally jdga (pp. 227, 269, 295) is 
found for and (p. 227) for *jd’C, But I am pretty 
sure that these forms do not represent different terminations 
-ya and -yet but are only alternative orthogi’aphic representa- 
tions of -« and -% respectively. Similarly, in other persons also, 
e.g., -ai, -au are sometimes found written as diphthongs but not 
at others. 

§ 8. The use of this Present tense is the same as that 
of the old Indo- Aryan Present (Lat) or of the Modern AwadhI 
Present Indicative. ‘ It is also used to express immediate 
future, e.g., vlata'Q, (p. 115). The alternative forms where 
they exist do not appear to indicate any difference in mean- 
ing — ^for instance, sujhai and sujha convey the same sense. 

Note. — ^The Present Participle (Active) is used with the 
various persons to express the sense of the Present Indicative, 
e.g., saba ndvata szm, cale jdta siva,jdhi n<^jdnata mda 
(p. 27). More about this will be said when dealing with the 
Participle. 

The Impekative 

§ 9. The following are the terminations ; — 

Singular. Plural. 

I -o® (after consonantal roots) 

-® (after vowel roots) 

n -w 

asi or -ahi (after conso- 
nantal roots) ... -ahu (consonantal 

roots) 


* Of, Lakhjmpurl, § 70 and § 78. 
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Singular. Plural. 

-d ov-hi (after vowel roots) -hu (vowel roots) 

TTT ~au (after consonantal roots) 

-« (after vowel roots) 

-ahi or -ai (after consonantal 
roots) 

-hi or -i (after vowel I'oots) 

First person singular forms of the Imperative are the 
same as the forms of the Present Indicative. 

The second person singular forms in -u are more common 
than the -asi, -ahi or -si, -hi forms, e.g., taju, dharu, 
sunu, dehhdu, hilagdu, sunahi, karahi, utdrahi, lehi, dehi, 
karasi, marasi, kahasi, fidsi. The second person plm’al forms 
of this tense are the same as those of the Present Indicative. 
The aspiration is absent, however, in one instance, viz., Karau 
(p. 30). The forms of the first person plural and the third 
person plural are not met vrith. The Impersonal forms in -iya 
(or ia) and -iahi (or ~iah%), e.g., kahd kahiya, hama dekhi 
diya, yaha chabi jehi patatariya, hdyasa paliahi ati-anur- 
dgd, avasi dekhiyahi dekhana jogu. The third person 
singular forms in -au or -u are much more common than the 
-ahi, -ai or -hi, -i forms, e.g., chutau, hasau, hou, rahau and 
cuhai, nasdi. 

The use of the Imperative is just like that of the ancient 
or of the Modern Awadhi Imperative. The subject is 
almost always understood. 

The Present Conjunctive 

§ 10. The Present Conjunctive (or Conditional) uses 
the forms of the Present Indicative, the condition being 
expressed by some such particle &s jau,ja11, jaU pai, e.g., 
jau cdhasi Ujidra, ja^ mahesa mohi dyasu deh% , jo hiloki 
rljhai kuari tab nielai jayamdla, jo sakhi inhaht dekha 
narandhu, pana parihari hathi karai hihdhn, asa 
bibeka jaba dei bidhdid. 
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Sometimes the Conjunctive particle is not at all used, the 
sense of the condition being implied ; the counterpart of the 
particle {taba, tau, etc.) is seldom used. 

Future Indicative 

§ 11. The following are the terminations of this tense : — 


Singular* 

Plural. 

•-ihau 


•ihasi 

-ihahu {iahu) 


-iht 


-ihaht (iaht) 


... -ihat 


First person singular — e.g., hariha% ddriha% jaihaU, 
deiha^, mdrih/M. The first person plural forms of this are 
not met with. 

Second person singular, — e.g., jaihasi, pachitaihasi. 
Second person plural — e.g., aihau, hydhicthu. 

Third person singular forms ending in — ihi are more 
often met with than those ending in -d,, e.g., Tear ihi, pi) j ihi, 
Idgihi, sudhdrihi, deihi', hoi, hoihi, niyardi. 

Third person plural forms in -ih% are less common 
than the others, e.g., harihaht : harih%, TokhihaM : rdMiilvt, 
hoihalvi, hoih%, dehhiaht : dekhihaJn. 

Note. — ^The aspiration in the forms of this tense is very 
unsteady, particularly in cases where more than one aspirated 
sounds occur {e.g., in forms ending in -ihahu or -ihaht) 
where the tendency is to elide one h sound, e.g., rahi ahu, 
hoiah%, etc. 

§ 12. An alternative set of Future Indicative forms is 
found ending in -ba, ~hd, -bt, ‘bi or even -bai. These forms 
are used in all the three persons and the two numbers. For 
instance: 

I sg. dnaba {mm), mat purauba, karabi, duba 

I pi, kahaba, karaba, leba, dekhaba, karavduba, 
deba, lebd, dekhihai or dekhibe ; 
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II sg. ta% dekhaha 

II pi. tumha hoha, tumha jitaha, mdniht, pdlibi 
III sg, pitdhu pachitdha, lahhana hhujaha 
III pi. rdma {honorific plural) hiydhaba, janaha 
holduha slya, Tca/rdba purdri. 

Note. — ^Two forms ending in -ge, viz., pdivahuge (pp. 62 
and 384) and karahge (pp. 330 and 378) are met with. 
They are not Awadhi (cf. §7 above). 

Futuke Imperative 

§ 13. This is a peculiar tense which is Imperative in 
sense and at the same time Future in time. It is different 
from the ordinary (Present) Imperative and is probably 
peculiar to Hindi dialects. For instance tumha karahu 
means ‘ do this ’ and refers to the immediate action and is, 
therefore, practically Present Imperative. But it differs from 
tumha harehu which means ‘ you do this in future.’ The 
literary Hindustani as well has this usage, yeh ham ha/ro 
is different from yeh ham harind where the latter stands for 
the Awadhi harehu. The Ramayan has this usage for both 
the numbers of the second person like Modern Awadhi.^ 
I call it Future Imperative for want of a better name in order 
to distinguish it from the ordinary Imperative which is more 
or less Present in sense. Its terminations are : 

Singular. Plural, 

n -estt -ehu ( -eu ) 

e.g., jamihah% pahkha karasi jani 
cintd tinhaJi% dehhdi ‘ dihesu ’ ta% 
sitd ... ... p. 337 

\mdresu’ jani suta ‘bMhesu’ tdhi ... p. 350 
‘jdtiesu ’ hrahma anddi aja ... p. 477 

jaise jdi umha hhrama hhdri 
^ harehu^ so jatana biheha hicdri ... p. 27 

’ Gf. Lakhimpurl, § 71, Note. 

The termination of 11 sg. is— S, 6.g., tui jae, tui hare. 
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soi biedri pati ‘ harehu ’ bibdhu 
jehi na hahdri hoi nra-ddhu ... p. 35 
aba UTa rakhehu^ jj} hama haheu ... p. 37 
ndtha umd mama prana sama, gxha 
hinharl ‘ harehu ' ; chamehu sahala 
aparddha aba, hoi prasanna 
bara dehu ... ... p. 48 

sena sanieta ‘ raheu ’ tlniu jana . . . p. 405 

Note 1. — Just as the forms of the Present are sometimes 
used in the sense of the Imperative in the Eamayan, similarly 
the forms of the Futoe Indicative are sometimes used to 
express the sense of the Future Imperative, e.g., hydkiahti 
— p. Vd\, jdndba, — p, 4, deta rahaba, — p. 154. 

Note 2. — ^The terminations of this tense are not added 
after the roots based on the ancient Past Participle, e.g., bhayehu 
is not possible in this tense, Imehxi will be used instead. 
Otherwise the termination of the plural here agrees with the 
Past Indicative plural second person just as in Modern 
Awadhi.' 

Past Tense (Indicative) 

§ 14. The following are the terminations : — 

Singular. Plural. 

I -eS ( -ye% -yaU) *-enha 

-iU -inha 

II -<dhi iyehi) -ehu {-yehu, -yahu) 


III ~esi ( — yesi , — yasi) -enhi ( -yenhi) 

-isi -inhi 

-eu ( -yeu, -yau) 

First person singular— The termination eii is generally 
added to consonantal roots as well as vowel roots but the termin- 
ations within the brackets (in this person as well as in others 
as put above) are added only to vowel roots, e.g., hahe% 
^ Cf. Lakhimpurl, § 71, Note. 
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hinhe% rah£% pdyeU, dye/0,, pdya/0. The termination -iO is 
added to such roots as are generally intransitive and have a 
Feminine subject, e.g^ hhai/O (referring to umd), rahio. 

Note 1. — ^It is only generally that the termination -io 
is found in forms of the Intransitive Verb when the subject is 
Feminine. There are cases where in spite of the verb being 
Transitive, forms ending in -iO are found when the subject 
is Feminine, e,g., sisa dlnhiO toM — p. 163 (iCaikei speaking 
to Manthara), mama, anurupa purum jaga mdht, dehhi/O 
kh^ji loha tihO ndht — ^p. 300 (Supanakha speaking to 
Eama).‘ 

Mrst person plural forms have not been met with except 
hama saba sdnuja hharatahx dehhe, ‘ bhainha ’ dkanya, 
p. 244 (said by certain women who saw Bharata on the way). 
From this hkainha which is feminine I deduce a masculine 
form * hhaenha or * hhayenha and thence the termination 
-enha. 

Second person singular termination -ehi is added to con- 
sonantal roots while -yehi to vowel-roots only, e.g., sunehi 
— p. jagdyehi, sundehi — ^p. 293. 

Note 2. — A. case is met with of a form ending in ~e, viz^ 
jdrie naM marama satha rmrd — p. 344, and another of 
a form in -yasi, viz., burha bhayasi na ta maratehO wht 
--p.393. 

Second person plural forms ending in -ehu {-yehu, -yahu), 
e.g.,km}iehu,puchehu, pa/ricehu, haurdyehu kardyehu. Note 
1 above applies to forms ending in -ihu, e.g., hJmlihu, rahihu 
but kinhihu prasna jagata hita ldg\ — ^p. 53 (referring to 

* On p. 259 there are two instances where these feminine 
forms are used with a masculine subject, Bharata is speaking of 
himself: — jariu jaya janani ka,hi Budi sahiu saba ^la. This 
usage is very exceptional. The reading in an earlier edition (1915, 
Indian Press) for sahiu is sadeii (where d is probably a misprint 
for h) which removes the dijBBcnlty. The other case -jariii is 
unintelligible unless it be a corruption. 

28 
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Parabata) and svdmini hahihu hatha moM pdM (referring to 
Kaikei) where the feminine form is found in spite of the transi- 
tive verb. But in these two cases the subject and the object 
both are in the feminine gender. 

Third person singular forms ending in -esi {-yesi, 
-yasi) are generally used with both the genders, e.g., 
racesi, klnhesi, gahesi, gheresi, Mdhesi, pahUcdyesi, 
sundyasi, (Kaikeyi) mdresi — p. 169, while the forms ending 
in -isi are used only with a subject in the feminine 
gender, e.^., kahisi — p. 164, prahodhisi, kinhisi — p. 165, 
dmhisi — p. 169. 

Note 3. — ^These forms in -d are used always implying 
contempt for the subject For instance, the subjects of these 
verbs are Mara (Infatuator), Manthara, Kaikei and Gim when 
they act wickedly. The forms in -ett {-yeu, ■^yau), e.g., kaheu, 
jdnsu, thakeu, dekheu, uyeu, pdyeu, gayau. I have not found 
the corresponding feminine forms in -iw.* 

The third person plural forms in -enhi ( -yenhi) and 
-inhi do not show any difference of gender, e.g., daccha 
sutanha upadesinM, {muni) hdlaka dekhinhi jdl, {devanha 
surasd) paihainhi, {nisdda) carhdinhi dhanahi, haithdrenhi, 
kahenhi, mardyenhi. 

Note 4. — In one case raheni tahM rad raci nija rurl 
(an alternative reading found in 1915 edition for rahe nija 
nija antka raci run) the aspiration has been dispensed 
with. 

Note 5, — On p, 25 {kmhahu prakna manah^ ati 
murhd) the 11 sg. kmhahu for klnhehu is found. It is 
unintelligible or may be the Present tense form. 

Note 6. — arious forms of the Past Participle are used 
with the various persons to express the sense of the Past 
Indicative, e.g., ma% nihord kmha ma% kaihd sum, hama 
phahi pdyd, tumha partchd Unhi, mdla khasz, jehi jaga 
upajdyd una ghdld, cauka% sumitrd purl. More about 
this will be said when dealing with this participle. 
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Past Conditional 

§ 15. The following are the terminations : — 

Singular. Plural. 

I -ate^ ( -atehUb) 

n ... ^atehu 

IXX ... ... 

Forms of this are found only in the case of first person 
singular and second person plural. For instance jalZ janate'ub 
(had I known), tau hote^ na hasai (then I would not have 
become a laughing-stock), na ta karate^ hacTmha sahdya 
tumhdra (otherwise I would have rendered you some help), 
hhdtehu puni toM (then I would have eaten you), lai jdteyU 
sltah% harajord (I would have taken away Sita by force), 
nata marateH Whi (else I would have killed you), milateU 
tdta Tcavana bidhi (how would have I met you, dear), 
sunate^ himi harilcathd suhm (how would have I heard the 
beautiful story of Hari), jaU tumha milatehu (if you had 
met),ye*'S tumha avatehu (had you come). 

Note. — ^The Present Participle with or without the 
particle ja^, ja^ pai, etc., expresses this sense, e.g., jaU 
pai jia na hoti kuiildl — ^if there were no evil in the 
heart, hota janama na hharata ho — ^if there had not been 
Bharata’s birth ; similarly doarata ho, apaharata ho, harata 
h'd ; jo raghvhlra hoti sudhi pai, harate nalvt bilamha 
raghnrdi . 

Present Participle 

§ 10. The Present or Imperfect Participle ends in 
-ata in the case of consonantal roots, e.g., karata, japata, 
jdta, dvata, achata and in -ta in the ease of vowel 
roots, e.g., leta, Jwta. A feminine form ending in -ti 
(lengthened to tl in phiraln hard, p. 350), e.g., aghdti, dvati, 
parati, hirdjati and a masculine plural form in -te ape also 
found. 
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§ 17. This participle is used either adjectively or as 
a verb. As an adjective it does not appear to undergo any 
change for gender or number, e.g., (bam) hahata sddhu 
mahimd sakuedni — speech (while) describing the greatness 
of the good felt diffident, hahata sunata eha Kara 
abibekd — one on being said or heard takes off indiscretion, 
khojata hipina phirata dm bhdt — both the brothers 
wander in the forest searching, baranata paviha hibidha 
itihdsd, Bisvandiha pah^ce Kaildsd — Bisvanatha reached 
Kailasa narrating tales of various sorts, sukhata dhdnu pard 
janu pdm—s& if rain poured on drying paddy (crop). 

As a verb it is used in all the three persons and in both 
the numbers and denotes the Present tense. For the third 
person singular, however, it ends in instead of -ta, 
provided the subject is feminine. The form in -te is found 
only twice in the text and in both cases is connected with the 
third person plural subject A few examples are: 

Ha^u kahdvata, sou pragatata, h^pd aghdti, gird 
lagaii pachitdnd, sumirata sdrada dvati dhdl, saha idnata 
prabhu prabhutd, pada parikaja prema na je karate. 

Note 1. — ^The differentiation of gender mentioned above 
is not, however, met with when this participle is used 
in periphrastic passive forms, e.g., so (sddhumahimd) 
mo Sana kahi jdta na to'si where one would have expected 
kahijdti. 

Note 2. — ^There appears to be no distinction between 
the Present sense expressed by this participle and that 
expressed by the ordinary Present tense. The Participle 
is very often used single (unaided by any form of the verb 
J0ba — ^to be) except in the following instances : — cahata hah% 
— p. 144, hahu — p. 163, japata hahu — p. 296, karata 

haht—p. 316, cahata haht — ^p. 365, jdnata ahan — pp. 376, 
379, sahucata ahah% — ^p. 456. 

Note 3.— This participle also expresses the sense of 
the Past Conditional {pide § 15, Note). 
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Past Participle 

§ 18. The following forms of this participle are found 
in the Ramayan : 

(a) Masculine singular — ending in -a (in the case of 
consonantal roots) or -vd, -yd (in the ease of vowel roots), 
e.g., etvagdhd, dnd, jitd, b^cd, dvd, pdvd, gdvd, kahdvd, 
pdyd, upajdyd. Even in case of vowel roots the termination 
is sometimes only -d, e.g., chud. 

Note 1. — ^In a few cases, however, instead of -a, the termina- 
tion is -a only, e.g., haitha, kmha, Unha, dinha, dikha, tuta. 

(&) Feminine singular in -% e.g., sum, samujM, haj'M, 
bdrhz, khasi, dni, gdl, caU, pat, chM, dal, hhal. 

Note 2. — ^In a few cases this -I is shortened to -i, e.g., 
bhai, gai, dinhi, llnhi, kinhi, diklii, dagamagdni. 

(c) Masculine plural in -e (or -ye in the case of vowel- 
roots only), e.g., anhavdye, dve, de, upajde, He, gde, gaye, 
chde, ughare, udhdre, cede, take, dale, etc. 

Note 3. — The -e is sometimes metri causa shortened to 
-c, e.^., bahu bidhimunihi prabodhi prabhu taba ‘bhae' 
antaradhydna, p. 63. 

(c?) Feminine plural in e.g., at, dekht, pathdt, pnrt, 
dhdt, jtt, edit, gat. 

Note 4. — ^The -f is sometimes metri cav^a shortened to 
%, e.g., dge hoi eahpcmtha tehi, p. 28. 

Note 5. — Certain intransitive roots ending in -d insert -n 
between the root and the terminations of this participle,^ 
*derdba gives the form derdnd, *sakucdba : sakucdni, similarly, 
thirdnd, cirdnd, akuldni, kumhildnl, dagamagdni, lapatdm 
suhdna, hulasdnl,juddne, pardne, lalacdne, lukdn^, sihdne. 

§ 19. This participle is used either as an adjective 
or as a verb. When used adjectively the gender and the num- 
ber of the participle agree with the gender and the number 
of the noun or pronoun defined, e.g., bidhi prapaUca 
guna avaguna^sdnd^ udadhi ‘ avagdhd’ ; bidhubadanl saba 

“ Lakhlmpurl, § 100, Note. 
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hhtiti ‘ sQ,van' ajah^ prlti wra rahati na ‘ rdU ’ ; dvata My a 
‘ hare ’ kaml haka haldka hicdre, dampati hacana pctrama 
priya Idgelmxdula hinita prema rasa ‘page ’ ; premapulaki 
tana mana ‘ aniird^ ’ mahgala halasa sajana saha Idg^, 
slyamdht, tahi samaya pathdt ddsi dehhi suavasaru d%. 

§20. The participle is used as a verb with all the three 
persons and two numbers. When the verb is transitive the 
participle agrees in gender and number with the object while 
if it is intransitive it agrees with the subject, e.g., ma% nihord 
Mnha, mat-. .sum hatha, ndtha na mat -samujlie muni haind, 
hama phalu payd, {tumha) parichd tinhi, hhar^sa dvd, 
upajd hiya ati harapx, suresa derdnd, tinha {carita) gdvd, 
hhai kahi huddhi himala avagdM, Rama sudhi ¥mhi, sura 
astuti k'mhi, sdgara kri da%, sura dsand day e, sail sataharasa 
gCtvde, hhupa dhde, dasi dhM, saba kdhu aslsa dai, 
caukat earn sumitrd pur%, {sitd) sdsu dekM, dds% d%. 

Note 1, — ^In the case of transitive verbs also, however, 
the participle agrees with the subject if the object is not in the 
Direct case but in the Oblique, e.g., tumhahx mat khdvd, p. 291. 

Note 2. — ^The participle is used without any auxiliary 
but in stray cases the forms of h'oha serve as auxiliaries of this 
participle also just as in the case of the Present Participle 
(uic^e § 17 Note 2 — above). For instance: haitha ahaU — 
p.27,thakitahuht — p. 89. 

Note 3. — ^The Past Participle retains certain ardha- 
tatsama forms, e.g., jita, thakita. A case of the Active 
Past Participle is also found in murativanta tapasyd jaisl 
where the participle does not agree with its noun in gender. 

Note 4. — Certain verbs which are very generally used have 
sometimes shorter forms of this participle, e.g., hhd, gd, hhe, ge. 

Conjunctive Participle 

§ 21. The Conjunctive Participle or the Absolutive ends 
in -i, e.g., di, ughdri, chdri, jdri, dekhi, dhari, nahdi, 
pahiedni, bujhdi, m^gi, lagi ; Idgi, samujhi, hasi. 
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It is generally used to express any action which is finished 
before the beginning of the second action by the same agent, 
e.g., am hioari pragata^ nija miohu j haraJiu ndtha hari 
jana para chohu. In this sense it is generally used without 
the aid of any auxiliary word. But the following cases occm'- 
ring in the Eamayan probably show the beginnings of the 
Modern Awadhi usage with an auxiliary : ^ 

sudhdri kai — p. 301, nihari kai — p. 301, jdi kara — 
p. 338, Midi kari — p. 399. 

§ 22. Another very common use of this participle is to 
form the periphrastic sentences, chdiri sakali% — p. 173, 
codi idi — p. 378, suni pdvd — ^p. hujhi pareu—-g. 175, 

hdUleM — p. 222, horideta — p. 226. 

Note. — Samujhdya, (p. 352) shows only a different mode 
of expressing the sound -i in writing and does not warrant 
a separate termination. Akani, (p. 174) is a direct descendent 
of Sanskrit atomya. 

Periphrastic Tenses 

§ 23. Periphrastic tenses are very seldom used in the 
Eamayan unlike Modern Awadhi where they have gi’eater 
scope. The Eamayan has the Present Indicative in general 
use, while that tense has become very restricted in use in 
Modern Awadhi where the Present Imperfect is employed 
instead. Even where we do not find the Present Indicative 
tense in the Eamayan, we find the Present Participle instead, 
unaided by any auxiliary. It is probably in the stray cases 
of the Present Participle being accompanied by the auxiliary 
verb Jidha in the Eamayan that the beginnings of the modern 
Present Imperfect are to be found. The cases mentioned in 
§17, Note 2, are the only ones which I have met with. 

§ 24. Another peculiar tense is formed by combining 
the Present Participle with the Past tense forms of hoha {e.g., 
hhd, bhaeu). This is used in the sense of the past and lays 

‘ Of. Lakhimpurl, § 91. 
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emphasis on. the initiation of an action and its continuity 
afterwards. The following are the instances I have met with : 

JanamMa hhm, marata hhayau, mlata hha%, calata 
bhae, chdirata hhayo, s^hhata bheit, and gavata hhae. 

§ 25. The Past Continuous (Imperfect) is formed by 
combining the Present Participle with the forms (in the Past 
tense) of rahaba — to be. The following instances are found 
in the Eamayan : — 

Ja'pata rah£& (I was meditating), jata rahe% ha/rata 
raheu, citavata rahM,, hhelata raha, harata rahe, dehhaia 
rahe, rahe TcaJmvata (?), jogavata rahah% (?) — p. 241, mana- 
vata, bildkata rahaM (?) — ^p. 451. 

§ 26. The Present Perfect is formed by combining the 
Past Participle with the forms of the verb ‘to be.’ The 
instances noted in § 20, Note 2, are the only ones which 
I have met with. 

§ 27. The Past Perfect is formed by combining the 
forms of the Past Participle with the forms (in the Past tense) 
of rahaha — to be. The following are the instances : — 

Oal rahi (had gone), gae rahe, tharha raha. 

Note. — ^There is one instance where the form of a/os 
is combined with the Past Part, viz., gal hi, p. 379. The 
meanir^ is the same as that of gal rahl. 

Passive Voice 

§ 28. The Active Voice is more generally used than the 
Passive in the Eamayan. Besides the tenses which are based 
on the Passive Participles, only a few forms of the Synthetic 
Passive are found. 

§ 29. The Passive Present Participle ending in -iata 
is used with the various nouns and pronouns as a verb 
like the Active Present Participle {vide § 17 above), e.g., 
Giro, aratha jala bid soma, kahiyata bhinna na 
bhinna (word and meaning like waves of water are said to 
be different but are not so)"p. 13, prathama pujiata ndma 
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prahMu (who is woTshipped first on account of the influence 
of the Name) — p. 13, sarahiata — p. 283, dehhiata — ^pp. 331, 
409. 

§ 30. A form in -ia (or -iya) and another in -iahi 
are impersonally used in the sense of the Present or the 
Imperative — the first when the object is singular and the 
second ( -iahi) when it is plural. For instance : 

Karia na sa’/hsaya asa ura am (having kept this in the 
mind, let no doubt he entertained), p. 19. 

Sunia hatha sddara rati mdnl {let the story he heard 
with respect and affection), p. 19. 

Kahia hnjhdi hxpdnidhi rndht, p. 25. 

Qahia amiya jaga jurai na chdcM (nectar is wanted 
but even whey is not available in this world) — p. 7, jdnia 
hhagati napujd (neither devotion nor worsliip is known — to 
us) — p. 81. 

Bandiya malaya prasanga {is respected owing to its 
connection with Malaya), p. 8. 

Khdia pahiria raja tumhdrt (eating and clothing is 
done under your ‘ protection ’), p. 164. 

The following are the examples illustrating the use of 
the forms in -iahi : — 

Bdyasa paliahi ati anurdgd jhdht nirdmisa kahahU 
hi hdgd {let the crows he nurtured with great affection, do 
they ever become vegetarians?), p. 5; lahhi suhesa jaga- 
haVtcaha jeuj hesapratdpa pujiahi feu (the swindlers of this 
world are being seen in gentlemen’s guise, they also are 
worshipped owing to their guise), p. 6. 

{Kahita-muhutd) pohiahi, p. 9, 

Ahga ahga para vdriyahi hoti Tmii sata hdma, p. 96. 

avasi dehhiahi dehhana jogu, p. 99 ; hariahi, para- 
siahi, parakhiyahi, ^riyahi. 

Note. — form in -ie {e,g., harie, harie, dharie, paid, 
gdie, carie, dnie) and another in ijai {dtjai, kijcd, karljai, 
jijai, haMjai) are found used in the same sense, 
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§ 31. There are certain roots which are passive in 
sense in spite of being used actively, e.g., Twt/uhu hahdvata — I 
also am called, rahe hahdvata — were called, ohljaht — are 
destroyed. 

§ 32. A Periphrastic Passive is formed by combining 
the forms (a) of the Past Participle or (6) of the Conjunctive 
Participle with the various forms of jdha — to go. For 
instance : 

(а) Jdnd jdi (is known) — p. 180, Jdni jdi — p. 183, 
hakhdnd jdi — p. 191, hahi jdti — p. 195, bahe jdta — p. 166, 
jUi na jdihi, janani bisari jdi — p. 184, sahi na jdi — p. 414, 
jdzjdi — ^p. 170, tari na jdi — ^p. 496, j'Ue jdh% — p. 219, jdta 
na jdm, pahirdi najdX barani na jdi. 

(б) Barani na jdht maflju dui sdld — p. 209, na jdh% 
bahhdrd — ^p, 392. 

§ 33. Another Periphrastic Passive is formed in the 
following eases by combining the conjunctive Participle with 
the forms of : bujki hd pareu — ^p. 175, mohi lahhi 

parata—g. 270, samujhi pard, — ^p. 381. 

Causative 


§ 34. The Causative is freely used in the Eamayan and 
is formed in two ways, viz., (a) by adding -a to a root at 
the end or (&) by modifying the vowel of the simple root by 


ablaut For instance : 
Causative. 

(a) jandyeu 
divdi 
pahUcdu 
jagdvahu 
barhdva/tX 
sahdvau 
samujhdvd 
magdvd 
jitdvahx 


Simple, 
from jdnaba 
from dena 

cf. pahUcesi, similarly 
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Causative. Simple. 

pahirde 

caldvahi 

Tcardi 

mildyesi 

lagdvd 

Note 1. — When this root so lengthened is conjugated, the 
first syallable if long is made short (gf. Lakhimpuri, § 7). 

Note 2. — Where the root itself ends in -d, a -n is aug- 
mented, e.g^ dnesu (bring) from dv(H (comes). 

Note 3. — Sometimes instead of augmenting -a, •drd- is 
augmented, e.p., haithd ' baithdrd, dehht : dehharai. 


(b) meiai from 

mitai 

melai „ 

milai 

pherahi „ 

phirahi 

borahi „ 

hurahi 

phori „ 

phutai 

utdrahi „ 

utarahi 

nikdsau „ 

nihasai 


Denominative 

§ 35. The denominatives are formed by augmenting -d 
to a word and are generally distinguished as such as they have 
the insertion of -n — between the root (so augmented) and the 
terminations of the Past tense. They are all intransitive 
in sense. Por instance * hhuldnd,* dera: derdnd, 

similarly lajdnd, cirdnd, thirdnd,lapatdm,sahucdnd,luhdndi 
hula$dnd, sihdnd, hado/rdi, niarai-. * niardm, 1chatdh%, 
baurdyahu, hhvtdni. 

Vbebal Noun 

§ 36. The Infinitive or the Verbal Noun in the Ramayan 
has generally two forms : (a) one ending in -ana ( -na only in 
case of certain vowel roots) and (6) in -aba ( -ba only in case 
of some vowel roots). For instance : 
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(а) harana, deJchana, huldvana, 5wa, parusana, 
uthana, parhana, bhajana, urdvana, jurana 

(б) milaha, bhuldba, jdba, toraba, carhduba. 

Note 1. — Stray cases end in -u : -uthabu 355, gavanu. 

Note 2. — A feminine form of the Verbal Noun is some- 
times found and it ends in -ni and not -na, e.g., holani, 
milani, bildhani, hMsani, calani, ihavani. 

§ 37. The oblique ease of the masculine verbal noun 
ends in -2, e.g., pachitdne, laribe, hasibe. 

Note 1. — An oblique case of it is found ending in -ai 
to the root, e.g., torai Idgd — p. 349, harai Idga — 394, hahai 
Idga — p. 396, pdrd, jarai na pdvd — ^p. 471, calai 

kara—p. 356. 

Note 2. — Another form which to all appearances is an 
oblique case of the verbal noun is deduced by adding 2 to a 
root, e.g., ujare, baser e, pahicdne, hdse, anhavde, puje, 
b'ole,avarddhe,baurdye,t^re. 

§ 38. The Direct ease of the verbal noun is used — 

(a) Either as a subject or as an object of a verb, e.g., 
bhisana banagavanu (terrible is the going to the forest), kaha^ 
milana munivarya kara (I shall describe the meeting of the 
great sage), rahana kahah% moh% rdmd (let Rama say that I 
should stay), rdma bilokcmi bolani calani j sumiri sumiri 
socaii hdsi milani (Ahgada recollecting the seeing, speaking, 
walking and meeting with a smile of Rama feels sorry); 
dui ki eka sdga hoi bhudlu / hosaba thathdi phulduba 
gain (O king, can two things happen together with some one 
■^laughing a hearty laugh and keeping morose — with the mouth 
closed), bacaba (Xdesd (escape is doubtful), tehi uthabu na 
bhdvd (he did not like rising up), tumhahi kohdba parama 
priya ahahi (anger is extremely dear to you). 

(5) The -na (and not -ba) form is also used in a 
Gerundial sense, e.g., puchana dvd (came to ask) dekhana j&Q, 
(I go to see), Una call (started to receive), bidd kardvana 
(in order to take — her away). 
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( c) The -na form is also used with t/Iaff — and yeah 
— to form compound verbs. 

§ 39. The oblique (found by substituting -e for the ~a 
of the Direct) is very rare and the forms mentioned below 
are the only ones I have met with. .fiTa pchitdne (what is the 
use of regret), larihe joga — fit for fighting, hMsihe joga — fit 
for laughter. 

The oblique in -ai also is rare and is used to form the 
compoiuid verbs as shown above (§ 37, Note 1) : torai Idgd — 
began to break, haranai pdrd — could describe in i'o&,jarai 
na could not be burnt. 'But ealai hara — of going. 

The oblique in -e (§ 37, Note 2) is very common in 
the Ramayan and is used to express various concrete case- 
relations. For instance : 

Ujare harasa hisada hasere — (to them) delight on 
(others’) being desolated and sorrow on (their) getting settled ; 
rdma-carita sara hinu anhavdye — without having bathed 
them in the lake of Rama’s story, hamdre hhdye — ^according 
to my liking, muye harai kd sudhd — what can nectar 
do on one’s being dead, samaya cuke — on missing the 
opportunity. 

Noun of Agency. 

§ 40. The following forms of the Agent are found : 

{a) Masculine in -ana, e.g., dahana (one who burns), 
similarly, samana, dalana, harana, nasdvana, harhdvana. 

The corresponding feminine form ends in -ani or -ni 
(in case of certain vowel-roots) which is sometimes shortened 
to -ni, e.g., haran% karanl, deni, tarani. 

(b) Masculine singular in -avdra (e.g., rakhavdra), and 
correspondingly masc. plur. in -avdre (e.g., rakhavdre). 

(c) Masc. sing, in -anahdra or -anihdra (e.g., metana- 
hdra, hhanjanihdra), and the plural in anahdre or -anihdre 
(e.g., dekhanihdre), and the feminine in -anahdri or -anihdrl 
(e.g., barhdvanaJmn). 
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Note 1. — There are certain ardha-tatsama forms, e.^,, 
judrd, supakdrt, ddyi, hdr'i . 

Note 2.^ — One form in -ar? (plnr.), viz., suhhdre, p. 371. 

Compound Vekbs. 

§ 41. The compound verbs do not have that common use 
in the Eamayan which they have in Modern Awadhi. They 
are obtained by combining the forms of the various participles 
and of the verbal noun with the different verbs. The following 
cases are met with in the Eamayan, 

§ 42. Combined with the Conjunctive Participle : 

(а) sakaha and pdmha denote the ability to do an action, 
e.g.,jdri sahon- — can burn, similarly, hoi na sake, chJdri sakah%, 
puchi sakaht, lari sakasi, jdsu carita lakhi kdhu na pdvd 
(whose conduct none could perceive), suni pdvd (could hear). 

Note 1. — Sakaha in one case {iXirabasaka) is combined 
with the verbal noun and similarly pdvaba also is sometimes 
combined with the oblique verbal noun in -ai in the same 
sense, e.g., jarai na pdva deha birahdgl, p. 355, 

(б) paraha expresses suddenness of an action, e.g., 
kudi pard — jumped in, khasi pard — fell down. 

(c) leha, jdha and dvaha express the completion of an 
action in its entirety, e.g., suni lehu, boH lie, dtihi leh%,jdni leu, 
chui lei, holdi I'mha, cordi llnha ; chuti jdihi, pari gai, 
carhi gae, chui gae% hoi gai, sukhdi jdi, colijdi, cali gaeu, 
barhi dl. 

(d) deba expresses intensity of an action, e.g., chordi 
dtnha, hdri deta, caldi dinheu, caldi die, dekhdi dihesu, 
(Idri deh%. 

Note 2. — Combined with the verbal noun it gives the 
sense of permitting a person to do an action, e.g., deh% taba 
jdnd — p. 372 (then they allow ‘ him ’ to go). 

§ 43. Rahdba combined with the participles expresses 
the sense of the continuity of an action, e.g., dvata jcHa 
rahehu, hoi rahe, lukdi rdhd, sukhdi rahe, gheri rahe. 
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§ 44. Ldgaha combined with the -ana or the -ai 
form of the verbal noun expresses the beginning of an action, 
e.g., prasarhsana Idge — ^began to praise, similarly parana 
Idge, Wrai Idgd, harai Idga, hahai Idga, jujhai Idga, 
mardai Idga. 

§ 45. Cahaba is combined with (a) the verbal noun 
in -ana and with (b) the Past Participle either to express a 
wish or a near completion of an action, e.g., grasana cahata 
— desire to eat up, similarly parana cahai, hhagdna cahata, 
dehhd cahaU, mohd caha, cikhd cahati, hinhd cahahU, 
dehhd caha'Q , ; biga/i'ana cahati (Jbdtd) — the thing is about 
to get spoiled, cahata hona ahdju (wrong is about to be), 
ndsa bhd caha (destruction is about to happen). 

HISTOEY OF THE FORMS. 

§ 46. The Present Indicative (§ 7 above) goes back to 
the lai of Prim. Indian. For instance : 

pxcchati > pucchai> puchai or puchahi 
pxcchasi >pucchasi > puchasi 

pxcchdmi > pmchdmi > *puccha% or pucchaU > puchahi 
pxcchatha > pucchaho > pucchahu > puchahti 
pxcchanti > pucchanti>puccha%> puchaM 

In the case of the third person singular and the plural 
forms an aspiration is brought in to avoid the hiatus at the 
end. The II plural and the I singular forms are met with at 
the Apabhram^a stage with -hu and at the end. 

N.B . — In the alternative HI singular form in -a, the 
% of the -ai form is lost. 

§ 47. The forms of the ancient imperative were giving 
place to those of the present as early as Pali. This is evidenc- 
ed by such forms as Pali detha, Jcarutha (Pkt. deha, *haTdha) 
in the H plural for dadata and huruta of the Sanskrit In 
the Prakrits the forms of other persons and numbers have 
also been replaced. In the Ramayan, the terminations -u 
and -hi of the second person singular and -an ( -u) of the 
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third person singular are the only representatives of the ancient 
imperative. The form in -% of the II singular would go 
back to the ancient forms such as huru. The -hi form 
is traceable through Pali, Prakrits and the apabhramsas. 
The form in -au of the III singular goes back to the ancient 
form, e.g., ydUi > jddu >jdu. These forms also only alternate 
with the corresponding forms of the Present and have generally 
in Modern Awadhi given place to the latter. The -u form 
of n singular has a tendency to survive, however. 

§ 48. The Future -h forms go back to the ancient 
Simple Future. The only point to be noted is that the -sya — 
which Pali and the Prakrits generally represent by -ssa {e.g., 
gami^yati > Pkt. gamissai) is represented in the Ramayan 
by -h -. The -h alternated with -ssa even in the time 
of the Prakrits,^ e.g., Hala’s Sattasal gives the orm ; 
pavasiihi (Skt. pravatsyati), I, 46. 

The ba forms of the Future are surely based on some 
Passive Participle since they are used in the Ramayan with all 
the persons. Beames (VoL III, § 53) suggested the Participle 
in tavya which had a future implication to be the basis of 
these forms and he is right in that For instance hhavita- 
vyam> hoavvam, > ^hdabbcm or *}0abiyam > the forms hdha, 
hdub, hobi, etc. 

§ 49. The Past tense (§ 14 above) is passive in origin 
and is based on the passive past participle (ancient kfa). The 
regular terminations which are appended to the Present (viz., 
the representatives of the ancient -mi, -si, -ti, eta) are 
added to the participle* to restrict it to the various persons 
and numbers, otherwise the singular participial form would be 

* Gf. Woolner : Intro, to Pkt., § 118, Note. 

Bearnes, III, p. 148, and Hoernle ; Gram, of the Gaudian 
Languages, § 503. Grierson states that the enclitic pronouns are 
added to the Eastern Hindi forms (yjtle L. S. I., Vol. VI, pp. 4-5). 
To me there does not appear to be much difference between the two 
views considering that the same forms would result by holding either 
view. 
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applicable to the singular in all the persons and similarly the 
plural. That by the time of Tulsidas the passive character of 
this tense was not lost sight of is proved by such examples as 
mohi sama yahu anuhhaycbu na dujt — p, 158, dinheH mjoh% 
rdjya hariyai, and others (see Note 1 under § 14), where 
the form agrees with the object in number and person. The 
confusion suggests the passing stage of the forms of this 
tense from the Passive to the Active. 

§ 50. The Past Conditional is based on the Present 
Participle. We have seen that the Present Participle by itself 
indicates a past condition (§ 15, Note) ; in this conditional 
tense only the enclitics are appended to the Present Participle. 

§ 51. The Present Participle is the outcome of the 
ancient form in satt; which in Pali and Prakrits invariably ends 
in -anto, e.g,, gacchanto, janto. In the Ramayan as well as 
in modern languages the nasal is lost somehow. Ordinarily of 
the combination -nt- of terminations only a nasalization survives, 
e.g., Skt. ydnti >Pkt. janti>jd% and jdht and therefore 
ordinarily the descendent of janto would be jdt> or jaU. But 
instead we find/ato. It is probable that this was a fresh forma- 
tion, therefore, adding the termination -ata to the root form. 

Note. — The form in -ti is found by adding the feminine 
termination to the Participle. 

§ 52. The Past Participle is based on the ancient Pas- 
sive Past Participle in -kta generally, e.p'., hxta > h^taha > 
hiaa > kid whence obi. kie and feminine : kiM — in Uhd — 

the aspiration is to avoid the hiatus; varnita> varania> 
bar and {ia> d by contraction *), similarly hdrita>hdrd‘, 
baitha < upavistaka-uvaitthaa vaitthaa — baithd ; rite < 
riktaka and so forth. 

There are some forms which are not traceable to Sanskrit 
but to Prakrits only, e.g., dmAa<Pali dinna, the conjunction 
of consonants being simplified, the previous vowel lengthened as 

^ Jules Bloch. : La Formation 4ela Langne Marathe, § 65, 
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a compensation and an aspiration brought in to avoid the 
‘hiatus.’ In the Prim. Indo-Aryan the Pass. Past Part had 
two forms either in -wa or in -to, e.g., luna, Kina, Una, purna in 
-na and gata, bhuta, pr^ta, etc., in -to. The root dd and some 
others had probably double forms at the beginning, of which 
only -to form survived in the Classical Sanskrit. Similarly in 
the Ramayan we find huna (for Skt huta), linha, hinha, etc. 

The oblique form and the feminine form of the participle 
are on the model of the noun. ^ 

§ 53. The Conjunctive Participle has a form which prob- 
ably has come from two different sources, W 2 ., (1) from the 

Absolutive of the Prakrits in -ia and (2) from the Infinitive in 
-iwh (Skt tumun). For instance hari < Pkt haria where 
a by and by became very weak and at long last was lost, 
similarly Icari > hariuih > -hari'Sir— kariu where u being 
weak is lost at long last 

The Conjunctive Participle is ordinarily derived from the 
absolutive in -y a (Pkt ia) only but I am led to believe from 
certain usages in the Ramayan that it is the descendant of 
two ancient forms — the Absolutive and the Infinitive. If we 
refer to the compound verbs (§ 41 and the following) we see 
that the Conjunctive Participle is combined with various verbs. 
For instance with mha, e.g., jdri saJca which exactly represents 
Sans, dagdhum sahnoti. f/ iak- was very generally combined 
with the infinitive in and it seems improbable that this 

idiom was lost and the absolutive in -{a came to be employed 
instead. Similarly the Infinitive was employed with the forms of 
A/ya very generally in Sanskrit as well as in the Prakrits (e.y., 
Karpuramanjarl, I, 30 : vedhiuiii jdi, vilihiwrh /nf) chiefly in 
the latter as a beginning of analytical passive — and I am pretty 
sure that this very idiom has survived in the Ramayan. Using 
the -ia form in these cases would be impossible. Moreover, 

* Of. Noun-Declension in the Ramayan of Tulsld3g. Ind. 
Antiquary, Yol. LII, 3923, pp. 71 — 76, where the history of the 
oblique case has been dealt with fully, 
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it seems impossible that the Infinitive in -tumun which has all 
along been so generally used should have lost all representa- 
tion in the Ramayan and that too all of a sudden.^ 

The Passive 

§ 54, The passive is represented in the Prakrits by in- 
serting -ia -or -ijja- between the root and the personal 
termination. But in the Prakrits themselves beginnings of ana- 
lytic formation of the Passive are traceable as evidenced by the 
example quoted above from Karpuramanjari. In the Rama- 
yan we find a stage where the synthetic passive is losing ground 
and the analytic passive is coming into use. 

§ 55. The ancient Passive is represented by (a) the 
Passive Present Participle which is still used in a passive 
sense unlike the Pass. Past Part, which is losing it on 
account of being used in an active tense, (6) the forms in -ia 
and -iahi ( § 30 above) and (c) certain roots which are passive 
in sense being derived from passive forms. 

§ 56. The Pass. Pres. Part, is the descendent of the 
Passive Part, in idnac. In the Prakrit times this was substi- 
tuted by the Parasmaipada termination so that we have such 
forms as dhavaldante for Skt. dhavaldyamdrie. Thus the 
form in Prakrit for kriyamdna would be harijjanta or 
hx/nyanta, the latter being represented in the Ramayan by 
* ha/riata. I have found only a few forms which have been 
noted in § 29. 

§ 57. I am sure that the forms in -ia and -iahi as 
illustrated in § 30 are passive in character since they are 
used impersonally. The form in -ia is derivable both from 
the Pass. Pres. Ill sg. and Pass. Imp. HI sg. For instance, 
Skt. hriyate will become either Jcarijjai or kariai in the 
Prakrits. Some dialects have adopted the former, e.g., karijai 
in Braj while others have adopted the latter, ap., the Ramayan, 

^ My respected friend Dr. S. K. Ohatterji tells me that phone- 
tically -iu > u and not -i. But there are certain stray oases where 
•iu is represented by I, e.g., ghl : ghiu. 
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where Tcarmi> kariai >haria. The form is similarly derivable 
from Skt. hriyatam, Pkt. harijjau or hariaii whence kariau 
> karia. That the Ramayan form has descended from both the 
forms probably is shown by the double use which it has. 

The form in -iahi is a plural of the -ia form obtained 
by adding -hi to it -hi is seen to be the distinctive marks of 
the plural in some of the tenses above. 

§ 58. Certain roots ai’e derived from the ancient passive 
and therefore give the passive sense in spite of active formation, 
e.p., chljaba<chidyate similarly hisaraba. Modern 

Awadhi has a large number of these and hence has come to have 
four forms of the root, viz., passive, active, causal and double 
ausal. ^ 

§ 59. The analytic passive has a fair number of examples 
as given in §§ 32-33. Modern Awadhi has developed quite 
a number of forms from the same combinations.^ 

§ 60. The causative of the Ramayan is also to be 
derived from the ancient causative. There were two ways in 
which the causative could be formed either by {a) modifying 
the vowel of the root, e.g., hhinatti • hhedayati, karoti : kara- 
ydti or by {b) adding a pa — between the root and the termina- 
tion, e.g., daddti: dapayati. In Sanskrit the use of the' latter 
forms is very restricted but it is commoner in the Prakrits. 
The Ramayan has both the forms, for instance (a) milati : 
melayati would in the Ramayan become milai’- melei — 
melei-melai, similarly tarai: tdrai and then prefixing the 
form by u -utdrai. The (5) forms are much commoner, e.g., 
*vardhdpayati : vaddhdvei : hdrhdvei, barhdvai, similarly 
parhdvai, kardvai, etc. 

Note. — The insertion of r in such forms as haithdrd, 
dekhardvd, is probably a dialectic variation of the v which 
results from ancient jp.® 

I Of. Lathlmpuii, § 115, Note 2. 

Of. LakhImpnrI, |§ 105—111. 

Of Beames, III, p. 80. 
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§ 61. The augmentation -a in the Denominative is the 
representative of the Skt. aya in the same sense. The 
Avvadhi denominative is thus traceable to its parent aya > 
aa > a, e.g.*sthirdyate : thirdai : thirdi, similarly cirdi, 
etc. 

§ 62. The verbal noun, in -ha (obi. -he, etc.), goes 
back to the ancient participial forms in -tavya on which 
the Future tense is also based. For instance hartavyam 
(to be done) will have a Prakrit form Tcariavvam from 
which harahba and thm. haraba. The transition of the 
meaning from ‘ to be done ’ to ‘ to do ’ is quite intelligible as 
being one more instance of the passive form losing its passive 
sense and so in effect becoming active. 

The form (obi. -awe) goes back to the verbal noun 
in lyut so commonly used in Sanskrit as well as in the Prakrits. 
The use of the same in the Ramayan also points to tire same 
conclusion. Besides its use as a noun, it was alternately em- 
ployed in the sense of the infinitive tirniun ; for instance one 
could say either yastum ydti or yajandya ydti. It has 
retained the same sense in the Ramayan also (§38 b). The 
use of the verbal noun with f/lag also supports the same 
conclusion, e.^., Skt. karane lagnah has its representative in 
the Ramayan in Idga. 

Note 1. — ^The feminine forms are formed from the 
masculine by adding -i. 

Note 2. — I have not been able to connect the oblique 
form in -ai to any ancient form except if it has an aflfinity 
with the causal form of the tumun, e.g., hardiuiih> ka/rdi^> 
karai. The oblique in -e (§ 37, Note 2) is a riddle to me, stiU. 

’ Hoernle derives this form from Skt. -awyar and is supported in 
that view by Kellogg. I would, however, agree with Beames in deriv- 
ing this Eastern Hindi form of the -na infinitive direct from the 
ancient forms in lyut. A point to be marked is that this infinitive in 
-na has a peculiar usage {vide § 38, b and c) which the ha form has 
not. Were it a descend ent of -amyar form, it would be strange that 
a descendent of iavya could not be used in the same sense. 
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§ 63. The noun in -na had sometimes in Sanskrit {e.g^ 
dahanah — one which burns, haranah — ^Ved. Sans, one who 
does) as well as in the Prakrits the sense of an agent. This 
has been represented in the Eamayan by the Noun of Agency 
in -na (§40 a). The (6) and (c) forms go back, as suggested 
by Beames, to the verbal noun ■g\\x^-pdlakah (Pkt. vdlouo > 
vdla or vara) and the verbal noun plus -dAarayfcafe (Pkt. 
hdraiO > hdra) respectively. 

Note . — Suhhdrd < mhhahdraha through suhhadra.^ 

* I have not dealt with certain minor phonetic changes fonnd 
here and there in the HSmSyan while dealing with the verb in 
general above. The Eamayan doubtless needs a separate elaborate 
study of sound-change. 
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I INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


In the history of philosophical as well as of common 
thought in India, as everywhere else, the theory of sound 
occupies a very important place. An attempt is being made 
here to trace its origin and discuss its nature. 

In India, however, the so-called ‘sound’ represents a 
particular phase of the wider problem of ‘ Qabda,’ of which it is, 
in common parlance, described as a synonym. We shall, there- 
fore, to make our discussion thorough and complete, take up also 
those aspects of the Qahda which, being occult and mystic, are 
not generally considered in popular works on philosophy. 


II. THE ORIGIN OF QABDA OR NlDA. 

When by gradual fructification the Karman of aU the living 
beings is exhausted, the Primordial Cause (Maya), wherein the 


The Process of 
Universal Des- 
truction and Crea- 
tion : Genesis of 
Nada. 


entire universe has dissolved itself, becomes ex- 
tinct in the conscious Igvara. * This is known 
as Universal Destruction (Pralaya). There the 
universe is not for ever lost (atyantikanivrtti), 
which only is possible, when every Jiva belonging to it has 
realised its self ; but it exists there potentially, that is, in the subtle 

* I owe much to my teachers — Dr. JhS and Pandit Goplnatha 
KavirSja, for this paper, 

* (i) Hsti I 

«n?ra: « — Bhartrhari. 

(ii) Vide Yoginlhrdayadlpika, pp. 9 and 35. The Princess of 
Wales Saraswati-Bhavana Texts Series, Benares Ed. 
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form of Qakti (Potency).^ In course of time, due to the force 
of the Adrsta of the beings, a kind of desire for creation is pro- 
duced in Igvara, also known as Qiva, when He manifests His 
Duplicate Shape, namely, the forms of Qiva and Qakti (the 
Supreme Energy),® after which the Qakti vibrates gently® and 
produces the Bindu/ The Bindu represents the equihbrium of 
three factors,* namely, Bija, Nada and Bindu, among which 
Bija and Bindu stand for its non-eonscious (acit) and con- 
scious (eit) aspects, respectively f and Nada their combination.® 

* Firfe DurbalStcarya’s Com. onManjusa, p. 173 7-9^ Claowkh. Ed. 

II — Kaglkhanda. 

This is also known as His LilS stage. 

* There is a difEerence here between the view of the VySkai’a- 
naas has been given above and that of the Tantra represented by 
the SSradatilaka. Here the Tantra holds that from Qakti, Nada is pro- 
duced, and from NSda, Bindu is produced. This Bindu is sub-divided 
into Bindu, N3da and Bija— SSradStilaka, p. 1, verses 7-8. 
JivSnanda’s Ed. 

* ‘The perfect of the Continua is Pure Cit, and the lowest 

limit of discreteness is the Bindu as a form reme Energy — 

Woodroffe’s ‘ Power as Matter,’ p. 187 ^0 _ 

* That is, the AddaH^ga and not the Oidar'nga which is Qiva Him- 

self. In other words, as it appears to me, Bija stands here for Qakti, 
which is also corroborated by the Tantra ; vide Infra, Foot-note 8. 
But then there is another difficulty. Balaih BhaJta says in his Com. 
on the Manjusa— ‘ u vu^sirciTH,’ p. 174 ^7-28^ which 

cannot be justified, for MSyS after all here is nothing but Qakti— ■ Vide 
Com. on the SSradStilaka, p. 9*, Benares Ed. 

® (i) ev UTsiwr t e fmvn 

PrapaficasSra. 

(ii) — Yoginihf’daya, patala I, verse 12, 

Saraswati-Bhavana, Benares Ed, 

’ The connotation of these three sub-divisions as given in the 
SSradStilaka Tantra is as follows : Bindu is described as Qiva 
(QivStmaka), that is, consciousness ; Bija as Qakti ; and NMa as the 
a malg a m ation of the two— Vide SSradJEtilaka, p. 1, verse 9. 
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For facility of reference a graphical representation f of the order 
of creation, as already described, is given below ; — 


Graphical Be- 
presentation of 
the Creation 



Bija. Nada. Bindu.l 


1. PARA VAK. 

Thus we see that Nada is produced from the Bindu. It 
is mixed with consciousness which predominates there and is in-» 
Characteristics articulate ; — thisis known as (Jahda-Brahman 
of Nada. (Eternal Verbum). It is the immediate cause 

(Upadana-karana) of the Universe,^ according to the Vaiya- 
karanas; Rma and eta, are its synonyms. Though 

this Nada is all-pervading (Sarvagata), it is manifested 
only in the MMadhara—z mystical centre of spiritual 
energy supposed to he located at the base of the spinal 
column — ^by a peculiar type of rarefied air (Samskyta-Pavana) 


^ ^ — quoted in the MaSjusS, p* 175, 

Chowkh. Ed. 

(ii) w— quoted by B®am Bhatta in his Com. on 
MafijusS, p. 177. 

(iii) Doctrine of Pratibh^ in Indian Philosophy — by Pandit 
GopinStha KavirIJa. Published in the Annals of the BhandSrkar 
Institute, p. 11, sec. 3. 

(iv) ^ » 

— VSkyapadlya of Bhartyhari, L 1. 

(v) ^ * 

quoted by Pupyaraja in his 

Com. on VSkyapadlya, 1. 1. 
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generated on the spot. * This manifested Nada is free from 
all so-called vibrations (nispanda ) and is known as Para 
(Transcendent) Vak. It is very subtle and is described 
by certain authorities as amenable to the hypersense of the 
Yogins in the state of Samddhi'^ This is also known as the 
Supreme Kala (Parama Kala) and remains as an impartial 
spectator .of its own modifications — Pagyanti, etc-* In fact, it 
is only an undisturbed state of consciousness (samarasyama- 
panna prakagaiiigamatra). 

2. PAgYANTI VAK. 

The Nada, in com-se of further manifestation, rises up to 
the navel and assumes a distinct character when it is known as 

Nature and It Igvara as its ruling deity. 

characteristics of It is an object of cognition through Manas in 
Pa9yanti. Concentration. It is described 

as undivided, free from succession, and eternal. It does not 
require the instrumentality of any external object to b ring out 
its inner content. It remains ever fresh and pure, and all the 
impurities are from without as a matter of accident upon it 
and are not essentially connected with its nature. In the Tan- 
tric literature, therefore, it is described as representing the 
Sixteenth Kala of the Moon,® which is never affected by the 

’ quoted in Manjusa, p. 176. 

“ Vide Mafijnsa, p. 175. Bnt we will see that Para is above 
the reach of the yogins also, though some hold it amenable to the 
hypersense of the yogins — vide Infra, p. 245 

® wi 1 

'RT gra — YoginIhr(feya, I, 36. 

* (i) Vide Mafijnsa, p. 178. (ii) This Igvara is identified with 
Rama. Vide — 

n—Saradatilaka, I. 10. 

” It is believed that the fifteen Kalis (digits) of the 
moon, which are subject to constant change,— sometimes waxing, and 
sometimes waning, represent the world of flux. The Sixteenth Kali, 
on the contrary, is never associated with change. It is the eternal, 
self-luminous witness, ever-bright and spotless, watching silently 
the play of cosmic forces— which too are its own emanations. 
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rays of the sun, and remains always shining by its own light. 
Purusa or the Pure Self is the philosophical term usually assign- 
ed in technical literatui'e to this Immortal Kala or the Pagyanti 
Vak. It is also known as Daivi Vak/ and is very subtle.® 
According to the Yoginihrdaya, Pagyanti Vak is described 
to be at the stage of Will-power® and because of this the uni- 
verse which was in the form of Bija begins to be manifested. It 
is, therefore, known as Fama— that which vomits, that is, that 
which manifests the universe.* Punyaraja has identified it with 
Pratibha and the Veda, in his commentary on the Vakya- 
padiya,® and there he clearly points out that this Pagyanti is 
the Prakrti — Primordial Cause— of the modifications in the 
form of words.® According to the Saradatilaka it is the modi- 
fication of the Bija aspect of the XJnmanifested Bindu.^ 

It is beyond any doubt the cause of the mental disposi- 
tions of persons, for discriminating between right and wrong ; 
but even then its nature remains unchanged, pure and above 
the sphere of empirical exigencies. In other words, it lends 
itself to the ecstatic vision of the Yogins alone.® 

* (i) g i 

55 ^ 'Sfesrat 11 — Com. on the VSky. I. 144. 

(ii) Bhavabhnti’sTJttaracarita, 1 . 1 . 

quoted in the Com. on MaSjusS by BSlam Bhatta, p. 181. 

® gjtjT Ram — Yoginihrdaya, I. 38. 

■* gtawTsjRsm 1 

gTO irovi -Yoginihrdaya and Yoginihfdaya- 

dlpikS, I. 37. 

® Vide Com. on VSkyapadlya, I. 14. 

“ — Ibid. 

’ 5 ir«i— saradatilaka, I. 10. 

* Vide Baiaiii Bhat^a’s Com. on MaSjusa, p. 182^ ; and also 
PunyarSJa's Com. on Vakyapadlya, I. 144, 
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It is of an infinite variety according as it reveals itself 
without any reference to the existence of the external object ; 

V a r i e t i e s of it reveals itself along with the object which 
Pagyaati. appears intermixed with it ; as it reveals itself 

together with the particular object having limited connotation ; 
again, as it is formless and as it is with a form ; the latter, that 
is, which has form, is that in which the knowable is merged ; 
with which the knowable is mixed; and which is common 
to both the Moving Principle and the Principle of Best; 
and soon* 


3. MADHYAMA VaK 

When the same purified air rises up and reaches the heart. 
Origin of Ma- there is another manifestation of the Qabda — 
dhyamv vsk. Brahman,* known as Madhyamd Vak. It is 
described as an object of our intellectual cognition. If our ears 
be closed, for instance, a sound will be heard within as that of 
rumbling and so forth ovring to the forcible contact (abhighata) 
of the inner air. The intraorganie sound as 

Nature and . . , , 

characteristics of tbus heard IS quite distmct, though as a matter 

Madhyams. course, it is not audible to others. It is the 

subtlest form oi Pranava.^ Jyestha is another synonym of 
this sound.* It has Hiranyagarbha as its presiding deity® 
which is its own modification.® It is identified with the con- 
scious aspect of the Supreme Power (Jnana-Qakti). It is the 
support of the universe and its usage.* So when the universe is 


rSja’s Com. on Vskyapadlya, I. 144, 

“ Vide MafijusS, pp. 178-179. 

® vide Mafiju§a, p. 179. 

* Vide DurbalScHrya’s Com. on MafijusS, p, 173 ; also 

Yoginihrdaya, I. 38-39. 

® Vide MafijusS, p. 179 

* Vide SSradStilaba, I, 10. 

’ MafijusS, p. 182®, 
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reduced to the unmanifest, it also dissolves itself into the 
Bindu from which it originally sprang up/ 

The cardiac region is conceived as the seat of 
Madhyama Vak. It has really no succession but it appears 
to possess it because of its close proximity to it. It can be 
known through the instrumentality of Buddhi (intellect) only. 
It is also very subtle. Being pure and transparent, it seems to 
take on any variation which the bio-motor power of the 
organism (Prana-Vayu) induces within the system.* 

These are the three subtle forms of Vak. Out of these, we 
have seen above, Para is Transcendent beyond time, while 
R4snm4 of the Other two are Immanent in time. As such, 
above. jg aboYe aU predication in thought and 

language even of the yogins,® while in Pagyanti, the yogins 
can in their mystic experience realise the distinction as well as 
the unity between the subject and the predicate of all judgments. 
Though the latter is equally eternal with Para, it dijffers from it, 
in being luminous as the very nature of it indicates.'* The stage 
of Madhyama,® however, is not so subtle. They de- 
scribe it as Qrutigocara or auddble^ though to one’s ownseU only. 

i»— Yoginllirdaya, I. 38-39. 

® ’WIT f n%fraj65ig iiTO«W2»ren 

— PunyarSja in his Com. 

on Vakya, pp. 56-57. 

® It is because of this we do not agree with Dr. PrabhSta 
Chandra ChabravartI who says ‘Uhe first three forms being com- 
prehensible only by the yogimP Vide his translation of the 
MahSbhSsya, Foot-note 3, page 8. 

* Vide ‘ Doctrine of PratibhS ’ — GopInStha Kavir3ja. 

‘ It seems to be so called because out of the four varieties 
of VSb, Pars is beyond time and hence is out of question; 
while out of the remaining three Madhyama is the middle one. 
It may be also due to the reason that it is the modification 
of Nsda which comes between Blja and Bindu, 
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4. VAIKHAEI. 

Now we turn to the last manifestation of Vak, known as 
Vaikhari. When the Vayu, passing through the Susumna, 
Origin of reaches the cranium (Murdhan), as the way to 
Yaikhari. ahove is generally closed for lack of intuitive 

knowledge, it turns back and finds away out, through our 
mouth. ^ In the mouth there are various places, such as, larynx 
(kantha), palate, tooth, etc., wliich the air touches in passing and 
where it gives rise to ordinary sound called Vaihhan. 

This is the sound which we ordinary people use and hear. 
Some are of opinion that only a portion of this Vak is used by 
„ , us, while the remaining portion is beyond the 

Nature and ' , * n* , oi- i- -i / 

characteristics of average use. According to the Saradablaka, 

‘ it has the Bindu for its source ; and out of this 

(Vaikhari), manifests himself. This accounts for its 

name RmdrV It is at this stage that the Qabda-Brahman has 
its gross (Sthula) manifestation and, therefore, this has Virata 
as its presiding deity. It arranges our mode of breathing.* 

Vaikhari stands for the Kriyd aspect (Kriya-Qakti) of 
the Supreme Power. It is the body of the universe in the 

Varieties of ^^rm of speech.® It appears in various forms, 

Vaikhari. gg articulate (vyakta) ; inarticulate 

(avyakta) ; and so on.® 

' (i) tjgft ^ 

(ii) ^ gre ) ^53 fsrai 

— Nyayako^a. Foot-note under Qabda, p. 789, Second Ed. 

(iii) ^ 12^1 ^^--^gveda, I. 22. 164. 45, Max Muller’s Ed. 

(iv) Vide Qatapatba BrShmana, 4. 1. 3. 13—17, Ajmer Ed. 

* craifif ^tsn: ^i’^i*!T5!i^^TOmu<j^_Punyaraja’s Com. 

on VSkya, 1. 144. 

® Vide SSradatilaka, 1. 10 ; Yoginihrdaya, I. 40. 

quoted in the Com. on T3kya, p. 56. 

“ (i) I 

fisiisiftreg tsav Yoginlhrdaya, I. 40. 

(ii) smn — DlpikS on Yoginihrdaya, I. 40. 

— quoted in the Com. on Vakya, I. 144, 

(ii) Vide Mafijusa, p. I 79 . 
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These are the four kinds of Vak."" Patanjali, the great 
commentator on Paniniya Sutras, is of opinion that the 
Qruti,^ that says, — ‘there are four kinds of 
words (padajatani) ; and these are known to 
those Brahmanas only who are learned; of these, 
three are very subtle and hence are not used by 
ordinary people who speak out the fourth only,’ 
means by ‘four kinds of words,’ Nama (nouns), Akhyata 
(Verbs), Upasarga (Prefixes), and Nipatas ; each of which is 
sub-divided into Para, Pagyanti, Madhyama and Vaikhari.^ 
Thus die three sub-divisions of each being very subtle 

^ (i) TO, mv, 

WT Vi’ JTTFI 

I ^ fkm ?rT-g!^Tf^35iniT??[r ct^ ‘ligfr’ 

— Nyayakoga, Foot-note under Q.ibda, p. 789. 

(ii) rfiR R|srff^?gT ^ » 

5^1 Rtw gfr^i ^7% ^ 3^1 g^f%_:ggveda, I. 22. 164. 45. 

(iii) Vide Qatapatha Brahmana, 4. 1. 3. 13 — 17. 

(iv) Vide Mahabhasya, p. 39 ; NirnayasSgara, Pandit Sliivadatta’s 
Ed. ; and also Kaiyyata’s Pradlpa, NSgega’s Uddyota and Shivadatta’s 
Foot-notes on the above, pp. 39-40. 

(v) Vide NySyakoga, p. 789, Foot-note, Second Ed. 

Vide Sup7'a, p. 247, Foot-note (ii). 

^ (i) The sense of this sub-division is brought out from the 
letter ‘ ca ’ of the MahSbhSisya itself, is the opinion of my father 
MahS:mahopadhyaya Jayadeva Migra, Benares, who was considered as 
an authority on PSninlya grammar. 

Now as far as the MahSbhSsya is concerned, the meaning of the 
Qurti is almost clear, when we take the letter ‘ ca ’ into consideration. 
But KumSrila Bhatta does not appear to take any notice of this 
explanation. He says, “if by four kinds of VSk we mean 
Nouns, Verbs, Prefixes and NipStas, then the secondhalf 
of the Qurti (Guh5 trlni nihitSni, turlyam vSico manusyS 
vadanti) seems to have no connection with the first half ; for 
human beings do use all the four kinds of words.” This criticism 
of Kumirila apparently shows that according to him, Pataujali did 
really mean by four kinds of VSk — Nouns, etc., only, and that 
the letter ‘ca’ has no significance. For the sake of facility I 
quote here the whole passage from KumSJrila — 

— Tantra-VSrttika, pp. 214-215, Benares Sans. Series, Ed, 1903. 


Patau jali while 
explaining t ii e 
Oruti-— ‘ Catvari, 
etc., ’ gives his 
own view about 
the four kinds of 
Vak. 
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are not used, while the fourth only is spoken. Kaiyyata also 
supports the above view/ 

We have seen that these divisions of Vak are really the 
modifications of the Eternal Supreme Power. As such, all 


According to KTimS;rila himself — ‘ ^ means 

that by which Vak is known is of fonr kinds-— Pratyaksa, AnnmSna, 
UpamSna and ArthSpatti, Ibid. 

(ii) To say that Pars and Pa^yantl, in accordance with the 
above explanation of the MahSbhSsya, are also sub-divided into Noun, 
etc., does not appear quite logical ; for it is very difficult to say that 
there can be any distinction possible between Nouns, Verbs, etc., 
even in the Pars and Pa^yantl stages, although some appears 
to hold distinction at the Pa§yantl stage {vide Com. on the SaradS- 
tilaka, p. Ben. Ed,). It is perhaps because of this difficulty 

that NSgega, in his Uddyota also explains the MahSbhSEsya in the 
following manner : VEk is divided into ParE, PaQyantT, MadhyamE, 
and Vaikharl of which the last is sub-divided into Nouns, Verbs, etc. 
This interpretation of NEgega seems only to remove the diffi- 
culty of making distinction between Nouns, Verbs, etc., at the ParE 
and PaQyantI stages but is not in the order in which perhaps the 
author of the MahEbhEsya wants to have. 

^ (i) Vide MahEbhEsya, p. 39, also Kaiyyata and NSgega on 
the same ; NirnayasSgara, Pandit Shivadatta’s Ed. 

(ii) Vide Balam Bhatta^s Com, on ManjusS, p. 182^^"^^*' 

(hi) Foot-note of Yajuh-Prati^Ekhya, p. 6, Benares Ed. 

* There seems to be somewhat different order as to the modi- 
fications of this Qakti. The Saradatilaka again gives this order in 
the following form : — Out of Qakti, Dhvani is produced, then comes 
NEda, which is followed by NirodhikS, which produces Arddhendu, 
then comes Bindu, which gives rise to ParE (VEk) which is followed 
by Pagyantl, after which comes MadhyamE and then follows Vai- 
kharl. Now this NirodhikE is Vanhi ; Arddhendu is the Moon 
(of course this moon cannot be the moon which is visible to us) and 
Bindu is Arka (the sun) wherein the two other have combined and 
thus is the fountain of light. As Para and others are produced 
out of Bindu, they are not different from Soma (the moon), Surya 
and Agni — vide SSradatilaka, L 110—116 ; and also a quotation from 
KamakalEvilasa, vide DIpika on Yoginihrdaya, I. 10-11. 
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the modifications possess Consciousness. * Leaving Para aside, 
we find the other three — PagyantI, Madhyama and Vaikharl, re- 
present Indu (the moon), S ary a (the sun), and Agni (the fire) 
respectively.* It appears that this also suggests the idea of 
Creation (Srsti), Protection (Sthiti — raksana) and Destruction.® 
This is in brief the process of creation of Sound. Out 
of these four, the first three lead to mysticism and are more 
or less connected with Tantra and Yoga. Hence I leave that 
aspect of it and confine myself, in the present paper, to the 
nature and characteristics of the Vaikharl, with which we 
are closely concerned. Henceforward, instead of the term 
Vaikhari, sound or gabda will be used. 


III. NATURE OF PHYSICAL SOUND. 

By sound we mean that object (artha) of which the 
organ of apprehension is ear.* Before proceeding to discuss at 
Meaning of the length the nature of sound and all particulars 
termgabda. connected with the problem, it is desirable in 
the outset for the purpose of clarity of understanding to find out 
the category under which it is usually put by the philosophers. 
The Upaskara explains the necessity of this, thus : we find 
soundness and perceptibility by the ear existing 
in sound and because the difference is not 
observed both in homogeneous objects — the 
twenty-three attributes, and in the heterogeneous objects — 
substances and actions (Karmani),® hence the doubt about 
its classification. 


Doubt about 
the classification 
of sound. 


, 5-6 


^ (i) Bhattia's 

Com. on Manjuss, p. 178^’®. 

(ii) Vide Com. on V akya, 1. 144, p. 57 ‘ 

— SSradStilaka, I. 11. 

® Vide DIpika on Yoginlhfdaya, 1. 11-12. 

* v sp^ : — VaiQfisika Sutra, II, 2. 21> Gujarati Press Ed. 

5®^ n Mvw wmi wira sp?: fis ^ 5*4 w 

4v4 wwif— UpaskSra on Vai, Su,, II. g. 22, Gujarati Press Ed, 

32 
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(a) Sound is a 
substance be- 
cause it is appre- 
hended by direct 
contact of the 
sense-organ, ac- 
cording to the 
followers of Tu- 
tata—the Bhatta 
School. 


At the very outset, we start with the view 
of the Mimamsakas of the Bhatta School, as 
expounded in some of the Nyaya-Vaigesika 
and Mirnamsa works, according to which 
sound is a substance. ‘ The following are 
the arguments put forward in support of 
this view: 


(a) Sound is a substance, as it is apprehended by the 


direct contact of the sense-organ, like a pot. There can be 


Auditory organ no question as to the possibility of a substance 
apprehends being cognised by the auditory-organ because 
the Manas which is admittedly an organ is 


^ (i) ^ ^f^T: — Udayan^cSryya in his NySyapari- 

gnddhi,Ms., page 930^^ -lent by Dr. Gangs Natha JhS. 

(ii) 315^ NyayalllEvatl, p. 75 Nirnayasagara Ed. 

(hi) 315^ ^ 3 ^— MahSdeva Pai?(Jita in his NySyasEra, p. 185 \ 

Reprint from the Pandit. 

(iv) Vide Tarkikarakss, pp. 133^ and 143*. Reprint from the 
Pandit. 

(v) Vide Kusnmanjali-BodhinI of YaradarHja, pp. 75-76, 
Saraswatl-Bhavana Text. 

(vi) NySya-Manjarl, p. 229®, Yizianagram Ed. 

(vii) Vide PrakaraijapaScika of QslikanStha Migra, p. 145 
Chowkh. Ed. 

(viii) Vide PadSrthadlpikS of Kaiinda Bhatta, p. 39 

(ix) GSgSBhatta*s BhStta-CintSmani, published in the Pandit, 
Old Series, YoL Y, p. 239, col. 2^*^, or Ghowkliamba Benares Ed., 1900, 
pp. 20^^ and 21 

(x) Dr. Gangs; N§;tha Jh^’s PrabhEkara School of Purva MlmErhsE, 
p. 94^. 

(xi) Dr. A. B. Keith — Karma MImEmsE, p. 53 Heritage of 
India Series, 1921. Dr. Keith clearly mentions here that KumErila 
is credited with admitting also the substantiality of sound and he 
gives for his reference— -SlokavErttika, p. 404 (v. 183). But I am sorry 
to note that his ref erence is altogether wrong. 

(xii) Dr. Satlg Chandra’s Indian Logic, p, 109 

(xiii) QElika NEtha Migra and YaradarSja Migra quote a KErika— - 
g^fr^rsRTO ^ i w 5 ^ « in Pra- 

karaijapaScikE, p. 145, and TErkikaraksE, p. 133, which supports 
the view that sound is a separate substance. 
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known to apprehend a substance. The only condition neces- 
sary is that the sense-oi’gan he Niravayava.^ 

(b) Sound is a (^) Sound is a substance is also proved on 
the**sXstrLum ground that it is a substratum of sound- 
kn^nes®^^duU- qualities like perceptibility by the 

ness, etc. ear, omnipresence,® number, velocity (Vega) 

etc.,® for a substance is that which is a substratum 
of qualities,* or to put it in the words of a ISTaiyayika — that 
which is not the substratum of the absolute non-existence of 
a quality.® We cannot say, the Mimamsakas hold, that the 
presence of quality in sound is a case of mere 
^Lutiesinsouul imposition (aropa); for no apprehension of 
mere°imp<S,tion! qualities, which do uot belong to sound, is 
possible by the auditory organ ; that is, quali- 
ties belonging to other substances will never be cognised by 
the organ of hearing. As a matter of fact, however, the 
qualities described above are, in fact, apprehended by the 
ear only. We cannot deny this fact, on the ground that just 
as it is possible to have the perception of a piece of sweetmeat 
by one sense-organ — the eye, while its taste — a quality — by 
another sense-organ — the organ of taste, so the sound may 
be said to be cognised by the auditory organ, while its quali- 
ties by any other sense-organ ; for the Mimamsakas hold, if 
the auditory organ be destroyed, the above-mentioned qualities 


' NyayalllSvatl, p. 75 ; PadSrthadlpikS, p. 39 TSr- 

kikaraksS, p. 133^^; PrakarapapaScikS, p. 145*®'*^* 

“ Nyayalllavatl. p. 75 ; UpaskSra on Vai. Su., II. 2. 22. 

® Vide PadSrthadipikS, p. 39 That sound is all- 

pervading (Vibhu) is clear from the fact that a particular letter, 
which was heard at one place, can be uttered in another. 

* — Vai. Su., I. 1. 15. 

° UdayanSeSryya’s LaksanSvall, p. 3 ' 

Keprint from the Pandit. 
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wiU never be apprehended ; while in the case of the instance 
quoted above, it is possible to have the taste 
of souiid'ai^'^'not ®^6n when the organ of vision does not exist, 
reroiiectiou'^ They also disprove the argument held by the 
Naiyayikas that the qualities of sound are ap- 
prehended by recollection (Smrti), on the ground that if the 
qualities of sound be apprehended by Smrti, then the 
inference of the presence of colour in citron, because of taste 
as held by the Naiyapkas, will become a case of 
pratyahm.^ 

(c) Vallabhaearya quotes the view of the Mimaihsakas 
that sound is a substance also because of 
*be- recognition (pratyabhijfianacca). * This form 
cause of recogai- recognition is supplied by Kaunda BhatU ; 

thus: Visnu utters the very letter ‘ga’ which 
was uttered by Qiva ; and the same letter, for instance, ‘ ga,’ 
which was uttered a watch before is being uttered just now.® 
(d) Souad is a (^) That sound is a substance is also 

s^re^s’s Ts a P^^ved by the fact that it possesses 
iarman. Karman. 

It is not the earlier writers alone who have mentioned 
this view but even such a late writer as Gaga Bhatta, alias 

Gaga Bhajjta’s Vi§ve§vara Bhatta, supports this view in his 
view about sound BhStta-Cintamani, where he enumerates Cabda 

as a substance. ’'it t 

as one of the dravyas.^ He adds there that 
sound being an eternal and all-pervading substance, the 
relation with it will be the Sarhyoga only and not the 
Samavaya as others think. As to the argument held by 
some that, sound is a quality, because it is apprehended by 


^ NySyainSvatl, p. 75 
“ NySyalilavatl, p. 75’', 

® PadarthadlpikS, p. 

'* Bhatta-CintSmani, p. 21 Chowkhamba Ed. 
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an external organ of sense, Gaga says that such a reasoning 
will lead to fallacies. Thus, if the above ground be accepted 
as valid to prove that sound is a quality, then it also can very 
well establish that air and the generality-colourness (rupatva- 
samanya) are also qualities ; for they are apprehended by 
external organs of sense, namely, the tactual organ and the 
visual organ respectively.^ Moreover, he further adds, that 
the absence of qualitativeness (gunatva) in sound is inferred 
by the perceptual knowledge (pratyaksa) characterised by 
the absence of qualitativeness belonging to a visible substance. 
That is, wherever there is the perception of an object which 
is not a quality of a visible substance, there is the 
absence of qualitativeness ; sound is known as such; hence, 
it does not possess qualitativeness. In other words, it is 
not a quality.* 

A question can be raised here that there will be no 
Saifiyoga relation possible as held above between sound, which 
is, as held by the Mimamsakas, an eternal and 
both *aud all-pervading substance, which is proved by the 
^rvadin^^^theit ^^^t that souud is cognised everywhere, and 
tivHy'^aud'heuce the auditory organ, which is limited Dik® and 
betweeuihetwo ^lence all-pervading. Both sound and Dik 
being all-pervading cannot have conjunction; 
for there cannot be any activity in all-pervading substances to 
cause the conjunction required. Acti\ity is the asamavayi- 
karana of conjunction and the presence of an asamavayi- 
karana, hold the Naiyayikas, is necessaiy to produce a 
positive effect (bhava-karya). To this the Mlmaihsakas 


’ According to the XaiySyikas the same sense-organ which 
gives the direct perception of an object also gives the perception of 
the generality belonging to that object. Hence the visual organ which 
perceives the colour also perceives the generality-colourness (rupatva- 
sSmSnya). 

* 2’W9i^mt2’(i|iiT|_BhHtta-Cintiunaui, p. 20. 

’ Vide htfra, pages 268-269. 




She AttAHABAB tJNIVEESlJY SfTUBIES 


The Mimamsa- 
kas reply : act- 
ivity is not a 
necessary pre- 
condition of 
conjunction ; and 
therefore, there 
will be conjunc- 
tion between the 
two all-pervad- 
ing substances. 


J’spb) that activity (Karman) is not a necessary precondition 
of conjunction, as the latter is known to 
follow from conjunction produced by conjunc- 
tion (samyogaja-samyoga). Again, by a valid 
inference it is proved that there can be such 
a conjunctioa Thus;— Two all-pervading 

substances (vibhuni) meet together ; as 
there is nothing to create an obstacle between 
the two substances ; like a jar and the Akaga. * 

The Mimamsakas point out that time, space, Akaga, etc,, 
being all-pervading, any product — be it a substance, or quality, 

Souud cannot action— may in a sense be described as 

be a quality. residing in it, but this is hardly sufficient to 
justify sound’s being classed as a quality. * 

The Madhva There is the School of Madhva which also 
SKuMfea tl^at the articulate form of sound 

substance. (Varnatmaka-gabda) is a substance.® 

It may be mentioned here that it is not the Mimamsakas 
Sound is a Only who hold that sound is a substance, but 
StoTeVaiyt the Vaiyakaranas represented by Nagega also 
kara^as. Support the view. The reason adduced by 

them is that it possesses qualities, viz., loudness, dullness, etc., 
and consequently satisfies the definition of substance.* 

IV. ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE ABOVE VIEW. 

The Naiyayikas and the Vaigesikas take their 
stand prominently against the view held above. They 


' BMtta-CintSmani, p. 20 Chowkh- Ed. 

® NySyamafijarl, p. 229 , Viziana^ram Ed.; Mafijuss, a 

Com. on NyayasiddhSnta-muktSvall, p. 367 , Mylapore, Madras 

Ed. 

Vide PramSuadipadSrthaprakSQikS, by LaugSksi Bhaskara 
p. 11, quoted by BhimScSrya in bis ISTySyakoga, p. 790, Foot-note 
Second Ed. 

Mafijuss, p. 218 ; NySyakoga, Foot-note under Qabda, 

p. 791, Second Ed. 
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N y a y a-v a i- are of Opinion that sound cannot be a substance, 
tS^sonu J i^s because it resides in one substance only, while 

as it\esidesin a pi’oduced substances (KSryadravyas) 

single substance. (Jo not subsist in a single substance.^ 

As regards the inferences and arguments put forward 
in support of sound being a substance, Vallabhacarya holds 
Sound cannot that they are untenable, because the grounds 

IdG <i SufostclUCG >1 I 1 , rt n • mi 

on the alleged adduced are not free from taiiacies. Ihus 
f™ cognised* by regarding the inference ‘sound is a substance, 
Option ^ of ’the because it is apprehended by the direct 
sense organ. contact of the sense-organ,’ he suggests 
whether sound is apprehended by the method of jElesidue, 
taking all the categories into consideration; or by only denying 
its being a quality, taking only one of the categories into consi- 
deration. In the case of the first alternatiye, the answer is 
that it is the very instrument by which the Naiyayikas 
prove it a quality ; and in the second, the Mimamsakas 
cannot deny the possibility of its being an action (Karman). 
Thus, the ground (hetu) — ‘ apprehended by the direct percep- 
tion of the sense-organ ’ — ^as supplied above, is fallacious. 

Again, regarding the inference that ear can apprehend 
a substance, it is argued by the Naiyayikas in reply that it 
The auditory canuot do SO, if the substance be eternal, as 
prehen^° a° suE- Mimaihsakas. The reason is that 

stance. external organ of sense does not come 

in contact with eternal substances; like the ocular organ. 
This is a contradictory inference (Satpratipaksa) to that 
which has been given above in support of the view. It is 
further said that even if ear be able to cognise eternal substances, 
it can never have the apprehension of an all-pervading 
substance, because no contact is possible with the latter. 

As regards the evidence of Pratyabhijfia (Recognition), 
it is said that so far as sound is concerned it is an impossibility, 

Vai. Su., II. 3. 33; NyayamafijarT, p. 339^^'^®, 


1 
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for nobody feels that the sound produced at a later moment is 

Pratyabiii j fi identical with that which was produced at an 

of sound is iin- 

possible. earlier moment. 

It has been said, by the Mimaiiisakas, that ‘ the qualities 
of sound ’ are also cognised through the ear, as otherwise the 

Tbe so-called colour in citron cannot be proved 

qualities of souad through inference. To this the Naiyayikas 

are apprehended ° 

b^ recollection reply that it IS really the recollection (Smrti) 
{ mrti). vrhich gives rise to the idea of number, etc., be- 

longing to sound ; for even in an ordinary inference of fire from 
smoke it is seen that it is the recollection of the generalisation 
(vyapti) which leads to the conclusion. As to the case of 
inferring the presence of colour in citron on the ground of its 
having taste, it is said by the Naiyayikas, that even if the 
connection of the sense-organ with the citron be cut off, the 
inference can be established by recollection. Similarly, when 
the coimection of the qualities of sound with the sense-organ is 
cut off, there will be no difficulty in apprehending the qualities 
of sound by means of recollection. ^ 

Grange§a Upadhyaya refutes the above view of the 
Mimarhsakas, in the following way : the qualities of loudness, 
dullness, etc., really belong to air and not to 
sound through which they are apprehended only ; 
just as the qualities {e.g., dirt, etc.) belonging 
to a mirror appear to belong to the face. If it 
be so, a question can be raised that loudness 
and duUness, etc., being the qualities of air cannot be apprehend- 
ed by the organ of hearing which is limited Aka§a. To this 
the answer is given that the auditory organ never apprehends 
And the quaii- these qualities ; but we know that the organ of 
hMded^^by^^ae touch, which is the manifester of air, pervades 
presenTin entire body and as such it is also present 
the ear-cavity. auditory Organ. It is due to this organ 

* NyayalilSvati, pp^ 75-76- 


G-ange^a ^ Up't- 
dhyi^ya is of 
opinion that the 
qualities of lond- 
ness, dullness, 
etc., belong to air 
and not to sound. 
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Bucidatta sap- 
ports the view 
of Gange^a. 


of touch that the qualities of dullness, loudness, etc., belonging to 
air are cognised.^ Rucidatta Upadhyaya supplies an instance 
here. He adds ‘just as the organ of touch, pre- 
sent in the eye-ball or the visual organ, gives 
us the knowledge of smoke when the latter 
comes in contact with that sense-organ, similarly, the organ 
of touch apprehends loudness, etc., belonging to air when the 
air comes in contact witli that organ.’ ’ 

Again, a question comes in: if it is due to the organ 
of touch that dullness, loudness, etc., belonging to air are 
cognised, then, if the skin, that is, the 
touch sensation, present in the ear- cavity, 
be destroyed by leprosy, etc., there will be 
no apprehension of these qualities. The 
answer is that then we can say that even the 
auditory organ itself can apprehend these 
qualities of air ; for we see that the organs of 
visual perception and Manas being non-earthiy organs 
(aparthivendriya) can very well apprehend the qualities of the 
earth. Similarly, the organ of hearing, not being an airy organ, 
can very well cognise the qualities of air.® 

As regards the question of imposition, it is said that it 
is an obvious instance of imposition, just like the imposition 
The imposi- of ‘fair complexion’ as expressed in the 
by theiiima^sa^ judgment — am of fair complexion. Hence 
by%he Na^tyi^ sound cannot be a substance, as 

fcas- accepted by the Mimamsakas.* 

But there is another objection. It has been said above 
that sound is not a substance because it inheres in a single 


Further Gan- 
ge$a holds that 
even the audi- 
tory organ can 
apprehend the 
^[ualities of air 
just as the visual 
organ and Manas 
apprehend the 
qualities of 
earth. 


' Cintamani, Qabda-Khaada. Published in the Pandit, Vol. VI, 

Old Series, 1872, page 282, col. 2 • 

“ Rucidatta’s Com. on the above. Published in the Pandit. 

® CintSmani, Qabda-Khanda, Pandit Ed., p. 283, col. 1* ; and 
Rucidatta’s Com. on the above. 

NyayalilSvatl, p. 76’, 
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substance. Although this reason can disprove its being a sub- 
Obj e c t i o n : Stance, but it can very well, on the other liand, 
Sn °on sound is an action (karman). To 

fe^des in*^*sin- NaiySyikas give an answer that it 

gie substance. cannot be so; for all actions are objects of 

Answer to the perception by the organ of vision while sound is 
above objection, never perceived by the eye. Moreover, an 

action does not produce a similar action, while sound does 
produce a similar sound. Again, action is found to exist in 
substances having colour while sound does not exist in such a 
substance.^ 

Similarly, it can be proved that sound cannot be either the 

Generality (Samanya), or the Inherence (Samavaya), or the 

Sound cannot Vicesa. * For these categories do not possess 

Generality, or a generality while sound does possess it. It 
the Inherence or , i r • v j j j j.i j.i 

the Vi?e|a or the cannot also be included under the seventh 

Abhsva. category — Abhava — ^Non-existence; for sound 

has a positive character. 

Thus by the method of exhaustion sound is proved to be a 
quality.® Qalikanatha Migra, a Mimauisaka, also supports the 
Caiikanstha NaiySylka-view and says that which is per- 
ceived by a single sense-organ is a quality; 
thlt^soSd if 1 sound is cognised by a single organ of sense, 
*’soun^ is a auditory organ ; hence it is a quali- 

Vifesa gnn,a. jy colour, etc.* It is not Only an Ordinary 
quality but a specific one.® 

* CaadrakSnta’s Bhasya on Vai. Su., II. 2 . 24, p. 116^”^ , Guja- 
rati Press Ed. 

’ JayanSrSyana’s Vivrti on Vai. Su., II. 2 . 24. 

® NySyakusumSnjali Prakarana, pp. 275-276* and 277®, 

■ " ' ■■■ ,QQ '■ 

Bibliotheca Indica Ed. ; and BodhinI on the above, p, 75 • 

^ (i) Prakaranapancika, 145 
(ii) NyayamuktSvali, pp. 84^ *•— 85\ Yindhegyari PrasSd^s Ed., 
Benares. 

® (i) KiranSvall, p. 106 . Yindhegvarl PrasSd’s Ed., Be- 

nares. 

(ii) •m: I ISfeii: w: ri 

(iii) BhS^Spariccheda, verses 90 and 91» 
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TheVaiyS- We have seen above that the Vaiyakaranas 
Js M sound as_ a substance, but as it 

tyaiso. inheres in the Akaga — a substance, it is also 

a quality.' 

The question here is : if sound is a quality, it must have a 
substratum to inhere in, and that substratum can but be a sub- 
stance.’ Now what that substance can be ? 
sSTatnm *o f As sound is a specific quality (Vigesa-guna) it 
sound? cannot have Dik, Kala, and Manas as its 

substratum ; for these do not possess any specific quality ; and 
Sound is not because sound is cognised by the auditory 

o/ while no quality belonging to Dik, Kala 
M a n a s and and Manas is apprehended by the organ of hear- 
ing. Nor can it be the specific quality of the 
Atman, because sound is apprehended by an external sense- 
organ unlike the specific qualities of the Atman, just like colour 
which also is not a quality of the Atman ; and moreover, sound 
can be known by another self, that is, it can be heard 
by more than one self ; it does not inhere in the Atman, 
nor is it ever cognised together with the Ego (ahamkara) 
as it is found in judgments expressed in forms like 
‘ I am happy,’ ‘ I am feeling pain,’ etc. ; for all the qualities 
of the Atman have a common substratum along with 
the Ego. 

Similarly, it is proved that it is not a quality of either 
earth, or water, or air or fire. The reasons are : It cannot be 
a specific quality like Touch (sparga) for being 
quality efther of perceived (pratyaksatvat) ; it does not inherit the 
ofair’ or Q^ialities of its cause ; it does not exist as long 

as its substratum exists ; and it is to be found 


’ Vide Manju§a, p. 218. 

’ (i) NySyamuktavali, pi. 85 Vindb. Bd. 

(ix) Indian Logic and Atomism— by Dr. Keith, pp. 229"230. 
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in places other than its substratum.* Hence it is proved 
by the method of exhaustion that sound is a specific 
quality of Akaga. 

V. VAEIOUS OTHER VIEWS ABOUT SOUND. 

* Sound is a quality of Akaga. It is all-pervading and 
eternal, and it is liable to manifestation only.’ This view 
is held by an old Mimaihsaka. According to this view, 
the air-waves set in motion by the 
impact move forward, until they reach the 
tympanum and manifest the sound already 
subsisting in the Akaga inclosed in the ear- 
cavity.’ 

other hand, the Tantric School holds that 
the ultimate principle is God Qiva and as 
Qabda-Brahman inheres in it, Qabda becomes 
a quality. 

I'he Samkhya along with the Vedantins 
hold that sound does not inhere in the Akaga 
but in earth, in water, in fire and also in air 
along witli and in the same manner as odour, 
coloiu’, etc., and is liable to manifestation 
only.* Vacaspati Migra explains it further. He says according 
to this view, sound subsists in all such substances as the cow, 
jar, etc., being a modification of the earth and other elemental 
substances, each of whom is the aggregate product of the subtle 

* (i) NyayamuktavalT, pp. 85-86. 

(ii) Pragastapada Bhasya, p. 58 , Vizianagram Sanskrit Series 

Id. 

(iii) Kandal! on the above. 

(iv) Kiranavali, pp. 106—110. 

’ NySya Bh8sya, II. 2. 13. 

Tatparyatika, p. 370^^ ^^’Vizianagram Series Ed. 

* (i) Nyaya Bha§ya on II. 2. 13, Vizianagram Series Ed. 

(ii) Nyayakoga, p. 788, Foot-note. 


Sound is an all- 
pervading and 
eternal quality 
of Aka9a. It is 
only manifested 
— J arannaiy ay ika 
view. 


On the 


Sound is a qual- 
ity—the Tan- 
tnc School. 


The Sflmkhya 
and the Yedtln- 
tins hold ^ that 
sound is manifest- 
ed and inheres in 
earth, water, fire 
and air, and not 
in Ak%a. 
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elements produced out of the five Tanmatrag ; and also being 
a modification of Ahaihkara, it is all-pervading ; so that when 
the sound happens to appear in a suitable place, it modifies 
the auditory organ that happens to be close by and thus sound 
is apprehended.* 


Another 

khya view is that 
it IB of the nature 
of the three 
gunas. 


There is also another view attributed 
to the Samkhya that sound is of the nature 
of the three gunas — Sattva, Rajas, and 
Tamas.’ 


There is another view held by the Svatantras that sound 
is produced in the drum, lute, etc., and as these are earthly 
objects, sound inheres in earth only.* Raghudeva Nyayalan- 
The Svatantras kara in his commentary on the Padartha- 
i8°a quality of'tie tattvaniiTipana or Padarthakhandana, as it 
he™’ iuhe’res^'in generally called, by Raghunatha giromani, 
the earth only. mentions this view as ‘ Pare tti ’ that is, ‘ others, 
on tlie other hand.’ There he says that according to them 
sound is the quality of the drum, etc., and it is also supported 
by the usual usage — sound is (produced) in the drum. In 
other words, the material cause of sound is the drum.* Now 
a question arises : if the drum be the material cause, then its 
product — the sound of the drum — should continue to remain 
as long as the drum exists ; for the destruction of the drum 
is the cause of the destruction of the specific qualities of the 
drum. To this Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma, in his commentary 
— the Padarthatattva-Vivecanaprakaga on the Padarthakhan- 
dana of Raghunatha Qiromani, says that this objection is not 
tenable; for the sound of the drum will be destroyed by 


' TstparyatikS, pp. 307 ■^^''^*-308 ^ 

“ Qloka Varttika, adhi. 6, verse 319, p. 811, Benares Ed. 

* (i) Dinakarl and RSmarudrl on NySyarnnktavall on Bha§a- 
pariccheda, verse 44, p. .370, Mylapore Ed. 

(ii) SiddhSntacandrodaya by Qrlkrsna Dburjati Diki?ita, quoted 
in the Nyayakoga, p. 788, Foot-note, Second Ed. 

^ Raghudeva’s Com. on the Padarthakhandana, p. 7 
Reprint from the Pandit. 
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counter-qualities wliich destroy the other qualities of colour, etc., 
by heating process, and thus the diflSculty is removed. * But there 
is one thing that can be said against the view. If sound be a 
quality of the drum, then by the Sarhyuhta-Samavdya- 
relation, the sound should be perceived by the organ of 
vision also. 

Padmanabha Mi§ra goes a step further and says that if 
sound be the quality of conch-shell, drum, etc., it will never 
be apprehended by the auditory organ. The 
criticism of the reasou for this IS that the organ of hearing 
apprehends the qualities of other substances 
by the relation of Sarhyukta-Samavdya ; 
and as the auditory organ has no conjunction with the conch- 
shell which is at a distance from it and thus can have no 
Saihyukta-Samavaya relation with sound ; hence sound will 
not be cognised by the organ of hearing.* 

The Bauddhas, on the other hand, hold that sound is 
The Bauddha Produced by disturbances in the basic ele- 
view of sound. mental substances ; it does not subsist in any- 
thing; it is liable to production and destruction.® 

There is another view held by the Arhatas — the Jains — 
The A r h a t a sound is a product of subtle sound-pud- 
soun(r ° ^ gcdas. The sound when produced tiavels up 

to the ear-cavity and is thus cognised.* 

The Vaiyakaranas are of opinion that the word or sound 
which is heard is the manifestation of different letters (Varnas) 

‘ PadSrthatattvavivecanaprakasa, pp. 84’ Reprint 
from the Pandit. 

■ ■ ' ■ 2 22-'- 24 

KiranSvali-Bhaskara, p. 129 , Saraswatl-Bhavana, Benares 

Ed. 

’ NySyabhasya, II. 2. 13. 

■* (i) 

^i^^eqfn.etc.— NySyamanjark p. 215^^~^^— 217, Vizia. San. Series 


Ed. 


(ii) Qloba-Varttika, adhi. 6, verse 319, p. 811. 
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which constitute the sound or the word. These letters are eternal 
The Taiyakara- succession. This eternal object is 

So Jnd— Spho\*a- kuown as Sphota. Although this Sphota is one 
"^ada. and eternal, yet like the lower generalities of 

cowness, horseness, jarness, etc., it assumes various forms due to 
different upadhis (conditions) as in the Nada. This Nada has 
succession ; and if not then there will be a great confusion in 
deriving meaning from the sound ; for instance, there will be no 
difference, if succession is not observed, between the words dina 
and nadi. But it should be noted that this Nada is not capable 
of bringing out any clear meaning. It is only helpful to 
lead us up to the Sphota which really has the ‘ meaning.’ 
This is also clear from the very meaning of the word 
Sphota — ‘from which a meaning comes out’ There exists 
the relation of implier (abhivyafijaka) and the implied 
(abhivyanjya) between the Nada and the Sphota. The former 
is the implier while the latter is the implied. This Ultimate 
Principle is the Qabda-Brahman of the Vaiyakaranas wherein 
inheres the qualilies. 

The various forms or sub-divisions of Sphota, due to different 
upadhis, referred to above, are : Varna-Sphota; Pada-Sphota; 
Varieties o f Vakya-Sphota ; Akhanda-Pada-S p h o t a ; 
Sphota. Akhanda-Vakya-Sphota ; Varna- Jati-Sphota; 

Pada-Jad-Sphota ; and Vakya-Jati-Sphota. 
Kn^da’s view But the Vaiyakaranas do not accept the validity 

on the varieties ^ i j 

of Sphota. of these except that of the Vakya-Sphota.^ 

NageQa’s view Nagega Bhatta points out that the Sphota is 
on tSe Sphota. Nada-aspect of the Madhyama Vak.* 

* VaiySkai’anabhSsaoa, ch. on Sphota-Nirupana, p. 295, Benares 
Ed. 

* (i) Manjuss, p. 183®“^ • 

(ii) Positive Sciences of the Hindus by Dr. Seal, p. 153, para. 1, 
1915 Ed. 

(iii) snOTW S'4«ui ; 

jvi: 5 ^; stfepslefai' wrfu^5t?re<i' — pradipa, 
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It will not be out of point to mention here 

do not ac cep t that the Naivavikas do not accept this Sphota 
Sphota Theory. . ^ i Vr • -i i 

theory of the Vaiyakaranas/ 

In the Qukla-Yajuh-Prati§akhya it is said that sound is 
identical with air, that is, sound is the quality of air and as there 
Sound is identi- is no distinction between a quality and the quali- 
kk-Yajnh-Sa?^’ sound is described as that, that is, the air 
?sfchya view. itself. The process is that by the ejBfort of the 
person within himself the air manifests itself as sound* 
in the form of ‘ka,’ etc.* 

The process of sound production is somewhat different 
in the Sangitaratnakara. It is said there —when the Atman 
„ desires to speak, it moves the Manas, which 

nifestationof air in its tum inflames the fire of the body and 

IS the View of the , ^ i i • i • * i 

Sangitaratask a- that fire moves the air, which remains in the 
Brahmagranthi^^ and it moves up and 
manifests itself as sound in the navel, heart, larynx, cranium, 
and mouth/ Thus according to the Sangitaratnakara 


^ UpaskSra on Yai. Su., IL 2-21. 

® (i) 5fs^^-~^T25[Tf^^:(tJbbata BbSsya) 

Yajuh-PrStigakhya, L 7. 9 ; 

BhSsya on Sutra, 13. Ibid., Benares Ed. 

(ii) JOT \ 

— Paniniya-Qikss, quoted in the 
Com. on the Vakya; in MahjusS • and in the Foot-note on the 
Yajuh-PratigSkhya, L 8. 

(iii) I. 108; MaSjusS, p. 184. 

(iv) OTT^T^^friHT t 

— VSkya, I. 109. 
j^mr—Yakya, L 110. 

^ OaturakallinStha’s Com. on the SangItaratnSkara, ch. I, 
verse 1, 5nandSgrama Ed. 

^isai i 

^Tf^^3^T^^^TrirvrfgRfSTs^^_gangltaratna ch. I, sec. 3, 
verses 3-4, ■ ' 
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Effort of Ic- 
vara makes vi- 
bration appear 
in the form of 
Sonncl. 


A similar view 
is held by the 
Vedanta that 
sound is a form 
of subtle air. 


representing the Science of Music, sound is the manifestation 
of air. Paniniya«^iksa also holds nearly the same ’idew. ^ 

Some again hold that Igvara by His Second 
Will (Safikalpa) turns Himself into Eternal 
Vacuum (chidra) and that becomes Akaga. In 
that Akaga by another Effort of Igvara tliere 
appears, together with the velocity of air, a vibration in the 
form of sound.* 

A similar idea is held by the Vedantins. They are of 
opinion that from Brahman in the form of 
Akaga a subtle air, otherwise known as 
Spcorca-Tanmdtra, comes out. It possesses 
a quality, through its cause, namely, sound and 
also the touch .sensation.* 

Again, some identify sound with atom,s. It is said that 
these sound-atoms,* because of their various capacities, possess 
the state (Vrtti) of producing various effects 
by their multifarious combinations, and in- 
herent potency being manifested by efforts, 
the sound-atoms collect together and appear as sound in which 
form it appears before us; just as small pieces of clouds 
collecting together appear as cloud in the sky.® 

^ Vide Supra, Foot-note 2 (ii). This view has been criticised 
by QalikanStha in his PrakaranapahcikS, p. 16.3““, etc. 

® (i) DurbalScarya’s Com. on ManjusS, p. 184 '5—18 
(ii) ^ Harivariiga, quoted by Dar- 

balScarya on MaSjusS. p. 184. 

* (i) DnrbalScarya’s Com. on ManjusS, p. 184 

(ii) Vide Mahabh5?ya on Sutra and Pradlpa 

thereon. 

* NSgega means by atom (^s) here the — ManjusS, 

p. 184" 


Sound is pro- 
duced by sound- 
atoms. 


7-8 


«wrcnm: » 

ir^i#sr H_vskyapad!ya, It 111-112* 
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On the other hand, some are of opinion that consciousness 
(jAiana) appears as sound. The process is thus explained : the inner 
„ , . , consciousness existing in the form of subtle 

Sonna is the / . tn 

maEifestation of VSk manifests itself as soiincL It first appears 
consciousness. Manas, wliicli, when heated there, enters into 

the vital air (Prana- Vayu) and then comes out That is, the air 
becomes the support of the inner faculty (antahkaranatattva) 
and when it is helped by the inner fire, it appears as sound. The 
Prana owing to that heat modifies itself by means of various 
Crutis, that is, dhvanis, into so many letters. Thus ultimately 
consciousness appears, through this long process, as sound. 

The other view is that the sound (dhvani), which is in 
constant motion like the air and which is not 
cognised everywhere, because of its subtleness, 
manifests itself in the ear by the various 
causes of manifestation. ^ 

Some read here [cf. ManJusS) for wto and this reading 

has been commented upon also by some, but the reading as quoted 
above seems to be far better. 

(ii) Compare this with etc. page 241. 

Foot-note 1 (v). 

^ (i) \ 

S « 

. «i?f: » 

mm i 

uTw — Vakya, 1. 113—116. 

(ii) Ibid., I. 108. 

(iii) MahSbh3sya ; 

I Kaiyyata’s Pradipa on 

the Mah3bhasya and vide Uddyota upon the same. 

n ^f^ftf^Tm?fiiiS_Va:kyapadIya, I. 117. 


Sound is the 
manifestation 
of the subtle 
and ever-mov- 
ing dhvani. 
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Again, sound, which has as its seat the Prana andtheBuddhi 
Sound IS the (Intellect), being manifested by the potencies of 
nianifestatiou of Prana and Buddhi, makes the meaning clear. It 

the potencies • j* 

of Prana and appears as non-eternal sound in various lorms 

due to the variety of the manifesting places. ‘ 
Anotlier view is that the entire universe, that is, the 
objects of the universe have for their support the sound. That 
Sound is the I®, it is the Qakti (energy) of the sound (where- 
LuL™or^\he inheres the entire universe in its subtlest 
universe. form) wMch manifests itself and appears as 

different kinds of objects. Thus it comes to this : whatever is 
perceived is Vak ; whatever is uttered is Vak ; the sound itself 
is the universe in its manifold appearance.* 

Some m’e of opinion, specially the followers of the Navya 
School of Nyaya, that Igvara, instead of being an instrumental 
„ - . (nimitta) cause of sound, is the material (Sama- 

attribute o f vayi) cause. Here by Igvara they mean 
its material Paramatman and not Jivatman; for in the 
tausG. place, there is no proof to say so ; even 

* hi 5 | 'I ?iT 55! r 

TOmmi ttii — Ibid., I. 118, and vide also Piinya 

i-aja’s Com. on it. 

® (i) sifwfuwtmr 1 

nnwirwq ntfrat — Vakya, 1. 119. 

(ii) gi5to[ jT^tra; TO— Tai. SarhMta, 6. 4. 7. 3, (luoted in the Foot- 
note of the MahSbhasya, pp. 805-806, Bibliotheca Ed. 

(iii) to# 1 

UT% 3f|^' W3[g‘ —quoted by Punyai-aja 

in his Com. on vakya, 1.119. 

5?i!3TO_lbid., 1. 121, and 130—133 along 

with Punyar3ja’s Com. 

. (iv) miiJi raw 'siw all? Rgveda, quoted in 

Ibid. 

(v) Stoi sijwf?!? raw???: iraii'#; 1 
av^TarfrTH’ifisitw^i^ fiitst hi; ii 

Jiia?'! w -viHi^g^jJiiHferar .ii—quoted in Puhyaraja’s Com. 

KpnVakyaj:^ 
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then if it be urged, then it can be said that just as Jivatman 
being the material cause of pleasure and pain, we say ‘ I am 
happy,’ etc., similarly, we would have to say ‘ I possess sound.’ 
Again, like pleasure, pain, desire, etc., sound also will be 
apprehended by the insh’iunentality of the Manas. That is to 
say, even when the ear-cavity be destroyed, sound will be 
heard ; but this seems to be against the reality. They go even 
so far as to say that the eai'-cavity is not dififerent from Igvara 
under a certain limitation.’ This view makes sound one 
of the attributes of Igvara. 

It can be suggested that sound is a quality of Dik ; for, as 
supported by Kumarila Bhatta and others, according to the 
„ , . Vedas, the auditory organ is described to be a 

quality of Dik, limited Dik. Now the organ of hearing, as a 

as the ear-cavity . , 

is identiaed limited Dik, apprehends sound, which is its 
quality. Dik being all-pervading and eternal 
like the Akaga, there ivill be no difficulty in the production or 
manifestation of sound anywhere.* 

This view has been criticised by Jayanta Bhatta. He 
says that it is a great self-conceit to consider Dik as an ear- 

. cavity ; and moreover, the organs of sense ai’e 

Jayanta Bhat- , . , . , t..., 

til’s criticism of being proved material (bhautika) while Difc 
the above. , . . i i , \ 

being an incorporeal substance (amarta), can 

^ (i) Padarthatattvanirupana, dp. 3 — 10. Reprint from the 
Pandit. 

(ii) Dinakarl, RSmarndri and Prabha on the NySya- 
mukt^vali on the Bh3s3pariccheda, stanza 41, p. 370, Mylapore 
Ed. 

(iii) NySyakoga, p. 819. 

(i) 

^ to! ^m:^-giokavarttika, ch. on sound, 

verses 150—154, quoted by Jayanta Bhatta also in the Nylyamaii- 
jarl, p. 226. 

(ii) PadSrtharatnamSlI, 
p. 26 Reprint from the Pandit. 

p. 19 and etc. 

Ibid., p. 20^1 
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never be an organ of sense. And again, the Vedic Text which 
is the basis of this view, occurs in a different context and 
means quite a different thing. Thus the Qruti says, “may the 
eye go to the Sun, the ear to the Dik, and the vital-air to the 
Antaiiksa. ” Here die vital-air, although of the nature of 
air, is said to go to the Antaiiksa with which the vital-air is not 
connected. Therefore, even if it is said that the ear may go to 
the Dik, it cannot be said that the Dik is the ear-eavity.* 

These are the various views about sound. They have 
been ciiticised by different schools from their own point 
of view.* The prominent leaders of the views are: the 
Mimamsakas, the Vaiyakaranas and the JSTaiyayikas. 

VI. THE ETERNITY AND NON-ETERNITY 
OF SOUND. 

Having discussed the place of sound under the various 
categories according to the multifarious views, we now proceed 
to discuss another important aspect of it, that is, whether sound 
is eternal or non-eternal. 

As before the Mimamsakas of both the schools — Bhatta 
and Prabhakara — take a very prominent part hei*e also, 
^alikanatha Mi§ra following Prabhakara’s view says, if sound 
were destroyed just after its production, it would be impossible to 
determine the true natural connotation of the words, on 
the basis of the use of the experienced 
people ; but as a matter of fact we know the 
meaning of the words by marking their repeat- 
ed use among the old people. This fact would 
be inexplicable if we were to accept the non- 

etc.~NyayamanjarI, p, 226®'^*^. 

’ Jayanta Bhafcfca summarises the views, he has criticised, in a 
fine couplet ; i 

^ etc. — NySya- 

manjarl, p. 217. 


Prabhakara is 
of opinion that 
without t h o 
eternity of sound 
knowledge is im- 
possible. 
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eternal character of sound. For instance, each time the word 
will appear a quite new one, as if it has been uttered for 
the first time and never before, and will give no sense (to 
a man who is ignorant of the meaning of the word) ; and 
until the words afford any meaning, they cannot be re- 
garded as a means of right knowledge. Therefore, if a man 
wishes to establish the pramanya of words, that is, if he 
thinks to carry on his usage by having words as a means 
of right knowledge, the eternity of sound must be accepted, as 
it has to fulfil some purpose.' 

Further it is urged that it must be eternal, because its 
pronouncement is made for the sake of conveying certain 
Ideas can uevev thoughts to another and this will be impossible 
if sound Were not eternal, for it would not 

tion-eternai. continue till the hearer, for whom it is meant, 
understands the meaning.’ Again, the above view is sup- 

simuit-iueity of being everywhere simultan- 

coguitiou of eousness in the recognition of it by so many 

words also sup- _ 

*’ * hearers. For example, when the word cow 

is uttered, many persons recognise the word 
alike as applied to all cows simultaneously.’ Then again it 
, if! said that by the absence of number, sound 
number in the is proveci eteiml; for example, when the word 
itseteniaTcim^ ‘cow’ is uttered eight times, we say, ‘the word 
cow is uttered eight times ’ but not ‘ eight words 
of the form cow are uttered.’* Moreover, there is another 
reason to support the view. We do not find any cause to 
No cause is destroy it; as we find in the case of a cloth. 

found to desfcroj' 

sound. That IS, as soon as we see a new cloth, we 


ports the above 
view. 


’ (i) PrakaranapaneikS, cli. IX, "p. 161 
(ii) PrabliSkam Scliool of Purva Mlmaiiisa:, p. 56. 

’ Jaiminlya Sutra anti Qabara BMsya, I. 1. 18, Cliowkh. Ed. 
’ Ibid., 1. 1. 19. 
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feel assiu’ed that it will be destroyed because it has a colour and 
also because it, being produced by the eon| unction of threads, 
will be destroyed as soon as that conjunction or the thread itself 
is destroyed. ^ Finally, to put the seal upon 

Qruti also . , , 

supports its the evidence ot sound s eternity yabara quotes 
eteiiiitj. Qruti also to this effect.’ 

Besides these the Mimaihsakas of the Prabhakara School 
say that ‘ sound is eternal, because it inheres in the Akaga 
Some more ar- Only, just as the dimension of theAkaga’; 
vom-^of*souud^s or ‘because of the force of a Eecognition 
^riiamid R-a- (Piutyabhijfia) in the form — it is the very 
bhakara. letter ‘ga’ which was uttered liy Eama yester- 

day, and is being uttered by Qyama to-day.’ There exists a 
perfect identity between the two sounds. On the other hand, 
the Bhatta School says, ‘ it is eternal, because it is a substance 
which does not melt, or which has no touch, like the Atman.” 

It is not only that the Mimamsakas are in favour of the 
eternity of sound but the School of Vyakarana also supports it. 

It holds that letters are eternal, because they 
'X^utawya-SaA*^- <'^^vanya letters, like Sphota. Taittariya 
hit^support the gamliita also holds the same view. It says 

that there are two kinds of QJabda : One 
is a product which is used for our ordinary usages and the 
other is the fount of alt such usages, devoid of succession 
and so on."* 

Then there remains the question — If the word is eternal, 
why is it not always present in our consciousness ? The 
answer to this is; though the word is ever present, yet, in order 
tliat it may be cognised by us, it stands in need of a certain 

* Ibid., 1. 1. 21. 

’ Ibid., I. 1. 23. The Qrati runs thus — iwiRwiliu. 

^ (i) NySyalllSvatT, p. 75 (ii) Nyayasiddhantamafljarl of 
JSnakInStha, quoted in the NySyakoga, p. 792. 

* Taittariya SamhitS, 6. 4. 7. 3, quoted in the Foot-note of the 
Mahabhasya, pp. 805-806, Bibliotheca Indies Ed. 
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auxiliary agency that manifests it, or makes it cognisable, 
Sound is maui- O’'-' prosents it to 0111' coiisciousness. ^ Tliis 
caused'-'MimaA- manifestive agency consists of the effort put 
saka’s view. |jy man who pronounces the word. 

The Naiyayikas regard tliis effort as the Cause of the word, 
bringing it into existence ; but Prabhakara regards it as a 
force or agency‘s that serves to manifest to our perception 
the word that is already in existence. And as these efforts 
may be many, there need be no incongruity in the same word 
being pronounced and heard by several people ; wherever the 
manifestive agency is present, the word will be heard ; if 
there are many men putting forth an effort for pronouncing 
a word, it is only natui’al that there should be manifesta- 
tions of the word in consciousness; that it is the same 
word that is cognised in each of these eases is proved 
by our direct cognition of all of them as one and 
the same, and this is another reason for regarding sound 
as eternal.® 

From what we have said it is clear that there is not only 
one sound but many. But Uddyotakara introduces a quite 
Uddyotakara’s different view held by the old Mimamsakas.* 
vie*w Umt° 4 iere They hold, says Uddyotakara, that there is only 
is o n 1 y 0 n e one sound. To this Uddyotakara replies that 

sound and not ^ ^ 

many. in that case every sound should be heard by 

^ NySya BMsya, II. 2. 32—34. 

(i) af55ias€l ’I QastradlpikS, I. 1. 6. 50, Nir- 
nayasagara Ed. 

(ii) nj^^msw—gabara BMsya, I. 1. 6 and 12. 

® (i) PrabliSkara Scho(d of Purva Mimariisa;, p. 59 

(ii) Vide PrakaranapaSeika, pp. 162-163. 

(iii) Qabara BhSsya, I. 1. 13 and 15. 

For other references of this Section vide Jaiminlya Suti-a and 
Qabara Bhasya, 1. 1. 6-26 ; QSstradi'pika on the above ; NySyamaSjarl, 
pp. 208-209 ; Qloka-VErttika — the whole of the 6th Adhikarana ; 
NySyasutra with VstsySyana BhSsya, II. 2. 13—34,- Vaicesika SQtra 
with the Commentaries, II. 2. 25 — 37. 

■* Vide TStparyatlkS, p. 310’ “. 
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all persons. To this again the Mimaiiisakas say, what we 
mean is tliis — that ‘ we do not hold that every sound produces a 
number of other sounds, but that there is only one sound and 
it pervades over the entire Akaga, like its dimension ; ^ and 
this sound is heard only when it is manifested by the 
Conjunction and Disjunction, just as a jar, etc., placed in 
a room is apprehended, when manifested by the Conjunction 
of the lamp-light.’ This is also rejected by the ISTaiyayikas 
on the ground that if it were so then every sound should be 
heard by all men. They go on saying that even if the 
Mimamsakas mean that a single sound, pervading over the 
entire Akaga, becomes manifested by Conjunction and thus 
brings about the cognitions of the thing (expressed by that 
sound) to the person possessing the auditory organ, 
there will be the same difficulty that every sound thus 
manifested ■will bring about cognition to all persons having 
the organ of hearing. But this does not actually happen ; 
therefore, the arguments of the Mimamsakas are merely 
fanciful.* 

There are several views regarding the manifestation 
of sound. Some hold that air is the manifester. That 
is, when air-current reaches the Akaga in the form of 
our ear-cavity, the sound, subsisting in it, becomes manifested 
, , and thereby becomes audible.® Some, 

Views about , •' . . . , 

the mauifesta- again, are of opinion that the manifester 

tion of sound. : ^ . / , . 

01 sound IS not air or air-currents, but a 
particular quality belonging to air called Ndda* The 
third view seems to be that sound is manifested by 

’ Tatparyatiks, p. .^10’ 

■ O'? ‘ 1 

“ NySya-VSrttika, pp. 286 — 287 . The view that there is 
only one sound was also anticipated by Padmanabha Migra~?;/t?« 
Kirapavali-Bhaskara, p. 132^ 

® NySya-Varttika, p. 289 Benares Ed, 

* Ibid., p. 289^’“^^. 
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the Conjunction and Disjunction of air.* All these views 
have been criticised by Uddyotakara and Vacaspati Migra.* 
According to the Naiyayikas and others, on the other hand, 
sound is non-eternal, because it has a cause (adi) ; because 


Some of the 
ai-gumeiits in fa- 
vour of the 
non-eternity of 
sonnd, by ' the 
N'aiyTiyikas and 
others. 


it is apprehended tln’ough a sense organ; 
and because it is conceived and spoken of as a 
product.^ Moreover, we find there is a difference 
of property between sound and things that 
are eternal. Tlie most obvious reason for 


this seems to be this — that sound is subject to destruction 
while eternal things are not so. Again, it cannot be taken 
to be eternal on the ground that it is not caused but is 
manifested; for the manifestation will entail a defect. The defect 
will arise that in each case an invariable relation of the revealer 


and the revealed will have to be admitted in respect of things 
co-existent and capable of being perceived by the same sense. 
But the invariable relationsliip of the revealer and the revealed 
is nowhere observed of such things. If it be not assumed 
here, then it will follow that on the manifestation of one letter, 
say, ‘j£h,’ all the letters will become manifest. The rejoinder 
that an invariable relation of the revealer and the revealed 


is in fact observed to obtain among the characteristic of 
being existent, the characteristic of being a man, and 
the characteristic of being a Brahmana, which are also co- 
extensive and are revealed by their individual difference, 
situation and origin, is invalid. For they lack in being 
co-extensive inasmuch as the extension of the characteristic 


of being a man, or of the characteristic of being a Brahmana, 
is not so large as that of the characteristic of being existent.* 


* Nyaya-Varttika, p. 298 

* Ibid., p. 289, and Tstparyatlks, p. 312'^~^'^- Vizianagram 
Sans. Series Ed. 

’ NySya Sutra, II. 2. 13. 

* (i) Upaskara (from the trans. of NandalSl Sinha) on the 
Vai. Su„ II, 2. 30. 
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Sound k noii- 
eternai for an 
effort is made to 
utter it. 


It is supported 
by au iiucon tra- 
ct icied u s a g c— 
* make a sound.’ 

of making.' 


Further it can be argued that sound is a product, for in 
the case of it, we see that the effort is made to utter a 
sound. ^ Again, sound is non-eternal because it 
possesses transitoriness, for beyond a moment, 
it is no longer perceived.* Moreover, we 
find that there is an uneontradicted usage in the form ‘ make a 
sound,’ ‘do not make a sound (noise),’ etc. 
This making of sound shows that it is non- 
eternal like anything, which is thus an object 
Again, we see that a sound is simultaneously 
heard in various places. This fact becomes impossible if there 
Also because it *^*^6 eternal sound. An eternal entity 

t a u e*^o li s 1 ylii without any special characteristic (Vi§esa) 

many places. oinnot possess this sort of maniness ; while on 

the other hand, wo find that a product can find place simulta- 
neously in many places.* Lastly, we see that sound is non- 
eternal because by a multitude of utterers of 
sound there is an augmentation of it. This 
cannot be the case of manifestation, for in 
that case, there should be no difference in the 
manifested thing, whether there be many manifesters or a single 
manifester ; while it is clear here that every man out of a 
multitude produces only a part of sound and thus the effort 
of the entire multitude makes one complete sound.' 

There ave other proofs also to justify sound’s non-eternal 
character. The Naiyayikas go on saying that there is no 
It is so, as it pi’oof to prove its eternity ; and moreover, it 

o^f production possesses the qualities of production and des- 

and distinction, ti'uction, which are quite antagonistic to its 


Ithasnoii-eter- 
iiai character is 
also proved by 
the fact that 
there is an aug- 
mentation of it. 


(ii) Nyiya-Kusnmanjaii-BodliinI»p. 65. Saraswatl-Bliayana Text 
Series, Benares Ed. 

^ Jaiminiya Sutra and Qabara BbSsya, 1. 1. 6. 

" Ibid., L 1. 7. 

" Ibid., I. 1. 8. 

^ Ibid,, I. 1. 9. 

* Ibid., I. 1. IL 
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being eternal. Moreover, it has a cause and that which has a 
cause cannot be eternal.^ This we cannot deny, argue the 
Naiyayikas, on the ground that it is not produced but is only 
manifested by certain raanif ester; for if it has a manifester, 
why all the words ai’e not manifested at the same moment ? 
For we knoAV that a single revealer (abhivyafijaka) manifests 
at a time all such things which co-exist and are perceivable 
by the same organ of sense ; just as we see that a jar, a cloth, 
a table, etc., which are the objects of perception through the 
same sense-organ become manifested when brought before 

a light, which is the single revealer. So is the case with the 
words and letters. And again, it can be said that sound, being 
the specific quality of Akaga which is everywhere present, 
must be found to appear everywhere, whenever it is manifested 
in a place.* And moreover, the argument brought forward 
by the Mimahisakas is vitiated with the fallacy of Saifidigdha 

The iuhoreut (Sadhyabhavavadvrtti, ie., that Hetu is 

q u a 1 i t ie s of known as such which exists wha’e the Sadhya 

it is lion-eter- — the thing to be proved — is absent). That 


sound possesses the qualities of loudness and 
dullness also shows that it cannot be eternal, for these inherent 
qualities are of contrary characters and as such must have 
different substratum. * 

These are the arguments in support of the two views. We 
must bear in mind that the Mimahisakas have to support the 


most vital problem of their philosophy — the 
soiaiid’s etei'uity sdlj^swff^ci&ncy of tliQ h sdci, by proving the 
.sakal-.^" eternity of sound. The reason is that if 

sound were non-eternal, the validity of the word 
and the verbal cognition would be, not something inherent in 
the word itself, but due to the trustworthy character of the 
person pronouncing the word; and thus as the Mimahisakas 

* Vai. Su. Vivrli, II. 2. 28, Gujarati Press Ed. 

* TatparyatikS, p. aiO 

’ Ibid., pp. 312-313. 
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deny any personal agency in connection with tlie composition 
of the Veda, there would, ipso facto, be no validity in the 
Veda itself. Nor can the Mimaihsakas accept the Naiya- 
yika’s view, by which the denotativeness of words is created 
and fixed by ‘conventions’ among people who introduce, 
and make use of, the words for the first time, according 
to the Naiyayikas created by God Himself. TMs view 
necessitates the postulating of a God as the originator of 
all words, and hence also of the Veda; and this militates 
against the Mlmaiiisa Doctrine of the Self-sufficiency of the 
Veda, which must be independent of all personal agency.’ 

It Avill not be out of place to mention here the view of one 
of the gi-eatest Naiyayikas — Udayaimcarya — upon tliis view of 
■ the Mimaihsakas. He says that when we 

Ud ay a 11 a - , '' . 

ca ryajs vi e^w have proved that words are not immaculate 
sufficiency of self-sufficient entities, we can regard the Veda 
the Veda. reliable person,’ and hence 

an Instrument of Eight Cognition. Otherwise, if the Veda 
were eternal, it would be open to this suspicion that it may 
not be reliable ; as no one knows when and by whom it was 
propounded; and in ordinary usage, all such words, as cannot 
have their source traced are regarded as of doubtful 
veracity.® 

VII. OTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF SOUND. 

The utility of articulate sound consists generally in 
conveying one’s ideas to others. Sometimes a visible and 

' (i) Prabhakara School of Purva MImSrhsS p. .55 — 56 . 

(ii) Dr. Ballantyne’s ‘The Eternity of Sound” —the Pandit, 
Tol. I, Old Series, p. 70. 

sisnnnir'q fw» i to 

OTJiwi ^liwunf^ilma-Nyaya-Varttika-Tatparya-Paricnddhi, p. 930 
1.5-20.— 93 I Ms. lent by Dr. Jha. also Foot Note of Dr. 

Jha’s Translation of the NySya BhSigya and VSrttika Vol. II., p. 317. 
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immediate result (drstaphala) is also found to issue from the 
utility of repetition of certain sounds, namely, mantras, 
which help, for instance, in retarding the 
circulation of poison in case of snake-bites, etc., and the invi- 
sible result is said to follow from certain vows (Sankalpa).^ 
This sort of vow is infallible and effective, if the person 
making the vow really possesses higher spiritual powers.* 
Not only this, but the orthodox opinion is that if a 
single word is thoroughly understood and correctly used, it 
will fulfil all the desires of the person knowing and using it, 
in this world as well as in the world hereafter.® 


For the sake of thorough apprehension of the characteristics 
of sound, we have summed them up here. Sound is heard 

Summary o f where it is produced, 

t h 0 various gygj^ farther off. It is because of this that 

characteristics 

of sound. there appears a difference between fai‘ and 

near sounds.* It does not extend over the whole of its 
substi’atum nor does it exist after it has reached the ear.® It 
is a quality inherent in a substance having no limitation.® 
It is to be apprehended by an external sense-organ.* It is 
momentaiy in character.® Some are of opinion that it 
exists for two moments only® while others say that it 
remains for three moments. Sound is pj’oduced in tliat Aka§a 
only where air is present,' ° The Mimamsakas suggest that it 
is all-pervading." 


' YSkyapadiya, 1.140. 

° Consult Bliavabliuti’s Uttaraearita— 

■’ Vide SI*?: n|Ui: ^ iRTwirara’ i 

^ Pragastapada Bhasya, p. 58, Vizianagram Sans. Series Ed. 

(i) Kiranavall p. 138, Vindliegwarl Prasad’s Benares Ed. 

(ii) PragastapSda Bhasya and Kandal], p. 102. 

® Ibid., p. 95^0. 

’ Ibid., p. 96 
® Ibid., p. 278”. 

'' PadSrtlia-DIpikI of Kundii Bhatta, p, 39. 

Kiranavall p. m 
PadSrthadIpiks:, p. 39. 
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Although sound is a specific qaulity of Akaga, it has some 
similarity with the category of Karman (action). Both of 

„ these exist in a single substance and have 

Simil.arity o£ , ° . 

Sound w i t h short duration. But as regards the latter, it is 

Karmnn. , , i , tt- • ^ ^ 

held that Ivarman exists tor four moments 
and is destroyed in the fifth, while sound remains only for two 
moments and is destroyed in the third. But Kegava Migra is 
of opinion that sound, like Karman and Buddhi, exists for three 
moments.^ 

vni. SUB-DIVISIONS OF SOUND. 

Having thus discussed the nature of sound we now pro- 
ceed to point out its sub-divisions and varieties. Even here 
we find multifarious opinions. In the Vacaspatya we find an 

elaborate division of it which is as follows : 

A 

Sound.* 



— — — 

(which has a conscious 
and intelligent 
cause.) 


(which has no intelligent 
cause ; as the peal 
of thunder, etc.) 









(Natural ; as the inarticulate 
sound produced in laugh- 
ing, -w eeping, etc«) 


(iVrtificiai) 





(Sound of (Sound produced in singing fin the form of 
musical the various hinds of tunes, letters produced 
instruments.) Niss:da, Sadja, Esabha, by the contact 

GSndh§[ra, etc., where the of the particu- 
different REgas, lar kind of air 


MSdhava, etc,, are with the vocal 

manifested.) ^ organs.) I 

I Tarkabh§:s^, p. 138^*“^* Reprint from the Pandit 1901 Ed* 

“ NySyakoga, pp. 788-789 ; Tarkasangraha Notes, edited hy I 

Bodas and Athaley, Bombay Sanskrit Series Ed., p. 171. : 

Ny^yakoga, Foot-note under Qrati, pages 817-818* ,, "I 
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(with meaning.) 


(witliout meaning.) 


(means of right 
knowledge.) 


(which does not lead to 
valid conclusions.) 


(used for daily (used for special etc. 

usage.) rites.) 


I L I i I ! I 1 

flr{^ RTO TTfsT TOT- f^r^- ^9tl^ 

(Injunction ; (Prohibitory ; (An '=t 

as “ One should as “ One explanatory 
perform should not remark.) 

daily steal.”) 

SandhyS.”) 

Or tHs JWIW may be again sub-tlmded as follows : — 

smusr .* 


(The object of which 
is seen ; as ‘ pot.') 


(Whose object is unseen ; 
as ‘Hell.’) 


' NySya Sntra, 1. 1.8, 


PHTSmii ■ ' SOUND 




B. 

Sound. 


.V . , 

(Inarticulate ; as the sound (Articulate ; as the various kinds of 
of drum, etc.) human languages, i by which 

some sense is revealed.^) 



Produced by contact 
or Conjunction; Just 
as when a stick is 
brought in contact 
with a drum, their 
Conjunction p r o - 
duces an inai^ticu- 
late sound. Or by 
the Conjunction of 
the particular air 
with the vocal-or- 
gans when their 
Conjunction p r o - 
duces articulate 
sound. 


Produced by D i s - 
Junction ; Just as 
when a bamboo is 
divided into two 
parts a kind of inar- 
ticulate ‘ cata, cata ’ 
sound is produced 
out of the disjoin- 
ing of the two 
halves of the bam- 
boo piece. Or when 
a sound which is 
articulate is uttered 
by the opening (dis- 
joining) of the two 
lips. 


Produced by a sound ; 
just as we have in the 
case of the second or 
third or fourth sound 
after which it is des- 
troyed. 


rx. PEODUCTION AND PROPAGATION OF SOUND. 

We have seen above that sound is either articulate or 
inarticulate. According to this division, there is difference in 
Process of the jts production and propagation also. As for 

articulate sound- i , -i- 

production. the articulate sound the process is this — from 
the contact of the Manas with the Atman influenced by the 
remembrance of the letter-sounds heard before, there arises a 

^ NySya BhSfya, 1. 1.3., p. 10*, Viz. Sans. Series Ed, 
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desire to pronounce similar sound ; then follows the effort on 
the part of the man ; and by the instrumentality of this effort 
(which serves as the instrumental cause) as effecting the con- 
tact of the Atman and Vayu (which contact serves as the 
asamavayi-karana), there is produced a certain action or motion 
in the Vayu within the abdomen (Kausthya-Vayu) ; and this 
air moving upwards shakes such sound-producing points in 
the body as the heart, the laiynx, the palate, etc. ; then by the 
instrumentality of the contact of the Vayu with these points, 
as effecting tlie contact of Akaga with the points (which serves 
as the asamavayi-karana) there is produced the articulate 
sound. 

As for the other, when the stick strikes the drum, the 
force of the stroke effecting the contact of the drum and the 
Production of Akaga, the sound is produced from this contact, 

sound by 'means where the contact of the drum and the 

of Conjunction. Akaga ssrves as the asamavayi-karana; the 

drumstick-contact and the force of the stick serve as the 
instrumental cause. ^ 

Sound is also produced by Disjunction (vibhaga), as in 
the splitting of bamboo joints and by the disjunction of Akaga 
Production of and the bamboo. Again it is produced from 

jStou^ and sound itself. This is fully described in the 

sound Itself. process of the propagation of sound. 

Generally there are two views as regards the propagation 
of sound to our ears. They are sometimes mutually confused. 
According to the Kandali, when a sound is produced by 
conjunctions and disjunctions in the aforesaid 

Propogation of . n ^ 

sound as given manner, there appears a regular series of sound 

in the Kandali. . ,i , . , . , . » 

waves as it were ; that is to say, just as ripple 
of water gives rise to another ripple in immediate contact with 
itself, and so on and on, there appear a regular series of ripples, 

^ PraQagtapada Bhasya along with the Kandali (and Kirana- 
vali), pp. 288-289. 
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Process of pro- 
p a g a t i o n of 
sound on the an- 
alogy of water- 
waves. 


in the same manner wlien one sound has been produced, it 
produces another sound in close contact with itself, and so on 
and on a regular continuous series of sound-ripples are 
produced; this is known as the Vtcitaranga'Nydya. And 
when the line of ripples (Santana) reaches the ear, the last 
unit of the series reaching it, comes to be apprehended by 
the ear.’- That is to say, neither the first, nor the middle 
sound is ever heard but always the last sound is heard.^ 

According to Vigvanatha, the author of ISTyayamukta- 
vali, and also according to its commentary the Prabha sound 
is brought to our ear by the wind. When 
a sound is produced in the drum, etc., it pro- 
ceeds in all directions but more swiftly in 
the direction in which the wind is blowing, 
just like the waves which when produced proceed in all the sides, 
but more swiftly towards the wind-direction. The process is 
also clearly given in the Vivrtti on the Vaigesika Sutras 
by Jayanarayana.® The first sound, produced by the 
Stick-drum contact, produces another single all-pervading 
(sarvadigavacchedena) sound, which again produces a similar 
third sound and so on and on till it reaches our ear and is 
apprehended there. This is known as the production of sound 
like water-waves. 

On the other hand, the other theory is that when a sound 
is produced in the drum, etc, that first sound, in its turn, pro- 
duces ten such distinct sounds moving towards all the ten 
Propagation of directions ; and these ten sounds in their turn 
kI- pi'ocluce another series of ten sounds and so 
damb-fiiaments, on and On Until they reach the tympanum of 
our ears and are apprehended; just as the first Kadamba 
filament produces around it, that is, in all the sides, similar 
filaments, and those filaments again in the very substratum, 
’ Kandali, p. 289, Vizianagram Sans. Series, Benares Ed. 

® Tarbabli38a, p. 137 . 

® Vai. Su. Vivrtti, 11. 2. 37. 
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produce similar fflaments in all the directions. This is known 
as the process of producing and propagation of sound like 
Kadaniba-hud. As this theory involves a long and tedious pro- 
cess, Vigvanatha rejects it in favour of the former theory ; ^ 
but Uddyotakara rejects the former in favour of the second.* 

The difference between the two theories is that according 
to the former only one and all-pervading sound 

The difference f 

between the ig produced at every time, while according to 

two theories. , , , , 

the second theory ten distinct sounds are pro- 
duced at every time. 

Whatever interpretation be correct, it is true that sound is 
produced and is carried away in all the directions, and it is, 
therefore, that the same sound appears to be 
rkTaway\n*^aii heard by people living on all the sides. If an 

by^he^wfndf"* obstacle, like wall, etc., comes in the way of 

these sound-vaves, the air which carries it, is 
stopped and does not proceed further. Thus the last sound 
does not produce any more sound and consequently sound is 
not heard at a great distance. ® 

Now the question is : what is the necessity of these wave 
theories? Qridhara in his Kandali supplies an answer to this. 

As a matter of fact, he says, we find tiiatthe ear 
w a vT theories — die receiver of the sound — does not go up to 

gatioii'of soS where the sound is produced, nor does 

the sound produced in one place go up to the 
ear, as both of these, namely, the sound and the ear, are immobile 
(niskiiya), the one beeauseit is Akaga itself and the other because 
it is a quality ; and unless there is a contact, no apprehension is 
possible. Nor could we explain the perception of sound in any 
other manner, and in the case of waves we actually find that 
though the first ripple is itself destroyed, it produces another in 

’ Nyayamuktavali and Prabha on BhaSapariccheda, verse 
166, Mylapore Ed. 

' Positive Sciences of the Hindus, p. 157. 

■' Kansdarahasya, pp. 27-28. 
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close proximity to itself and so on and on producing a regular 
series of waves, it finally reaches a distant point ; and 
from this analogy we assume a similar series of sound-waves. 

Nor would there be any regressus ad infinitum in this 
case, as the sound-waves would continue only so far as they 
could be carried by the air of the abdomen set in motion 
by the sound-producing effort. It is for this reason when 
a sound is produced against the direction of the wind it is not 
heard very far ; the reason for this is that the air proceeding 
from the mouth is opposed and stopped by the contrary 
wind.^ 

A question can be raised : what is the necessity of these 
two theories ? Vigvakarman in his commentary on the Tarka- 

Necessity o £ explains the point. He says — according 

the two theories to the Vicitaranga-Nyaya it is not possible for 
a sound produced on a lower surface, to travel 
up to a higher level, or to proceed in all the directions so that 
a man standing on a higher surface or in other directions, will 
never be able to hear the sound ; hence it is necessary to take 
the help of the other theory to explain such cases.’ 

Now if this argument be accepted, it can be said that 
there is no necessity for the water-wave theory; 
accepUng^ t h°e for only by the help of the Kadambamu- 
k1;he?^?niy!^' kula-Nyaya it will be possible to explain 
the propagation of sound in all the directions. 

From what we have seen above, we understand that there 
is a necessary relation between the hearing 
tioif^ofTir wHh 0^ sound and the air. We know that the 
Naiyayikas do not accept the views set forth 
by some of the schools that sound is the quality 

^ (i) Kandall, p. 289. 

(ii) KiraPavall-Bhaskara, p. 130 • 

NySya-PradIpa on Tarkabhasg, p, 83 . Reprint from 

the Pandit, 1901. 
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of air or air itself ; ^ but according to them it is the specific 
quality of Akaga which itself is motionless.* It appears, 
therefore, that if there be no air or air-waves to help 
the sound, it is impossible to hear any sound; because unless 
there is the object-sense-organ-contact, no perceptual know- 
ledge (Pratyaksa) is possible ; and further because the parti- 
cular sense-organ (e.p,, the auditory organ) is Aprapyakari— 
that is, which does not go up to the object. So has said 
Udayanaearya that as far as the air is in conjunction with 
the Akaga, there is produced sound and in 
bfproduS”Tu nowhere else; for otherwise, the perceptions 
the?6^isiw afr? ‘there is sound in the east,’ ‘ there is sound 

in the west, ’ etc, cannot be had.® This clearly 
shows that if a drum be struck or a bell be rung in a 
place, from which air has been pumped out, no sound will 
bo heard. 


We have seen above that the auditory organ, unlike the 
ocular organ, apprehends its objects in its own place and not in 
Process of ap- ®^3ect of knowledge is pro- 

accord- process involved in hearing is 

ing to the Nai- the Same as we find in other kinds of direct 
yayikas. perceptions. In other words, when the sound 

is brought to the ear by air-currents, then first of fill it comes 
in contact with the sense-organ~the auditory organ, and then 
that sensation is carried to the Manas — the inner sense-organ, 
which in its turn, takes the sensation to the Atman, wherein 

1 Qioka-Varttika ; 

sfssfn’stT wwKpw, st^rf? — P5rthas3rathi Migra’s Nyaya- 

ratnakara, quoted by Dr. Seal in his Positive Sciences of the Hindus, 
P.153. 

“ ^ Tattvavindu of Vscaspati Migra, 

quoted by Dr. Seal. 

?fH Kiraosvall, p. 139^~®, Benares Ed. 

•* KirahSvali- BhSskara, p. 130®“® . 
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J ayaiita’s cri- 
ticism of the 
above view. 


consciousness inheres, and that Atma-Manas-contact biings out 
the apprehension of sound. 

But there is another view as to the apprehension of sound. 
„ . Jayanta Bhatta says that there is almost a 

Process of ap- ^ 

prehension ac- Bauddha view (Oakyaprayas) which holds that 

cording to al- 

moat all the neither the sound goes to the ear, nor the 
latter to the sound, but the organ of hearing by 
its peculiar capacity apprehends the sound. Jayanta criti- 
cises this yiew that if it were so, there is no ground why the 
sound produced at a very great distance or that 
which has good many obstacles in the way, is 
not heard. ^ 

Here a question naturally arises : how are we to know the 
direction from which sound proceeds? The answer is supplial 
by Uddyotakara and Vaeaspati Migra. They 
hold that sound proceeds from such som’ces 
as the drum, the conch-shell, palate and the 
like. A certain definite part of tlie auditory 
organ lies towards that source. When the first 
sound produced happens to be produced in that part of the 
auditory organ, we infer that the sound has proceeded from a 
source located in a particular direction. That is to say, when 
a sound-series, emanating from the dram kept in a particular 
direction, produces a sound in the auditoiy organ, a particular 
peculiarity of sound is apprehended. Through the help of 
this peculiar characteristic, it is inferred that the sound is 
coming from the source existing in a particular direction.* 

Some, on the other hand, are of opinion that we do not get 
any notion of direction as regards sounds ; and 
the reason is that notions of direction arise 
only when the object from which the sound 
proceeds is visible to the eye ; for, persons born 


N aiyay i ka’s 
view of know- 
ing the direc- 
tion from which 
sound p r o- 
ceeds. 


Another view 
about it, which 
is not accepted 
by the Naiyayi- 
kas. 


13-15 


Ny3yamaSjarI, p, 216 
Nyaya-Yirttika, pp, 291-292 ; and Tstparyatlkl^, p. 315 


14-19 
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blind have no knowledge of direction either of the east or of 
the west.* Vaeaspati Migra adds here that such persons can 
with great difficulty make out the direction of sounds 
produced in their front, or behind their back or on the two 
sides only. * 

Having studied the origin of sound and its nature, and the 
mode of its propagation, we now propose to take up the ques- 
tion of its destruction. The process of destrue- 
process of sound'; tion may be thus described. It is said that 
fts*dm-atiLf'^°”* when a sound is produced, its production takes 
place in the fii’st moment, it exists in the second 
and in the third it is destroyed. The ffist sound is destroyed 

According t o second one, this again by the third and 

Ke?ava Miera so on. The last sound (*.6., the sound which 

soatid exists for 

three moments reaches the ear) on destroying the one imme- 
diately before it, destroys itself. This is how 
Ke§a,va Migra has dealt with the question in his Tarkabhasa.® 
, , But Kaunda Bhatta holds that sound exists 

According to 

Kaunda _ Buatta for two moments only, for we do not hear it 

soimd for 

two moments after a moment. The sound of the first moment 
is destroyed by its own product — another 
sound, which destroys the first sound in the second moment 
after its (first sound’s) production. Thus all sorts of sound exist 
for two moments. But as regards the last sound, some are of 


opinion that it is destroyed by its own cause — 
oStand, hold the preceding sound like the simile of Sunda 
Lufd* exfste ^nd Upasunda ; and hence it exists for one 
only moment only. The process of the destruction 

of the last sound and the sound previous to it 


" "f y| ' *1' " 

i 5 [i?ap=utm — NySya-Varttika, p. 292 ‘ • 

^ - 26*27 

— TStparyatIka, p. 315 " . 

’ Tarkabhasa, p. 138. 
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is so simultaneous that practically the last sound may be 
said to exist for a moment only. Some again hold that 
the last sound also exists for two moments and is des- 
troyed by the sound which destroys the immediately preceding 
sound. 

The Navyas, as pointed out by Kaunda Bhatta, however, 
liold that the destruction of the Nimitta, tliat is, the contact 
The view of (Nimitta- Vayu-Saiiiyoga) des- 

sound exlsts^fw- sound. Thus the pi’ocess is : first of 

four moments. 3^1^ there is the contact of the air, then follow 
the destruction of the previous action and the production 
of the sound. Then in the first moment there is the action 
(kriya) ; in the second, separation from the previous space 
(purva-dega-vibhaga) ; in the tliird, the contact between die 
air and the sound is destroyed ; and in the fourth, 
the sound itself is destroyed. Thus it is said, taking 
into consideration the destruction itself, sound exists for four 
moments. ^ 

A question is raised : if sound exists only for a few 
minutes, how is it possible to apprehend the meaning of a 
The process of sentence, the pronunciation of which implies 
apprehending number of sound? To this the answer 

a sentence. jg . When a man hears a particular sound, a 

kind of disposition is produced in his Atman, which remains 
impressed therein even when the sound is destroyed and no 
longer heard. When the second sound, which follows it, in 
immediate succession, is heard, the hearing implies the work- 
ing up of the disposition consequent upon the first hearing. 
This process is carried on until the last sound is apprehended. 
From this it is evident that although each sound stands by 
itself, and is in reality isolated from similar other sounds pre- 
ceding and succeeding it, the apprehension of meaning, which 
involves a sold; of synthesis or order in the .sounds, is possible. 

* PadarthadipikS, p. 39. . Reprint from the Pandit, 1900, 


37 
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For the co-operation of the previous dispositions, which co-exist 
and come upon the threshold of perceptual knowledge of the 
hearing of the last sound, renders the meaning of the sentence 
possible/ 

P.S.— 

There appears to be a view that there are only three 
kinds of Vak* — Pagyanti,^ Madhyama,* and Vaikhari/ 
These varieties are also denied by some who hold that there 
is, truly speaking, only one well-known Vak called V^aikhari 
while Madhyama'' is nothing but intellect which discloses the 
internal-feeling (antah-sankalpa) and hence it cannot be 
called one of the varieties of Vak ; as for Pagyanti,® it is only 
a synonym for the Nirvikalpaka-jfiana,® and a form of cogni- 
tion can never be called a Vak. 

’ TarkabMsa, p. 72-73. 

“ Vide Nyayamabjarl, p. 373*®"“*. 

’ 5II g tow — Ibid., p. 374’. 

* w 5^TOr:€siiw!iTOai’iTO stw w ’iroi— Ibid., 

p. 374®-*. 

‘ (i) 54 w to — Ibid., 

373 *._.«_ 

(ii) It is so called because it is prodiiced in the amalgamation 
of the body and the sense-organs ( ) v iirax 

tra Ibid., p. 373®''"®’, 

Alahkarakaustubha describes the four kinds of Vak thus : — 
'^twrcra m: ’"iwr: 

oi^i istwt: 

w?: ii— Uhd., Kiraua 1. 

Fide Nyayamanjarl. p. 386' 

’ TOt: 14 i 

jiggM 5irr#4 4i5mi4 ii_Ibid., p. 386 ' 

® TOwifu g giRtw 

ftifww 5 JRRt5m4t TOW simn i 

s> ©s. 

snusfvTt Uct: 

5 wi^rsfq 5r 9ng bito n— Ibid., p. 386“"-“®, 

" The first stage of cognition in Nyaya-Yaieesika, 


THE WORD SALAT AS USED IN 
THE KORAN 

BY 

M. NAIMUR-REHMAN 
M.A., M.R.A.S. 

[Arabic and Persian Department, 

University of Allahabad) 

The introduction of new and uncommon phraseology is 
the inevitable consequence of all inventions and introductions 
of new ideas and things. Such also was the case with the 
introduction of Islam in Au'abia ; and it is an indisputable fact 
that with the advent of Islam — or better, the Koran — the Arabic 
vocabulary was very considerably enhanced and enlarged, and 
thus became far richer than it was before. To be more precise, 
for the introduction of the new dispensation it was found 
necessary to express a good many ideas that were totally new 
to the ears of the Arabs. And this could not be achieved but 
by the employment of equally new and unheard-of phraseology, 
which would have naturally sounded strange and astounding 
to their ears. The word Rahman is perhaps the finest example 
of such introductions, which puzzled the hearers of the Arabian 
Prophet. The Koran records the interesting event of the 
Arabs questioning the new preacher what Rahman was. 
Here is the exact verse :” 

This led to a further question : 1 b yebUlAsa-M-ji and the 
natural consequence was The Prophet defined 

Rahm^ thus ; 
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The following fifteen verses then define the 
(creatures of Al-Eahnutn). This epithet occurs in no less 
than fifty other verses, of which three lay still more emphasis 
on the recognition of “the Eahman” as the true God. I 
mean simply to show that there are words in the Koran that 
have necessitated a repeated affirmation and a detailed expres- 
sion. 

Such words and phrases admit of a fairly long list : and 
Salat is one of tliem. I do not mean to assert that it is any 
fresh discovery. But I cannot help thinking that there has 
been a constant disregard shown (and I may say, and injustice 
done) to a better and more coiTect understanding of this word. 
The matter invites a closer and more serious study than has 
hithertofore been accorded to it. For, although the learned 
commentators of the Koran seem to have tried their best to 
come to a good and sensible explanation of this word wherever 
it Occurs, yet they seem to have gone confused over the matter 
and have not been able to follow their own idea clearly. To 
come directly to the point, they (and I dare say, all of them) 
unanimously regard the word Salat as being of pure Ai’abic 
origin. There is, however, one verse where all of them do, for 
a moment, agree that the word does not form a part of the Arabic 
vocabulary, but comes from the sister-language, Hebrew.* 
And that is because they could not help doing so, as that 
particular verse (to which I will have the occasion to refer 
later on) does not, cannot, admit of any other interpretation. 

Below I quote all the verses containing the word Salat 
(with all its derivative forms) as found in the successive order 
of the Koranic chapters : — 

1. II, 1 ; IX, 71. 

1^—11, 43, 83, 110; IV, 77; 
X, 86; XXIV, 56;XXX, 30; 

• ■ : LXXHI,,:20.; 


* Sic. 
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6 . 

7. 

8 . 


9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
16. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 
26. 
26. 
27. 


-IV, 101. 


H II, 44, 15o. 

— II, 156. 

s^l ,.U| ^—11, 177 ; IX, 18. 

" S^o^lsl,— n, 275 ; VII, 170; IX, 11, 18; 

xni, 20 ; XXXV, 18, 29; 
XLII, 37. 

o| y — III, 38. 

IV, 43. 

1 

J 

— ^IV, 101. 

S^AaJHj.^li jwioUial !6U. — IV, 102. 

»^X»oJI|»XArtd3 |61i — IV, 102. 

I ^ ^ Acvaol^ I I 

liySyX\^\jS' j 

siLoJyi yu 161^— IV, 142. 
8,JLaJi^;^•*^|^~•IV, 162. 
s^4»uaJ}^ij%£*3 |6|- V, 6. 

V, 12. 

V, 55 ; XXVII, 1. 

V, 91. 

S ^ 4.« a I j I j ^ *M^»sO~-~.V, 106. 

VI, 70. 

— VI, 93. 

— VI, 166. 

vm, 2. 


-IV, 102. 


iu(X«a3^<.UCe!^f j 


-VIII, 36. 
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^Li^aI I 1 1%^ 

H^XaqJ t | ^» Afl ^ ^.i*.X>I^^4XJ!“'^ 

S^X^aJ ( 

I cVJS^X^ i 1^ I 

SyXfitJb ^-“ 

SyLJU jd.0\ 

§^ikAii( |^x^L««3i 

iXJS^XflJI j^l^" 
Slj-JL-icJU vilX&t yQ\y 

B f ^Xtk) t I 

§<^5^y}| l<^ S^XaJtfi^lJl'" 

^jyfeailnSU j 
xjiLa |»<lft iXS Ji^— 

(Xsij cJ^y 

^1, 


28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

:v:52.: 

53. 

54. 

55. 


-IX,54. ■ 

-IX, 84. 

-IX, 99. 

-IX,103. 

-XI, 87. 

-XI, 114. 

-XI V, 31. 

-XIV,37. 

-XIV, 40. 

-XVII, 78. 

-XVII, 110. 

-XIX, 32. 

-XIX, 55. 

-XIX, 58. 

-XX, 15. 

-XX, 132. 

-XXI, 75; XXIV, 35. 
-XXII, 34. 

-XXII, 41. 

-XXII, 40. 

-XXII, 78; LVm, 13. 
-XXIII, 1. 

-XXIII, 3 ; LXX, 34. 

-XXIV, 41. 

-XXIV, 57. 

-XXIV, 57. 

-XXIX, 45. 
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57. ^b-^XXI, 17. 

58 . XXXm, 33. 

59 . ■ 42 . 

60. ‘^''^' l-xxxni, 66 . 


01 , 

02 . 

63. 

64. 
05. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 


iuX& — XXXIII, o6. 

— LXII, 9. 

t^^..^bJCjli8yl.<ai{|«&yd3{oli~ — LXII, 10. 

— LXX, 24. 

— LXXIV, 4y. 

0^3^^— LXXV, 31. 
JUiiio^p,.w|/o^— LXXXVII, 15. 


^jgLelol — LXLVI, 10. 

LXLVm, 5 . 

7 1. j 

This is an exhaustive list of all the contexts containing 


-evil, 4, 5. 


the word SyLo in its various forms. As fai* as the external 
form of the word is concerned, even a cursory study of this 
list suggests the following issues : — 

1. Of the 114 Chapters of the Koran, only 36 contain 
references to Salat. 

2. The majority of these chapters are Meccan in origin. 
In fact they are double the number of the Medinite chapters — 
24 Meccan as against 12 Medinite ones. 

3. (a) In its basic Noun form (Substantive, or Quasi- 
Infinitive, as Lane calls it) the word is written in two ways, 

viz., (i) S^La with the long vowel a of the Lfim expressed in 
the form of a Wav (y ), and (ii) as simple Alif ('-ail) in the 
form sX*o. 

(&) The only plural form used is — the 

regular feminine plural. 
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4. For its derivative form only 11 (Jwwwj) has been 
adopted, and the only derived forms used are : — 

■ fi ■ ' 

(i) Preterite, Third Person, Masculine Singular ^^gLo 

■■'(S' ■««*' # 

(ii) Aorist, Third Person, Masculine, Singidar 

with its PI. 

(iii) Imperative, Masc. Sing, d-* with its PI. \^La. 

® ■#, j 

(iv) Negative, Imp., Sing., 

(v) Noun Agent, Mase., PL 

5. Leaving aside the derived forms of the word (as 

shown in 4 above) the pure Substantive form (S^JLa) appears 
in connection with the following assertions and commandments 
only 

- j> UaS - 

- - XfiUsI - kj jjoih - y 

— d p- ItAid) -• •“ ^ksi 

It has already been said that the word Salat is not of 
pure Arabic origin. It is one of those which constitute a 
sufficiently long list of foreign words employed by the Koran 
to make the whole produce the effect and force of a “ clear 

■■ 9 fa 

language ” strong and forcible enough to express 

and bring home to the minds of the readers and hearers the 
real force of the ideas that are so subtle, so searching and so 
catholic, — ideas that embody the last message of God to His 
creatm'es, ideas that propose to accomplish the e.stablishment 
of a world-wide brotherhood based on the best mutual under- 
standing and communion of acts and feelings of the son of man 
throughout the length and breadth of our planet. It is clear 
at the very outset that the word was wholly foreign to the 
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Arabs, as we do not find any use of it in any of the pre-Islamic 
utterances and productions/ Even the word “ Allah,” accept- 
ed on all hands to have been first invented and used by Islam, 
has been fondly thrust upon Ndbighah and some other poets 
by some students of the ancient Arabian poetry. But this 
word’ could never be so conveniently disposed of. Further, as 
has already been pointed out, the word Sal^t is written either 
with a small alif placed over the wav or with only an alif 
after lam in the usual mode of Arabic writing. Even a 
hurried glance over the pages of the Koran will show that the 
first scribes of the Book were careful enough to express the 
long vowel {alif) sound in all the foreign words with a small 
alif placed over the letter bearing that long vowel. Quite a 
long list may easily be drawn of the words admitted in tliis 
script. Foreign names are always so written. jvAjol 
- - vjUaJL-w - - ijUaJ are invariably 

written as “ J***"*! — *• 

and . Among other words examples may be cited of 

etc. I do agree that a good many words of 
the pure Arabic origin ai-e also found written in this way. But 
that, I am convinced, is due to a feeling of facility in writing, 
and its apparent beauty — for compressed wiiting was regard- 
ed as particularly artistic and charming in the earlier periods 
of the gTowth and development of Ai-abie writing. This must 
have led the scribes to adopt this script in such cases. 
For, firstly, no principle seems to have guided them in 
the adoption of this script in connection with the purely 
Arabic words ; secondly, a comparison of the different editions 
of the Book — and particularly so when the editions show a 

^ Save one solitary verse from the poet which contains 

the word But I doubt this reading very much. I shall quote 

the verse hereafter. 

’ Salat, 
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difference in the locality of publication {e.g., India, Egypt, 
Persia, Turkey, etc.) — shows a marked difterence in the 
treatment of the words in this mode of writing. But then, 
the other side is also true, many of the foreign words 
have also been written in the ordinary A.rabie way (with an 
usual alif). This may be due, partly, to sheer negligence 
and oversight, fmd partly, to the ignorance of the early scribes 
and of those responsible for the writing, or to carelessness on 
the part of the later and more, modern copyists: for a 
comparison of the later copies of the Book with the old Mss. 
of it does certainly offer many more foreign words written 
in this “defective” mode of expressing the long vowel 
At any rate, this is an established fact that foreign words have 
been so treated, and there should be no difficulty in accepting 
this as a proof of the foreign origin of the word Saldi 

In this connection, particular attention should be drawn 
to: — 

(i) the foreign names Uuj.>c and Us&j written as 
and ; and 

(ii) the words and written as and 



These are instances of the words of foreign origin. The 
expression of alif in terms of 15 in (i) and of ^ in (ii) shows 
dearly that the original forms of the words must (and does) 
contain the letters ^ and ^ in the spelling of these words 

originally. The three words in (ii) show that SjLo is not a 
solitary example of such words used in the Koran, and a 
reference to the Aramaic and Chaldean lexicon brings out the 
fact that the original Aramaic form of these words was 

and IjjASfc. Under the same category falls the word Saldt, 
which was originally Selotd in Aramaic. In fact all the leading 
lexicographers of the Arabic language have recognised the 
fact — with the exception, however, that they call it Hebrew 
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(see above) and not Aramaia Ibn Manzur, the leading lexi- 
cographer of Arabic, says:— 

* cy I j,X-<aJ|^^iyc (jgt * I dLS 

. '■il^yXja'iiJe-^y ‘ U^A.«9 

This suggestion of the second reading of the word as 
Sulot is also significant He goes on to say :— 

\::A^4X§i c^f^JLo ' ' ' 

oIaXJI caaj S^LaJI 
The author of Al-Qamus has :— 

The learned Raghib Al-Isfahani writes : — 

^ yA*i5LAXj( CiAA^-w ^HXaoJ! 

ya 

Likewise Abul-Baqa: — 

And again, explaining the letter wav in the word : — 

L4!| c:aaX3 ^ 

^ v^AX3^>jiWb SAa 0 : l.gAA3U ^UcMIy. 

cM^ IjftLui^ cLd5#f^| 

■ 

The author of observes : — 

L§Ai ^Xaoj 1^3^ 


^ Lisanul-Arab., Cairo, Vol. XIX, p. 198. 

® VoLII, p. 952. 

® xU-Mufradat fi Gharibil-Quran, p. 287. 

^ Al-Knlliyyat, p. 396. 

* Ibid., p. 403. This also shows that this mode of writing (with 
tmi; and not with al(f) dates from the time of the third Caliph, 
'Usman, and is, therefore, the earliest script. 

* 1000). , The {*»•« — Ed. Teheran, p. 52; 
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m 

This may suffice for the lexicographers. The exegesists also 
agree on this point while explaining the verses : — 

(o) and 

Zamakhsh^ri says on(&):— 

and this is amplified by a tradition of the Prophet, immediately 
following the above statement, thus : — 

* * . . . pXjUil^x. 

, cXjsAw.^ 1 stAAiic ^ iXiSO^rM^^lLs 

and on verse («) : — 

SyilrfO 

U>yl.AO L^-Lioi 

Abu Jafar Tiisl, explaining (a) says : — 

1 d 1 1 'iy I i ^ 

and quotes the other readings : — 

On {b) he has :— 

. 

and then goes on : — 

tc»l^hial| (5I ^^\ykMa^ laics' i^Asty S^Aioit 

1 XXII, 41. — — 

* Kor.,IV, 43. 

^ 4jpij..t£,.jj,»jt*fl|_Vol. I., pp. 291-92. 

^ Ibid., Vol. II, p. 909. 

' mT^1;4J?^/u,<uJlg»au— Ed. Teheran, Vol. II, p. 140. 

* Ibid., p. 139. 

' The Majma — Ed. Teheran, Vol. L, p. 241 . 
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Suyiiti^ explains both these verses likewise. 

The author of on (a) : — 

xilAjUlilL UjJi t.§-Li9! 

and on (&) : — 

|.(AAUC*vi(AS JlS 

jgA=». tM^jyc a}j 3 iio^iu SjX<ai|jU!S! : ijjuijuj SyLoJlkiij 

■ i aO i J t I » ^ 

i.jL{J( 1 8U5»^^l*l,3j(.|*Jij.JJ>j jjo J^Si 

^<Aao^^ ii^J.<£jlj 

The learned also agrees with al-Muhassin in both 

the places. So also the author of 

In commenting on (a) the great Tabai-i quotes the author- 
ities of (i) (ii) jdJjiX^yjjstXAAeyjf (in) 

(iv) ^AKj.xiy^lsdj( 4 X*A* (v) ( 1 ;®) 

from Oyi*.**- and (vii) from |ki«l;Jl and 

^^(j.jtXA*« and {viH) from ^^ssJl* 

— and all of them agree that the sense of the word SaMt in 

j pp 74 ^ 93^ 281^ 

’ He is o' known as (0. 9H). in ^W! 

™Ed. Teberan, p. 330. 

* Ibid., p. 108. 

^ d.-835. In hiis commentary entitled 

^ — Ed, Cairo, Vol. I, pp. 65, 

150, and Vol. II, p. 47. 

‘ By d. 986 — Ed. Lucknow, pp. 259 — 265. 

" Tabari’s great work — ^Ed. Cairo, Vol. V, 

p, 59. 
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this verse is that of a Masjid (mosque). While with reference 
to (6) he admits the original “ Hebrew ” form to be Salotu. 
Says he : — 

«y Uil ‘ 

1^/0 dyS ^ 

o-^tXgJ JlS 

,|V4*«SI«" 

Even the great philosopher-exegesist, Fakhruddm al-Eazi, 
quotes and to explain Salat as 

Masjid,* and accepts the original form being Salot^.* So also 
do al-Suyuti,^ al-Bayz^wi,* al-Shurbim,® Sayyid Muinuddin,’ 
Fayzf,® Siddiq Hasan Khdn® and a host of others. 

The Arabic lexicographers and exegists have, however, 
tried their best to find out an Arabic origin for the word. 

■ ■ , , SB" ,■ 

Failing to find any other derivative form except they have 

laboured in vain to prove its connection with and 
To quote only a few of them : Al-Eaghib al-Isfah^nl derives 
it from and justifies it by saying 

' Ibid., Vol. XVII, p. 114. ~~ 

* (known as by d. 60b 

—Ed. Cairo, Tol. Ill, p. 231. 

’ Ibid., Voi. VI, pp. 187-188. 

Ed. Delhi, pp. 129, 130; and al-Jalalayn — 
Ed. Cairo, p. 74; and Ed. Cairo, Vol. II, pp. 165. 

166; Vol. IV, p. 364. 

» J(!^ty,l!_Ed. Bombay, Vol. I, p. 193; Vol. II, p. 45. 

® by — Ed. Lucknow, Vol. I, 

p. 300 ; Vol. 11, p. 553. 

’ wWt*b- by Ed. Delhi, pp. 75, 295. 

‘ Ed. Lucknow, p, 414. 

» Ed, Bhopal, Vol. I, p. 566 : Vol. 11, p. 173. 

' ” The Mufradat, p. 287. 
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Al“Zamakhslian explains it as 

Abus-SiiYid explains thus : — 

while Abiil-BaqS explains iLof! as: — 
iL*aJ|j«^xUiJ<^i ,i^lAj^liuXe f>^')k^\^ 


All others follow in the same wake. In this connection 
it will be interesting to hear al-Zabidi, who sums up the whole 
so nicely in his charming style. Says he : — 

iUju JUas uAIa£vI 

JudI ySi^y ^>Ljfc43JI Juiii ; Ul^ aJlS . 

Iwt^j ijfcO f ""' ""'"™'‘ . . ^JLfc ! (j y^ »..■»» » A4 i>j|lt<^ 

^,,C>y:p^y SoUmS^ . , ,4X*^i3l^^ .yNd^sfiui# 

^ The Kashshar— Ed. Calcutta, YoL I, p. 22. 

by 

d. 982 (on the margin of the Tafsir-i-Kabir) — Ed. Cairo, YoL I, 
pp. 95, 66. 

" The Kniliyyat, p. 403. 

^ by c»e*=>^lw«^~Ed. 

Cairo, YoL X., p. 213. 

® Ibn Sidah in Ai-Mukhassas, VoL XIII, p. 85 ; and Ibn Manzdr 
in the Lisan, YoL XIX, p. 198, also quotes this verse. 
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and then, after quoting some leading lexicographers on the 
subject, he still doubts if the word can at aU be foreign, and 
remarks: — 




But he cannot set himself free from the haunting idea that 
the word is really of non- Arabian origin. He begins to explain 
the word «y|yk»e to mean Jewish synagogues and gives the 
different readings of the word in the forma of - ^yX^- 

va>!j.JLo - '^yLa - aud Iaj^-Us ; but agrees that 

the soundest reading (^a»l»!ydl^5y5^) is wt^-La only. But the 
confusion and perplexity is still patent, when we hear from 
bum further on : — 


uul^X<0^ U*^ SUiS' 

4a^lyJUoJ|j...wlyLall ^Ij-* t5l oUa*!! vj(Xa» 
jjJLb ‘ ^lAiaJl 

...§03^1 ^^JLf|^Uy»^5^^Jl^Jh^^aJ|sJLf*)! »A4J««.Aj Jiy 

This particular view of his is justified by him by compar- 

■■' ' ■' :' m' * 

ingitto uV and o^s thus: — 

. P'La,a5*^ 


' That is, in Kor., XXII, 41 — (our verse (a) above). 

“ It will be still more interesting to note that even the Arabic 
word Masgid has its origin and parallel in the Aramaic Masjida, 
“ which meant the place in which the deity was worshipped.” (See 
Encycl. of Rel. and Ethics. Art. Syrians (Aramaeans) by J. Macler.) 
This also explains the Msm on the J%m in the Arabic form, which 
the Arabic grammarians regard as an irregularity— for having 
sprung from J«- it must have been Masjad, 
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And again : — 

.S^J.^J| JLxil y^jd Ia! J^( ^^jyA.Aai| viijjSSo ^)1 X*^ KSUa.CuI^ 

This is, in short, how they try to prove the Arabic 
extraction of the word. Amahilis insania ! 

We have now established the fact that the word comes from 
Ai-amaie, where it means “ a place of worship ” — and that this 
should be the piimary meaning of the word in the Koran also, 
for, otherwise, whatever the learned Arabists of the old may say, 
the use of this particular word, boirowed from abroad, seems 
to be not only unwarranted but also against the laws of 
perspicuity of style. And I feel sm’e that no Arabic word — 
and they certainly had none of it — could have expressed 
this idea so happily as the Aramaic word Selot4 does. 

But this, I agree, however, is not the only sense of the 
word as employed in the Koran. All writers unanimously 
assign to it the simplest sense of “ prayer” (-pLcJJI) as also 
the “ prayer for forgiveness ” (^t,«AXwb5|). Tliis is illustrated 
by the Tradition : 

•j ^ 

and is the implication in the Imperative form J-o in the verse 
lif'i AaU 1 cIaO^ (See vv. 30 and 31 in the list 

above) as also in the vv. 29, 58, 50 and 60. Abnl-Baq^, 
says: — 

and then sums up the different senses of the word in the 
Koran thus : 

' '' ' f it !^lLi»4(i!xl. I I ' 

(of Xiui^ S!A,4Ai| \^^jyAMASS.3 

^ The Ktilliyyat, p. 403# 

^ Ibid. 
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Sj^LwaJlj 

>iXj^<«e (jl Sol^iiJt^ 

He even goes to tlie extent of limiting the sense of 
“ prayer ” only “ for good ” :— 

ilj s^biaJl^ * j.ccJb^ 

E^ghib is still more informative : — 
ihJtXsyi'b JuXe«*J=»ji <-^ 

.H^AviaJf S^baJt Siball iwLs^f 

and that the word is used only for the “ hypocrites ” 

(^^*jiiUJ0 ; — 

tjl iijy*®'**" 

^^Aaba*! f kib |vjl ^ I 

(jkju^lgLol (cl 

To sum up, then, besides the “ place for prayer ” SaMt 
also means : — 

(a) Prayer in general — ^and “ for good ” in pai’tieular. 

(b) The established form of prayer. 

(c) Mercy on and forgiveness and pardon for God’s 

creatures. 

(d) Magnification and blessings for the Prophet. 

Granted. But the question arises quite naturally, how to 
distinguish between them in all the verses of the Koran, My 
conviction is that these latter implications (a to d above) hold 
good in vv. 9, 25, 27, 29—33, 39, 50, 62, 58, 59, 60, 65—68 
and 70 only and in all the other places it does not mean any- 
thing but the “place of prayer” a mosque, a place for 

congregation. 

^ Ibid. 

* The Mufradat, p. 287. 
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iSTow taking SaMt to mean a mosque, we find that of all 
the words attached to it the most important is that of xxiUI 
which alone is the text of no less than twenty -four verses 

{q.v. supra). It is generally held that the epithet 

simply means the “liolding of the ritual prayer.” But according 
to my thesis it must mean the “ establishment of a mosque. ” 
The mosque is thus rendered, which doubtlessly it is, the most 
important institution for the Muslims. It is in fact a 
for them, i.e., “a strictly prescribed and regulated 

ordinance It is of paramount importance to every Muslim, 
and it is most strictly enjoined on every member of the com- 
munity that he should present himself in the mosque (syXtfiJi) 

which is essentially an Assembly Hall, where the community 
is required to muster five times daily. This institution is so 
pre-eminent and important that “ the whole of the Earth (except 
lavatories, grave-yards and slaughter-houses) is a mosque and a 
pure ground”’ for the Muslims to assemble at. The essence 
of Salat, therefore, lies in its being an assembly, a united 
gathering of the great brotherhood. The Prophet was never 
tired of emphasising the necessity of a congregation. It must 
necessarily be a congi'egation (».aU^) — e^’en though consist- 
ing of only two persons — and must be led by a Leader ([*bc!) 
who presides over the assembly in its deliberations. They must 
be united as one soul, and this union gives them the strength 
of a “leaden wall.”’ It hardly needs any reminder that [*151 

is derived from 1*13 (to stand), and being transitive in sense 
must necessarily mean “establishment, institution.” Not only 
this ; the same root gives it the force of “ constancy, and con- 
tinuity ” as well, thus making it binding upon the believers to 

^ See V. 15 in the list above. 

The Prophet’s tradition. — See the Sahih of al Bukhari. Babus 
— Salat ; Bab 56 ; and Muslim, Bab ; also TirmidhI on 

Kor., LXI, 4. 
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keep constantly in touch with the mosque. Zamakhshari 
has ; — 

liiiysi- |(>| Lgjt oJii 1^1 ^ 

Zabidi explains [»L3! as f»lo| : — 

1 j L^J &J 2CvolO| 2 (^Li9| ^ ^ ^mA/iaI i ^ L J I ^ 

The use of iwU I with 'i^X^s gives it a pre-eminence 
over the remaining three “pilhu’s of Islam.”® And this is 
because all of them naturally flow out of the Salat. We have 
already seen that the Salat is strictly and essentially a place for 
the congregation to meet and deliberate on all and sundry 
matters touching the community.* To a Muslim the SaMt 
is at once a national assembly hall, a club, a imiversity and a 
place for communal worship. It is meant for the community, 
and aU business conducted therein must be communal. Even 
the ritual and liturgical pr-ayers held are congregational and 
strictly communal.® It was used by the Prophet for all such 
purposes, and his successors in Islamic state continued to 

^ The Kashshaf— Ed. Cairo, Vol. I, p. 99. 

’ Tajul-Arus, Vol. X, p. 35, 

■’ Zakat, Sawm and Hajj. 

* This includes all the phases of life, religious, social and 
political. It should not be forgotten that every individual Muslim 
lives and works for the community. Every moment of his life is 
dedicated to that sacred cause alone, and hence the truth of the 
statement that for a Muslim every cause leads to one purpose only— 
God and religion. This idea is excellently expressed in the Verse : — 
nil wi (v. 25). 

Though, of course, the individual is not barred from its 
use for his individual prayers, nor is ho in any way barred from 
adopting the communal form of saying the prayers. But I cannot 
help urging here that the ritual form of prayer is strictly a com- 
munal one. In this connection attention of the reader is drawn 
to the discussion of later on. 
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follow ills example.^ Spedal services were held on certain 
occasions, the first place among these being occupied by the 
Friday CongTegation.’ This end was further secured in the 

institution of the Feast-days twice a year. 

It is doubtlessly true that “ tlie community centred in and 
around the Salat in Medina in the Prophet’s time, and 
through it the transformation of the old Arab mind into the 
Muslim took place. The same phenomenon was afterwards 
repeated in die provinces of the caliphate. The SaMt was 
certainly one of the most ejffective formative elements in 
the communities.”* The ritual (of course, congi’egational) 
prayers, in which the congregation, arrayed in military order 
behind the leader ( (•I-*! ) listens to his recital of the Word of 
God, aU the while closely following his commands and move- 
ments, establishes a perfect order among the community and 
drills it into a sound habit of quiet submission and perseverance. 
This is how the Muslim is trained to “ seek help from Saldt 
and Sabr” ( patience, perseverance).^ Again, the 

practice of Zakat and Sawm helps him to the same end. 

Of Zak^t and Sawm the former is very frequently men- 
tioned along with Salat. Next comes Sawm, and lastly the 
Hajj, which is a general gathering of the Muslims of the world 

’ Leoni Caetani. Annali dell’ Islam, I, 432 ; and Becker, “ Zur 
Gesch. des Isl. Kultur ” in “ Der Islam,” III, 394. Also sec Pntuliul- 
Buldan of Baladhuri— Ed. de Goeje, p. 229, and Ed. Dozj^, 

p. 55 ; and Al-Fakliri— Ed. Ahlwardt, p. 95. The practice, however, 
fell into disuse later on. Yet it is a fact of common knowledge 
that the mosques did, and even now do, serve the purpose of 
educational institixtions all over the Islamic world. 

® The 2ii*^!sy.e_see v. no. 62 in my list,— though specially 
meant to be held on Fridays, was called on any day whatever as 
necessity demanded. Apart from the time of the Prophet, examples 
of such congregations are found during the times of and j-W 
in the East and of the Almohades and others in the west. 

* Encycl. Islam, — Art. Salat, p. 103. 

* Kor., II, 44,153 (3 in my fist). , • - ■ ; 
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at a central place designated in the Koran as 
the Central Mosque.^ According to my thesis, then, 
is the central mosque and not the central prayer 

as is generally believed. The Ka’ba is, therefore, the most 
sacred of all the mosques of tlie world, and hence the particular 
commandment to “ guard it,” in the verse : — 

whereas its neglect is .severely censured.® But some latitude 
is granted to those on a perilous journey and to such as may 
be taking part in actual active warfare They are permitted 
to “cut short” their appearance at the Salat : — 

f ^ 

'^ 7 '^ 

' Margolioath admits the military disciplinary force of Salat, 
and cites Musnad, IV, 228, 271 and Muslim, II, 55. 

* Kor., II, 236 (6 in my list). I have already shown how all the 
writers agree in explaining as mosques. This verse, therefore, 
enjoins upon the Muslims to guard all their mosques and pai’ticularly 
the Central Mosque. The exegesists find themselves in a strange 
fix while explaining this verse and in their fond obstinacy to 
understand e'ljt* as prayers they have naturally gone to the absurd 
extent of assigning the term “ central ” to each individual 

prayer with reference to the other four that are grouped around the 
one in twos on each side. They would have saved themselves all 
pains if they had explained Salawat as mosques here too. Further, 
the particular mention of the Salat and its designation as 
immediately after the word Salawat in the same verse seems to be 
unnecessary, until, as is the case here, a special emphasis is required 
to be laid on it. Also see Kor., VI, 92 ; XXIII, 9 ; LXX, 32 ; and 
cf. LXX, 22. 

® Kor., evil, 5 f71 in my list). This is the reason why 
is interpreted as applying to “hypocrites,” only, for a true believer 
dare not entertain )«- for Salat. Also see Kor., IV, 142 (Xo. 16) and 
IX, 54, Also cf. XIX, 58, where the wicked progeny is mentioned 
in terms of Sjtafi 
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At tills juncture I may perhaps be asked how I explain 
the ritual prayer and its form. As to the form I have already 
said it is meant only and exclusiv'ely for communal gathering 
in the SaMt. But, of course, the individual is not barred from 
adopting it for his individual purposes. Begarding the “ prayer ” 
I will simply point out that the words and are used 

in the Koran for it. And both of these, it is patent, are not, 
cannot be, bound by any particular form. The fact that and 
o are two different things altogether can easily be gathered 
by a reference to v. 14 in my list, which runs thus : — 

And again, in v. 21 (Kor., v. 91) welread : — 

. 2cUtj|t5^ O 

This shows that no particular posture is necessary for it, 
nor need it be couched in a loud tone, for He listens to His 
creatures’ call in whatever tone it be.® 

This theme need not detain us here, and I will refer the 
reader to the verses containing mention of jS'6 and >U<> in 
the Koran. 

Before I conclude, I will say a word about the script of the 
word. We have already seen that the word SaMt is written in 
two different ways, viz., the correct way, with full alif, and the 
defective way, with a small alif on the letter wdv. I repeat, 
that my belief is that the adoption of the defective script was 
intentional and was certainly meant to show that it was to be 
understood in the original sense of the word ; whereas the 

’ While referring to this verse I may also point out in passing 
that this very is the reason for not permitting 

entrance into a mosque in the v. for intoxication disturbs 

peace, and as peace is the dearest thing (after Allah and His Apostle) 
to a Muslim, no breach of it can be tolerated by him. 

* Kor., XVII. 110 (No. 38), and Kor., LXVII, 13. 
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correct Arabic form was meant to express the secondary (the 
new, Arabian) senses thereof: I mean the meaning of prayer, 
pai’don, etc. We do find this difference of script in carefully 
written copies of the Book, and the confusion thereof is 
ascribable to sheer carelessness on the part of the scribes. My 
contention, thei’efore, is that the defective script must be adopted 
in all the places where Salat means a Mosque and the full 
alif should be wi’itten where other senses are implied. This 
will help the reader a great deal in coming to a better and 
truer understanding of the Koran at least as far as the institu- 
tion of the SaM is concerned. 


INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE ON 
METABOLISM AND THE PROBLEM 
OF ACCLIMATIZATION 

BY 

N. R. DEAR. 

It is well-known that the temperature of a warm-blooded 
animal is maintained at the normal even though the temperatures 
of the outside environments vary from zero and lower to 30“ 
or 35°. In cold-blooded animals on the other hand the tem- 
perature of the body is only sliglitly higher than that of the 
environment at the time. The metabolism of such animals 
varies with the temperatures in such a manner that the re- 
spiratory exchange almost always rises with the increase in 
temperature, but generally irregularly but to a very different 
degree in different animals. The frog in the mud during the 
winter at a temperature of 4° has quite a different metabolism 
from that which he enjoys during the summer sunshine as it 
sits oa the river bank and snaps at passing flies. 

Rohrig and Zuntz* first showed that a curarized warm- 
blooded animal at ordinary room temperatures lost the power 
of maintaining its body temperature and the intensity of me- 
tabolism decreased accordingly. Curare prevents the transmis- 
sion of motor impulses to voluntary muscles. Krogh“ states 
that the curve of oxygen absorption as influenced by body 

’ Pflilger’s Archiv, IV, 57 (1871). ^ ” 

“ Internat. Zeitsche-f. Physik-chem. Biologie, I, 492 (1914). 
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temperature is the same in the anesthetized frog and fish as in 
the curarized dog. In warm-blooded animals the temperature 
is maintained at a constant level independent of the climatic 
condition and this level is a favourable one for the activity of 
nerve and muscle. It would indeed be inconvenient were the 
active life of a man dependent upon the tempemture of the 
environment. The essential mechanism for the regulation of 
body temperature is nervous. 

In warm-blooded animals a fall in the surrounding tem- 
peratures regularly causes not a decrease but an increase in 
the respiratory exchange, thanks to the mechanism of chemical 
heat relation. The most elaborate study of the chemical 
heat regulation has been made by Rubner * who obtained the 
following results in the case of a guinea-pig : 


Temperature of Air 


At 35® the regulation breaks down and the respnatory ex- 
change rises with increase in temperature of the body as seen in 
the last experiment of the above series. 

In a foregoing paper® we have shown that under standard 
conditions where the effect of nervous influence is excluded 
increase in temperature causes greater metabolism in both 
warm and cold-blooded animals. 


^ Die Gesetzo cles Energieverbi'anclis bei tier Erniilirung (1902), 
Leipzig und Wein. 

Dhar, Froc. K, Akad. Wetenscii. Auifiterdam, 23, 44 (1920). 
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After studying a considerable range of animals, Riibner 
bas found that all animals transform nearly the same total 
amount of energy per Kilogram of body weight in the whole 
period from the birth to the natural death. The mean value 
of the constant Riibner finds to be 1,91,600 calories, the values 
for different species ranging from 1,41,091 to 2,66,500 calories. 
Small animals with an intensive metabolism live a relatively 
short time ; large animals with more sluggish metabolism live 
a longer time. Riibner’s view is that a definite sum of living 
action or energy transformation determines the physiological 
end of life. It is Riibner’s law that the metabolism is pro- 
portional to the superficial area of an animal. 

Erwin Voit^ has calculated the following general table 
showing the heat production in resting animals of various 
sizes at medium temperatures of the environment : — 


1 

! Weight in 
i- Kg. 


Horse 


441 ! 

irs 

948 

Pig 


128 ! 

19T 

1078 

Man 


68-3 1 

321 

1042 

Dog 


15-2 i 

51-5 

1039 

Rabbit 


2-3 ! 

751 

776 

Boose 


3-5 

667 

i 969 

Fowl 


i 2-0 ! 

71-0 

i 943 

'MoBse"v'\ 


p : '018 i 

212‘0 

; 1188 

Rabbit (without ears) ... 

t: , 2-3 ■ , 

1 1 

751 

i 917 


The above table supports the generalisation of Riibner. 
Voit shows that the metabolism of the pigeon may be 
doubled after removing its feathers. From the experiments of 
Rubner it appears that the presence of adipose tissue acts in 
the same way as does a warm fur to extend the range of the 


* Zeit fur Biologie, 41, 120 (19071. 


Calories produced 


per Kilo 


per Sq. M. 
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physical regulation and to delay the onset of chemical 
regulation of body temperature. That the range of physical 
regulation of temperature of a small dog was due to his long 
hair is shown by the change in his metabolism after shaving 
him, Riibner shows this in the following table : 


i 

1 

Temperature 

Calories per Kilo. 

1 Normal coat of hair 

Shaved 

20° 

55-9 

82-3 

25° 

54-2 

61-2 

30° 

56 2 

520 


It is clearly seen that this dog lost its power of physical 
regulation between 20° and 30°. As soon as he lost his 
covering of hair his metabolism became like that of a guinea- 
pig, increasing with a reduction of temperature from 30° 
downwards, an illustration of chemical regulation. 

To determine the influence of the protective layer of fat 
Riibner investigated the influence of temperature on the meta- 
bolism of a fasting short-haired dog at a time when he was 
emaciated and compared it with the fasting metabolism after 
the same dog had been fattened. 


Dog (thin) 

Same dog (fat) 

Temperature 

Cal. per Kilo j 

Temperature 

Cal. per Kilo. 

5-1 

121-3 

7-3 

120'5 

14 4 

100-9 

15-5 

830 

233 

70-7 

22-0 

67-0 

30-6 

620 

310 

64‘5 


It appears from the above that the metabolism of the 
dog was the same at a low temperature in both cases but that 
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the minimum metabolism was almost reached at a temperature 
of 22° when the dog had a protective covering of fat which 
was not the case when he was thin. 

The physical regulation may be increased by certain 
voluntary acts, such as are observed when a dog or man 
exposed to cold lies down and cutis himself up in such a way 
as to offer as small an exposed surface as possible. The con- 
trast to this is offered when on a hot day the dog lies on his 
back and extends on his limbs so as to promote loss of 
heat 

Voit gives the following results on the effect of tempera- 
ture on the metabolism of a fasting man six-hour periods : 


Temperature 


CO a excreted in 6. 

4-4° 

«•« 

2107 

6-5° 


20tro 

O 

p 


1920 

14-3° 


1.551 

16’2° 

«*• 

158 3 

2.37° 

* «.« 

164‘8 

24-2° 

• *« 

166*5 

26 7° 


160*0 

30-0° 

« t * 

170*6 

Voit believed the increase 

in 

metabolism to be a 


stimulus of cold on the skin which raised the power of muscle 
cells to metabolise. 

Another factor in the heat regulation of man lis clothes. 
Certain savage races living in cool climates do without clothes, 
as, for example, aborigines of Terra del Fuego who, according to 
tire reports of travellers, substituted a covering of oil. In such 
races the process of “hardening” or development of physical 
regulation must be carried to a maximum.. In civilized coun- 
tries man endeavours to remove all the influence of chemical 
regulation by keeping his skin covered. Only about 20^ Of 
his surface is normally, expos®! to the air. The most important 
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constituent of clothes is the air, which is a much worse 
conductor of heat than is fibre. Two experiments cited by 
Riibner indicate the effect of clothes on metabolism. An 
individual was kept at a temperature of between 11° and 12° 
and wore different clothes at different times. His COi and 
water excretion were as follows : — 

Influence of clothes on metabolism in man at a tempera- 
ture of 11° to 12°: 


i CO 2 in gram, 
i per hour. 

Remarks. 

Summer clothes ... ! 

! 

28-4 

Cold, occasional shivering. 

Summer olotlies and 
Winter overcoat. 

26-9 

Chilly part of the time. 

Summer clothes and 
fur coats. 

23'6 

Comfortably warm. 


When a man was comfortable the chemical regulation 
of temperature was eliminated. 

Fat persons have been directly observed to have a smaller 
respiratory action than loan ones. Benedict and Smith ^ 
have shown by comparing a number of athletes with normal 
subjects of similar heights and weights that the metabolism 
of athletes is on the average distinctly greater than that of 
non-athletes. 

While it had often been observed that smaller animals 
had per unit weight a greater respiratory exchange than longer 
ones — quantitative study of the influence of size upon 
metabolism was first made by Rubner on grown dogs weighing 
from 30'4 to 3'4 Kilograms. Rubner found that the metabo- 
lism calculated per Kilogram increases regularly with decreasing 
siza When however the surface of the animal is taken into 


’ Jour, Biol. Chem,, 243 (1915). 
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account, a practically constant metabolism per square surface 
was found for all. 

Kettner^ from his experiments on guinea-pigs of different 
age and weights finds that the metabolism per Kilogram 
an hour decreases fairly regularly with increasing weight 
whilst the differences in the results per square meter are 
independent of size. On the other hand, in a recent dis- 
cussion Benedict* denies that there is any close relationship 
between size and metabolism and deprecates especially the 
use of the surface as a basis for comparison. His own 
figures and charts show, however, that such relationships 
exist, that the metabolism per Kg. of the body weight decreases 
fairly regularly with increasing weight. 

The surface S of an animal is appi’oximately proportional 
to the square of a linear dimension, e.g., length of the body, 
while the weight is proportional to the third power of a 

linear dimension. We have therefore S=C'W’» the constant 
C has been worked out for different species. It does not 
very much vary even in forms of very different .shapes. For 
man and also for a dog we have 0 = 12'3, for the rabbit X2% 
the horse 9‘0, the rat 91 and the guinea-pig 8'9. 

It is quite possible that the surface as at present defined 

GW 3 does not give the very best agreement in comparisons 
of different individuals. The main point is that metabolism 
in warm-blooded animals is not proportional to the weight 
W' but to W“ where n is certainly not far from 2/3. 

On the whole, looking at the problem from a broad point 
of view, it seems pretty certain that the surface law of Riibner 
is generally proved as far as the metabolism of warm-blooded 
animals are concerned. 

In the following page.s, I shall try to find out a physical 
significance of Riibner’s generalisation and other facts regarding 

^Arch. ftir Physiol., 447 (1909), 

“Joum. Biol. Chem., 263 (1915). ■ s j 
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the influence of temperature on metabolism in both warm and 
cold-blooded animals. We can look at this problem of me- 
tabolism of different warm-blooded animals from the following 
considerations : — 

(1) The body temperature of warm-blooded animals is 
normally much higher than the surrounding air. In the case of 
some birds, sparrow, hen, etc., the body temperature is about 
42°. In the case of rabbit it is 39'°fl and in the case of dog it 
is39-°2. 

(2) Experimental results have shown that radiation is the 
most important factor in the loss of heat from animal body. 
Let us assume that a metallic ball of radius t and density of the 
material p, is placed in air at say T o and we are supplying heat 
to the ball so that the temperature of the ball may be kept 
constant at T where T is greater than T q. Now in order to 
maintain this constant temperature a supply of heat has to be 
given to the ball, otherwise, the body loses heat and cools 
down to the temperature of the surrounding air ( T o). From 
the Stefan’s law of radiation we know that the lo.ss of 
energy from the surface is equal to djrr’crCT*— T q'), where 
4’r’’* is the surface of the body in question and <r is Stefan’.s 
constant. Therefore the rate of supply of heat to the body 
per unit mass in order to keep the body temperature constant 

to T IS equal to — - (t*— T/), 

From the foregoing relation it would be seen that the rate 
of supply of heat per unit mass varies inversely as the radius 
of the body in question. In other words, a small ball of the 
same material requires a much larger quantity of heat per 
unit mass of the body. Let us apply these considerations to 
the question of metabolism in animals. Ordinarily warm- 
blooded animals are surrounded by air of a much lower 
temperature than the temperature of the animal body. In 
other words, the animal is constantly giving out heat 
to the outside surroundings mainly by radiation and in 
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order that tlii.s phenomenon may take place, tlio metabolism 
of the system should increase in order to keep the body 
temperature constant. From tlie foregoing considerations 
it will be evident that the amount of iieat per unit weight of 
the body lost by the animal due to tliis radiation is greater the 
smaller the size of the animal. This conclusion is actually 
corroborated by experiments. Consequently from physical 
principles it follows tliat the loss of beat per unit weight of 
the body and tlie consequent metabolism in the animal body 
to keep up this loss of heat is greater tlie smaller the size of 
the animal. 

From the relation obtained it is seen that the rate of 
supply of heat per unit mass is proportional to the difference 
in temperature between the body and the surrounding air ; in 
other words, the greater is the difference in temperature the 
greater is the rate of supply of energy per unit mass of the 
substance. Consequently when a warm-blooded animal 
is surrounded by air which is colder than the air with which 
it is normally surrounded, his rate of supply of energy and 
consequently his metabolism should also increase and that is 
the reason w’hy metabolism in the case of warm-blooded 
animals increases with the fall of suri'ounding temperature. 

We have already shown that the loss of energy from the 
surface =43rT* „ (t*-t q*). Now if we express this loss per 
unit surface, the expression becomeso-( t *- T o *) ; in other words, 
the question of radius or the size of the body does not come 
into consideration and the loss of energy per unit surface 
becomes proportional only to the difference between the body 
temperatui'e and that of the surrounding air. This has been 
experimentally obtaineti by Rlibner who has obtained the 
following results with guinea-pig : 
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If we calculate the metabolism according to the relation 
<r(T*-T 0 *), we find that the ratio of the metabolisms at 0° and 
11° is about r2 whilst the observed ratio of the metabolism is 
about 1‘3; the calculated value between 21° and 20° is 1‘38 
and the observed value is 1 % taking the average temperature 
of guinea-pig to be 38’2 ° Hence we get a pliysical significance 
of Rubner’s law. 

From the foregoing pages, it wilt be evident that Rubner’s 
generalisation would be applicable mainly to warm-blooded 
animals, because usually they maintain a liiglier body tempera- 
ture irrespective of the temperatures of the surroundings, 
and the laws of radiation would be applicable to such 
cases. 

In the ease of cold-blooded animals the body temperature 
is only slightly higher than the temperature of the surroundings 
and the foregoing considerations are not applicable in these 
cases and Rubner’s generalisation is not valid for cold-blooded 
animals. 

In the foregoing pages we have observed that usually 
smaller animals have more metabolism per unit weight 
of the body than larger animals; in other words weight 
for weight, the ctitalyst or the enzyme in smaller animals 
is more reactive than the catalyst in larger animals. It 
sounds very queer that the activity of the enzymes present 
in the system of a dog is much greater than the activity of 
those present in the case of a man, or we have to assume that 
the amount of the catalyst per unit weight of the body is much 
greater in the case of smaller animals than in large animals. 
It will be seen in the subsequent discussion that the former 
proposition is more reasonable than the latter. In other words, 
we are led to the conclusion that the physical activity and the 
amount of oxidation per unit weight of the body are much 
greater in the case of a dog than in the case of a man. Even a 
most casual observation of the domesticated animals has shown 
that as a rule small animals do not live so long as large ones, 
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As a general rule, it may be said that a large animal 
takes more time tlian a small one to reach maturity, 
and it has been inferred from this that the length of the 
period of growth is in proportion to longevity. Hence 

small animals with intensive metabolism live a rela- 
tively short time. I-iarge animals with more sluggish 

metabolism live a longer lime. Wo liave already men- 
tioned that Riibnor’s view is that a definite sum of li\dng 

action or onej’gy transformation determines the physiological 
end of life. 

There are chemical analogies to these biological facts. 
Sabatier and his colleagues have shown that when metallic ISTi, 
which is used as a catalyst in tlie hydrogenation pi*ocesses, is 
prepared under suitable conditions at as low a temperature as 
possible, the activity of the catalyst is extremely great, but it 
loses its activity very readily. From our experiences with 
other catalysts, we know that an extremely active catalytic 
surface deteriorates also very readily. In other words, an 
extj-emely active catalytic surface is more liable to be 
poisoned or to undeigo other changes which would affect its 
activity as a catalyst than the surface of moderately active 
catalysts. 

Consequently it seems probable that in the biological 
processes of metabolism extremely active catalysts are 
likely to lose their activity more readily than moderately 
active catalysts. In other words, the catalysts which 
accelerate the metabolism for oxidation in the ease of 
dogs induce in an unit time more oxidation than the 
moderately active catalysts present in human system, but 
the more active catalyst present in smaller animals 
is more liable to lose their activities by poisoning or 
other alterations than the moderately active cataly.sts pre- 
sent in the human body and that i.s why death i.s more 
rapid in the case of animals having more active catalysts 
tlian in animals having moderately active ones. In this 
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connection the following experiments of Slonaker' on rats will 
be of interest ; 

Slonaker kept 4 albino rats in cages like the old-fashioned 
revolving squirrel-cages, with a properly calibrated odometer 
attached to the axle, so that the total amount of running which 
they did in their whole lives could bo recorded. 

It was observed that the amount of exercise taken by 
these rats was astonishingly large. For a rat to run 5,447 
miles in the course of its life is indeed a remarkable performance. 
Now these 4 rats attained an average age at death of 20'5 
months. But three control rats confined in stationary cages so 
that they could only move about to a limited degree, but other- 
wise under conditions, including temperature, identical with 
those in the revolving cages, attained an average age at death 
of 40‘3 months. All were stated to have died of “ old age.” 
From this experiment it clearly appears that the greater the 
total work done, or total energy output, the shorter the duration 
of life, and vice ve/t'sa. 

We shall now try to ex'piain the possibility of acclimatiza- 
tion of warm-blooded animals from this point of view. As 
we have already mentioned, when there is a fall in the 
siuTOunding temperature the metabolism of warm-blooded 
animals is increased ; in other words, when a warm-blooded 
animal is brought from a warmer climate to a cooler climate, 
its metabolism and the catalytic activity of the body enzymes 
is inci'eased. la other words, there is a strain in the system. 
In the case of human beings this relation should also be 
vahd. We have already mentioned that usually 20^ of 
the body surface is exposed to air in the ctise of human 
beings, the remaining 80^ is covered by clothes ; so we 
have to consider only the exposed portion. Now even for 
this comparatively small exposed portion the metabolism 
of the body should increase on lowering the temperature 

' Jouru. Animal Behaviour, 2, 20 (1912). 
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of tlie suiTOunclings. Consequently tlie catalyst in the body 
would be activated ; but as Eiibner has shown, the standard 
metabolism cannot undergo rapid changes as the oxidative 
energy of the cells is adapted to the usual conditions regarding 
the loss of heat and is altered very gradually with those 
(ionditions ; hence the system of a human being or an animal 
brought from a warmer climate to a cooler climate will be in 
a state of strain. 

In the case of cold-blooded animals it is evident the 
metabolism is much slower than in the case of warm-blooded 
animals. Hence the catalytic activity of the enzymes present 
in cold-blooded animals is not as gi-eat as those in the warm- 
blooded animals of the same size. Consequently the duration of 
life of a cold-blooded animal is usually ' greater than that of a 
warm-blooded animal of the .same size and this is corroborated 
by evidence from biology, because experiments show that cold- 
blooded animals live much longer than warm-blooded animals 
of the same size. 

In the case of warm-blooded animals when they are 
transported from a warmer climate to a cooler climate, me- 
tabolism is increased. The effect of tins is that the catalytic 
activity of the enzymes has to increase in order to produce 
greater combustion in a unit of time. 

I ha^■e already emphasised that when the cahdyst is made 
to work at a greater speed than tlie normal one, the life period 
of the catalyst is decreasetl. Consequently one effect of the 
transportation of a warm-blooded animal from a ’ivarmer climate 
to a cooler climate will be to activate the enzymes in tlie body 
and it will lead to its shortening of the life period. 

The temperature of a Avarm-blooded animal remains con- 
stant whatever may be the temperature of the surrounding.s. 
Consequently the catalyst has to work at the same temperature 
irrespective of the temperature of the outside surroundings. 
Thus in the case of Avann-blooded animals, the question of 
ageing of the cahdyst at a greater rate duo to the increase in 
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temperature does not rise because the catalyst works at a 
constant temperature which is the body temperature of the 
animal in question provided the external temperature is less 
than the body temperature. So the main effect of transporting 
a warm-blooded animal from a warmer country to a colder 
country is to increase the actirdty of the body enzymes and to 
increase the metabolism and to shorten the life period of the 
animal in question. Now if the enzymes which ■were used to 
generate smaller quantity of heat in a warmer climate are 
asked to produce greater quantity of heat in a cooler climate, 
they will by and by be tired out. In course of time the 
individual or the animal in question would feel the strain, and 
it seems possible that as years go he will feel the strain more 
and more. It seems probable thus that a human being 
transported from a warmer climate to a cooler climate ■will 
feel the cold more and more as years go by. 

On the other hand, if a warm-blooded animal is trans- 
ported from a cooler climate to a -warmer climate, let us see 
what will be the result on his system by this transportation. 
As soon as ho is surrounded by a warmer atmosphere, the 
amount of metabolism which he rvas used to produce in a 
colder surrounding has to become less because now he is 
surrounded by a warmer atmosphere. Consequently the 
catalyst inside the body has to work less in a warmer climate 
tlian in a colder climate. Hence the life period of the 
individual in question is likely to be incroased when he is 
transportetl from a cooler to a warmer climate provided that the 
exterior temperature is not greater than his body temperature. 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that it is more advantageous 
for a man living in a colder climate to come to a warmer 
climate than the reverse. When a warm-blooded animal has 
to live in a country where the outside temperature is usually 
greater than the body temperature, then the animal will age 
and grow old and die more readily tlian an animal living in 
a cold country ; because at the higher temperature, the body 
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catalysts will age more quickly. Thus this ease of a wanu- 
blooclecl animal ^^'ill be allied to that of a cold-blooded animal. 

■ In this discussion, I have all along neglected tlie con- 
sideration of humidity and its influence on human beings and 
animals. 

There is another factor — that of the colour of the skin 
surface; animals with dee^^er colour are likely to radiate heat 
more readily than animals with fair complexion. 

I have emphasised that tlie metabolism of cold-blooded 
animals is much less than in the case of warm-blooded animals 
under the same conditions; in other words, the enzymes 
present in cold-blooded animals are not as active as those 
present in warm-blooded animals. Wo have also observed 
that the bodj' temperature of a cold-blooded animal is usually 
slightly higher than the temperature of the surrounding air 
and that the metabolism in the case of a cold-blooded 
animal goes on increasing as the surrounding temperature is 
increased. 

Let us see what takes place on a cold-blooded animal 
living in a warmer country being taken to a cooler country: — 

'J’he metabolism in the system will decrease and the 
animal has to live a life of less intensity and possilily with a 
less sense and feeling of well-being. Tlio enzymes have to 
generate lesser quantities of heat in the cool atmospliere and 
consequently their j^eriod of life will be increased and the 
animal is expected to live a longer life in a cooler surrounding. 
Moreover, the body catalysts will not age as rapidly in the 
cooler surroundings a.s would have been the ease in a warmer 
country. Consequently the two factors will both lead to a 
gTCater longevity of the cold-blooded anijual in (piestion when 
transported from a warmer to a cooler count ly. 

On the other hand, when a cold-blooded anifnal habituated 
to a cooler locality, is transportcil to a warmer country, his 
metabolism in an unit of time will l)e increased and the 
catalysts in the body have to perform more work. Consequently 


the period of activity of the catalyst will be decreased and 
the life of the animal is likely to be shortened, though the 
animal has a more intense and active life in a warm surround- 
ing. Moreover, in a warmer country the body catalyst is 
likely to age more rapidly than in a cool country. Conse- 
quently the effect of both these factors is that old age and 
death would follow more rapidly in a cold-blooded animal 
transported from a cooler atmosphere to a warmer place. 
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1. INTRODUCTION. 

In 1845, Faraday first deraonstrated the fundamental 
relation between light and magnetism. This wondeilul dis- 
covery, known after him as the Faraday Etfeet, refers to the 
rotation of the plane of polarisation by isotropic substances of 
high refractive index when placed in a strong magnetic field, 
the plane polarised beam being transmitted parallel to the 
lines of force of the magnetic field. This discovery was 
followed by Kerr who in 1877 succeeded in demonsti’ating 
that a delicate change takes place in the state of polarisation 
of a beam of polarised light reflected from the poles of an 
electro-magnet Both these facts, however, relate to light which 
is being propagated in space, but in 1896 Zeeman discovered 
the influence of a strong magnetic field on the source of 
light itself. He demonstrated that in the simplest cases, a 
spectral line splits up in two lines, when the beam is viewed 
along the lines of force, and three lines when viewed per- 
pendicularly to the lines of force of the magnetic field in 
which the source is placed ; of the latter one occupies the 
original position, and the other two are symmetrically displaced 

from the normal position by an amount A v = ± ~ — = 

m 4irc 

4‘70X 10”* H, where A v is expressed on the scale of wave- 
numbers, and H in Gauss, the other notations having their 

* Read before the Joint Sitting of the Chemistry and the 
Physics Sections of the Indian Science Congress at Bombay, January, 
1926, as one of the Papers in the discussion on “ Atomic Structure 
and Quantum Theory.” 

-■.■329. 
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usual significance. He also proved that the lines are 'polarised ; 
in the longitudinal mode of observation they ai’e circularly 
polarisal in opposite seus^ and in the transverse mode they are 
plane polarised as shown in Fig. 1. The symbols and c refer 
to the directions of the electrical vibrations in the ray at the 
point of observation. 



Fig. 1 

This startling discovery at once attracted a large number 
of workers in the field, and it was soon discovered by Preston, 
Cornu, Michelson simultaneously with Zeeman himself, that 
the simplest type of resolution, known as the normal type, 
is not obtained with many spectraUlines. They ;®found that 
often quartets and sextets are obtained and this is known as 
the Anomalous Zeeman Eflfeck The Zeeman components of 
the well-known D lines of sodium in the transverse effect are 
shown in Fig. 2 which depicts clearly the 1 number of 
components, and their state of polarisation. 
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This type is characteristic of all the members of the 
prindpal seri^ of sodium as well as those of the second 
subsidiary series; it again recurs in the same two series of all 
the alkali metals, and copper and silver. 
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Fig. 3 again shows the Zeeman type of the 2pi — Is, 
2pi — Is, 2 ps — Is lines of mercury , belonging to the second sub- 
sidiary series. The wave-lengths are shown on the right-hand 
side of the figure. This type repeats itself with the lines 
arisinglfrom similar combinations in the spectra of cadmium, 
zinc, and the alkaline earths. From these observations Preston* 
was able to draw the significant conclusion that lines arising 
from the combinations of similar terms show' the same 
Zeeman type, and this type is the same for corresponding lines 
in homologous spectra of different substances. 
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Another important rule \yas given by Eunge* based on 
the particularly abundant types of Neon. It states that the 
separations of the components of a line, when measured in 
wave-numbers are rational multiples of the normal separation. 
In the Figs. 2 and 3, the distances of the, components from 
the original line are i and ^ respectively of the normal resolu- 
tion, and hence the Eunge denominators are 3 and 2 respec- 
tively in the two cases. 

Starting from Eunge’s law, Sommerfeld* has deduced the 
Law of Mangeto-optic Eesolution for the Anomalous Zeeman 
types of doublet and triplet systems of spectral lines. Now the 
Combination Principle of Spectroscopy is also applicable to the 
case of lines emitted under the influence of a magnetic field. 

' Preston, (^. Kayser’s Handbuch der Spectroscopie, 2. 619. 

“ Range Physikal Zeitsehr, 8. 232 (1907). 

^ Sommerfeld, Ann. d, Phys., 63, 121 (1920), 
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According to Bohr’s theory a line is emitted by a valence 
electron of an atom in passing from an initial orbit to a final 
orbit round the nucleus. The magnetic field influences the 
energy in each of these configurations, and thus separately the 
two terms, “which give the series representation of a line. If 
this is given by v=vi -va, then for the magnetic resolution 


we have 

Ai' = Avi — A^i (1) 

In accordance with Bunge’s rule, Sommerfeld puts 

Av = ^ Av nomal (2), 

r 


where r is the Bunge denominator and q the Bunge numera- 
tor, which varies in each type of resolution, and its different 
values fix the various components as shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 
Now as each terra is affected by the magnetic field, we can put 

A)'i= Awiorm and Avs = ~ Avnom 

Tl, 1*2 

and hence from (1) and (2) we have 
a_ ju jis. 

..'.T:- •, 'Tl' ■ • Vq 

Qi- S and hence r = ri (3) 

r KlTa 

Hence the Law of Magnetic Besolution states that the observ- 
able Bunge denominator r of the term combination resolves 
into the denominators r, and of the tenns and is composed 
of their product. 

The practical use of this law has been discussed by 
Sommerfeld’- as follows. As the Zeeman separation is 
normal for simple lines, r = 1 for them, and hence ri = rB=l. 
Now as the s terms of doublet and triplet systems are always 
simple, Sommerfeld starts with the generalisation that the 
Bunge denominator is always equal to 1 for s terms. 

’ Sommerfeld, Atomic Stracture and Spectral Lines.— English 

Translation, 3rd Edition, Cb. yX pp. 391-392. 
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In Fig. 2 has been shown the Zeeman type for (sp) 
doublets. The Range denominator for them is equal to 3, 
and as r, = 1 for s term, we get r, = 3 as the Runge denomi- 
nator for p terms. 
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Fig. 4 

In Fig. 4 is shown the Zeeman pattern for (pd) terms of 
doublets. For these r= 15. As r, = 3 for p terms, ra=:5 
for d terms; but this is ambiguous, for = 3.5 would 
also be compatible with = 15 and r,=3. If we make the 

simpler assumption that z= 5, we arrive at the following 
scheme for the Runge denom nators for the doublet terms : — 

s p d b X y 

1 3 5 (7) (9) (11) 

The numbers within the brackets have been extrapolated. 

If we now turn onr attention to the Zeeman resolution 
of the triplet system 2pi — ms (i=l, 2, 3) as shown in 
Fig. 3, we find that r = 2. As n = 1 for s terms, we get 
I’a = 2 for p terms. Starting with the value ra=2 for p terms, 
if we now take up the Zeeman resolution for (pd) combin- 
ations as shown in Fig. 5, we find ra=3 for d terms, as r=6 
for such types. 
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Thus Sommerfeld arriyed at the following scheme for the 
Runge denominators of the triplet systems : — 

s p d b X y 

1 2 3 (4) (5) (6) 

The numbers withii* the brackets have been obtained by 
extrapolation. 

But this scheme is erroneous as will be shown later on. 
From r=6, we have concluded that the Bunge denominators 
for p and d terms are 2 and 3 respectively, but this is not the 
only possible deduction from it. From r=6, we may put 
1-1 =1.2 for p term and =2.3 for d term ; for from equation (3) 
it follows that r is not equal to the product but is equal to 
the least common multiple of n and r.^, when n and have 
common factors. To remove this ambiguity we have to 
consider the (Pd) combinations between the single and triplet 
terms of the alkaline earths. Since here ri = l for P terms, 
the Bunge denominator becomes identical with the denominator 
I’j of the d term. From experimental data, we obtain r=6, 
and thus r, =6=2.3 for d terms. Thus we arrive at the follow- 
ing scheme for the Bunge denominators of the triplet terms : — 

s p d b X . 

1 1.2 2.3 (3.4) (4.5) and so on. 

At this stage, we may introduce Lande’s* scheme for 
the Anomalous Zeeman type of doublet terms. According 
to Sommerfeld and Debye’s* quantum theory of the 
normal Zeeman-effect, which we propose to discuss more 
fully later on, the original energy of an electron in a Kepler 
orbit round the nucleus of the atom is changed under 
the influence of the magnetic field from Wo to 

W=Wo +mh , where 0 is the Larmor precession of the 

orbit about the direction of the lines of force of the magnetic 

' Sommerfeld, Physikal Zeitsch 17,491, (1916). 

’ Debye, Gottinger Nachrv 3 Jani 1916. 
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field and is equal to i — —with the usual notations; mis 

the magnetic quantum number, and is equivalent to the 
equatoiial'quantum number iii of Sommerfeld, Lande general- 
ises this statement to W=Wo (nj)+mh ~ Abnormal (4), 

where j is the inner quantum number. Here the ai-gument n 
of Wo denotes that the ori^al energy is different according as 
we consider the upper doublet level nj = n, or the lower 
doublet level iq^n — 1. 

The magnetic quantum number can assume the values 

± (1,3, 2n3-l). ..........(5), 

and the selection principle for the magnetic levels is as 
follows 

Change of m by ± 2 leads to circular, in the transverse 
effect, to linear polarisation perpendicular to the field. 

Change of m by 0 leads to linear polarisation parallel to 
the field. 

The magnetic levels in the case of each term being equi- 
distant, their distances from each other, calculated in parts of 
Av normal are 

^ 0 4. i S i AS 

'M'. z Z ■: S: S 7 7 ' - " ' . . 

for the terms 

s, pi,p„ di,di, bi,b,, respectively. 

This hypothesis has been verified in the following 
schemes according to Lande for sp, and pidi combinations 
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For each value of m in the first row of the two schemes, 
stand the corresponding values of the magnetic levels of s, p, 
and pi,di Subtracting vertically we get the p-components on 
account of Am=0, and subtracting in an oblique direction as 
shown by the slanting lines we get the s-components on 
account of Am = ± 2, In the scheme for p , d , the same process 
has been repeated, with the difierence that only positive values 
of m and those negative values, which give rise to new com- 
ponents and not such as only differ in sign, have been written. 
This prevents the scheme being unduly extended on both 
sides. 

Similarly Lande has generalised a scheme for the triplet 
systems, but as this has been further extended by him to 
terms involving higher multiplicities, we now turn our attention 
to the theoretical discussion of the subject from which Lande’s 
generalisation will follow as an immediate sequenea 

2. THEOEY OF THE ZEEMAN EFFECT. 

As is well-known, Lorentz has fully explained the normal 
Zeeman-effect on the basis of the classical electron theory. 
The introduction of the quantum theory to account for these 
facts is due to Sommerfeld^ and Debye To follow the em- 
pirical inles given by Lande for the explanation of the 
anomalous Zeeman-effect, it is necessary to give a brief outline 

' Sommerfeld and Debye, Ibc cit. 
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of the theory. It is based on the Combination Principle of 
Spectroscopy or hv=Wa— We, Waand We being the 

energy of the electron-system in the initial and final configura- 
tions. Due to the impressed magnetic field, the energy in each of 
the states changes, and this change of energy is calculated by 
assuming that the field H leaves the form of the orbits, and 
their inclination to the magnetic lines of force, as also the 
motion in the orbit, unaltered, but adds a uniform precession 
of the orbit round H, the processional velocity being given by 



H 

c 



Thus due to the implied magnetic field H, the magnitude 
of the resultant angular moment J of the atom does not change, 
but the direction of its axis changes, as it describes a precessional 
cone about the direction of the magnetic field. Thus from 
mechanical laws it follows that the total change in the kinetic 
energy of the electron-system is given by 


AW=i5 o.h 

TT 



where O is given by (6), and m is termed the magnetic quantum 
number. The meaning of m is made clear by considering the 
component M= Jcos (J H) of J along H. Just as J is connec- 
ted with the inner quantum number j by the relation 

so m is also given by m = . From (7), we obtain for the 


difference of the total energy in the initial and final orbit of the 
electron-system as 


AWa-AWe: 


-in. 


Sir 
e H 


O.b. 


( 8 ) 


Whence A .i ^ 

zt ' me 
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To account for the normal Zeeman-effect Sommerfeld 
assumes that ma-me= i 1 or 0. This is known as the 
selection principle for the magnetic quantum number m ; a 
change of m by±l leads to circular polarisation in the longi- 
tudinal effecit or to linear polarisation perpendicular to the 
field in the transverse effect, and a change of m by o leads 
to linear polarisation parallel to the field. These results 
agree completely with those of Lorentz, obtained from the 
classical electron-theory. 

Now we proceed to explain anomalous Zeeman-effect 
As the inner quantum number j* has integral values or 
values equal to multiples of accordingly as it stands for 
odd or even multiplets, m simultaneously with j, on 
account of the spatial quantisation of the orbits will also 
assume values, which are either integers or multiples of 
The possible values of m are given by 
na=j, j — 1, j-2 ............. .(10) 



* Recently Sommerfeld has introduced for j values equal to 
multiples of i for even multiplets; xnde Sommerfeld, Atombau nnd 
Spektrallimen. 4th Edition, Chap. VIII, p. 591. 
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Some of the possible orientations of | are shown in Fig. 6, 
H being taken upwards from O in the plane of the paper. 
The total number of possible values of m = 2i4'l) and the 
differen'^ between any two values of m is alvvays a whole 
number, though m may either be an integer or a multiple 
of f. The value m = o corresponds to a position perpendi- 
cular to H, and m— ±j to a position parallel or antiparallel 
to the magnetic lines of force. 

The selection principle and polarisation rule for m is 
given by 


ma— m 


_ f i 1 ... ...Q- 
® - to ......TT 


components 


.( 11 ) 


The transition ma ®=o to me ==o is forbidden. 

Now from the classical conception of a magnetic moment 
being equivalent to an electric current, and from the quantum 
theory we have the rela tions 

andMi = -^-^ (12) 

being the Bohr magneton. The mechanical nioment 
of the atom corresponds to the magnetic moment /* of 

■ iCTT ' 

the atom, and if we suppose the axis of j to be coincident 
with that of the magnetic energy of a stationary orbit of 

the atom is , 

A W=0. m 

2ir 

=-j m. H. (13) 

Equation (13) is obtained by substituting the value of O 
from (6) and by choosing the proper units. Hence from (13) 

Av=| (14) 
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Equation (14) can be put in the form 


A !/=:“ m 


.( 15 ), 


when Av as a fraction of the normal Zeeman factor A v norm, 
and in terms of ni are measured. Hence from the 
magnitude of Av norm and from equation (12) 


we get 


H 


norm h" 




.(16) 


Following Lande we now write 


J‘ 


.(17) 


g— being the ‘aufspaltungfaktor.’ According to the rules of 

Preston and Runge, g or -j must be a rational expression in r, 

k and j, being independent of the total quantum number (Haupt 
quantum number) n, and the atomic number Z ; here r stands 
for the terra-multiplicity of the system, and k, j denote the 
azimuthal quantum number and inner quantum number respec- 
tively. Now with Sommerfeld we write, js being the inner 
quantum numbers of the s term, j = jmax=js +ja, ja =k-l 
and r=* 2jB +1. Lande’s* expression for g in terms of these 
quantities is given by 


: 1 -f. j(j + l) + >f3i>+l)-3»Ua + l) 


or g> 


A J-i 


(js 


23(3+1) 
•3‘») (js + ja + l) 

' jXi+ l)"™ ' ' 


.(19) 


Both are equivalent expressions. A complete list of 
the values of g for different values of r and j has 
’ Lande Za. f. Physik, 35, 189 (1923). 
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been given by Lande,* and is shown in the following 
table:-— 


j 

= 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

D; 1]' 7 

' 1 
: 2 

1 

5 

2 

.7 

2 

9 

2 

¥ 

13 15 
'T 

=/ 

iu =0 

8 

0 

0 





Singlet 

2 






Doublet 

8 

0=i« 

1 



1 




is = 0 

2 

i 





js=l 

JP 

1 

2 

d 



1 





i 

6 

5 





d 

2 

3 

f 




1 





f 

8 

7 




/ 

3 

4 

Q 





1 





1 

IQ 

S' 




4 

0 

s 


2 




Triplet 


2' 





Quartet 

8 

0 

1 

P 

s 

s 

1 



Js =1 

8 26 
H To 

8 

5 




js =i 

P 

1 

2 

d 


1 


1 



0 

6 

S 

4 8 
35 





d 

2 

3 

f 



2 

3 

13 

12 

i 



2 

5 

§i 

78 

B3 




f 

3 

4 

g 




3 

if 

io 

6 

U 



4 

7 

62 

33 

W 

if 


9 

4 

0 

: ^ 



2 



Quintet 



2 




Sextet 

S 

0 

1 

P 


i 

V 

§ 


U =2 j 


12 

B 

66 

35 

V 



5 

Js =2 

P 1 

i ■■'■■■■ ' 

1 

2 

cl 

8 

i 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 



28 

To 

58 

35 

w 

¥ 



■ 1 

d\ 

2 

3 

f 


0 

1 

5 

27 

20 

7 

15 

2 16 46 
H 15 35 

88 

03 


if 


f 

3 

4 

g 



h 

1 1 
T2 

2 3 
20 

4 

T5 3 


0 

r 

8 

7 

14 

IT 

ill 

it 

9 

4 

0 

s 




2 


Septet 




2 



Octet 

$ 

0 

1 

p] 



7 

S 

tI 


:h 



v« 




./« =3 

P 

1 

2 

d 


3 

2 

i 

S3 

20 

8 

5- 


14 

5 

7 2 
35 

1? 

56 

33 

1 8 
TT 


d 

2 

3 

f 

o 

G 

a 

2 

8 

2' 

3 

2 

S 

2 

3 3 

S 2 

4 

2 

V 

1! 

52 222 

53 T43 

?l 

f 

3 

4 

g 

- 

1 

'■‘J 

1 

7 


ii S 9 10 
SO -7"; 

4 

-3 

it 

44 

ars 

II 

m 

mm If 

9 

4 


We illustrate the use of the table by calculating the Zeeman 
components of a line (s* ps) belonging to the octet-system, 
j being equal | for s term and j =* i for p term. From the 
table w6 see g==2 always for the s term, and in the 
vertical column below | is g= V' for the p-term in question, 

' Lande Zs. 1 Physik 15, 189 (1923), 
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of the octet-system. Now as m can have values j, (j ~ l),{j — 2) 
— (j — 1), — j, so we write the following table thus : 

^ m-=ss'^A" —A — i- —A _.l 1 ^ 1 



In the first horizontal row of the table the possible values 
of m for both s* and ps are noted. Against s* and p* the 
values of mg are put, m always lying between j and — j. 
Subtracting vertically we get the p-components, and subtract- 
ing in the dhection of slanting lines we get the o--components. 
The Runge denominator is 9, and the numbers express the 
separation in terms of A’'norin. 

It is evident from Lande’s table of ‘g-factor,' that the 
Zeeman components, corresponding to the various term- 
combinations of the different systems, such as triplets, etc., 
can be calculated, and some of these results have been 
experimentally verified by Back* by his extensive measure- 
ments of the Zeeman components of the spectral lines of 
Manganese and a few other elements. Thus Lande’s table 
provides us with a powerful means for identifying the 
terms, the combination of which gives rise to a spectrum 
line, the series designation of which is not known ; but 
at the same time it is essential that the data on Zeeman-effect 
of the line should be available to the degree of precision 
as is to be expected from the table. 

Lande* has also formulated the following empirical quali- 
tative rules for the intensity of the Zeeman components : — In 

' Back, Zs. f. Physik, 15* 206 (1923). 

“ Lande, cf. Zeeman-effiekt und Multi plett-strnktur der Spektra- 
llinien by Lande and Back, S. 25, 
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the combination of two terms, which consist of unequal num- 
bers of magnetic levels m, those p-components are the strongest 
which through the vertical combinations come in the middle 
of the scheme, and those cr-components are the strongest, 
which by the oblique combinations occur at the end of the 
scheme. But by the combination of two terms, which contain 
the same number of magnetic levels m, the word ‘ strong’ is to 
be replaced by ‘ weak,’ the intensity of the central p-component 

ma=0 !► me =0 being zei'o. These rules are illustrated by 

the two following examples taken from the Zeeman-types of 
the triplet system: — 

8 -2 0 2 



In these tables, against s, p, and pi are noted the values 
of mg as obtained from Lande’s table, and the strongest com- 
ponents are denoted by thick figures. These intensity rules 
have also been verified by the above-quoted experiments of 
Back. 

In this connection it is worth stating that the conception of 
the magnetic moment of an atom has received a brilliant comfir- 
mation by the experiments of Stern * and Gerlach.® From the 

jfJi, 

relation gr= ~we can obtain the magnetic moment of an 
’ Stern, Zs. f. Physik. 7, 249 (1921). • 

° Gerlaoli and Stern, Zs. f . Physik, 8, 110 (1921) and 9, 349 (1922). 
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atom in terms of the Bohr magneton by knowing ' g ’ from 
Lande’s table for the fundamental term of the atom obtained 
from spectroscopic data, j being the inner quantum number 
of the same term. The experiments of Stern and Gerlach are 
in exact agreement with the spectroscopic data of copper, silver 
and gold, but do not agree with those of iron and nickel. 
According to Laporte’s * series-classification of iron lines, the 
fundamental term is a d-term, but it is not in agreement with 
the experiments of Stern and Gerlach. The lines of iron so 
far classified do not include some strong lines in the region 
about X ==2100A°, which are reversed in the under-water spark 
of iron, and only further classification can settle the points in 
question. 

3. PASCHEN-BACK EFFECT. 

In 1912, Paschen and Back' discovered that the Zeeman 
type of a line depends upon the strength of the external mag- 
netic field relative to the original separations a*'o of the system 
of lines which belong together in a series as multiplicities. A 
magnetic field is considered to be weak, when the displace- 
ments A’' produced by it are small compared with the original 
separations A''° between the lines when the magnetic field is 
absent, and strong when it produces displacements large com- 
pared with A''®- Thus if we take the lines close to one another 
and subjected to a magnetic field, weak in comparison with the 
internal magnetic field of the atom, the Zeeman type of each 
line is developed without being influenced by the Zeeman 
components of the neighbouring lines, but w^hen a magnetic 
field strong enough to overcome the internal magnetic field is 
applied, the anomalous types disappear, and every line configura- 
tion develops the normal Zeeman type. Under the influence 
of such strong fields, an asymptotic condition is finally attained, 
as if the original multiplicities did not exist at all. Prior to 

' Paschen and Back, Ann; d. Phys., 39, 897 (1912) and 40, 9fi0 
(1913). 
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the discovery of Paschen-Back ejffect, it was known that 
lithium did not exhibit the same type of anomalous Zeeman- 
effect as the other alkali metals, e.g., sodium ; but this apparent 
contradiction to Preston’s rule is removed by considering the 
cases of the well-known D lines of sodium, and the line A = 6708 
A°U of lithium. The D lines are at a distance of 6 A° from 
each other, but the line \=6708 A° has components separated 
by 013A° only. Thus a very sti'ong field of the magnitude 
of 180,000 G-auss will be necessary to produce the complete 
Paschen-Back effect in the case of the D lines, but a 
comparatively weaker field will be required to produce the 
same effect for the lithium line. Thus the magnetic fields 
usually produced in the laboratory exhibit the normal Zeeman- 
efifect for the lithium line, and the anomalous types for the 
D lines. 

There is also another type of Paschen-Back effect known 
as the Partial Paschen-Back effect. This can be explained 
by considering the ease of lines belonging to (pd) combina- 
tion. The applied magnetic field will be strong for the 
d-terms {e.g., d, d, d,), if the Zeeman separations which 
it produces are large compared with original separations Avg 
of the same terms ; it will be considered as weak for the 
p-terms, if the Zeeman separations Ar are small compared 
with Avo of the p-terms. In this case neither the normal type 
nor the anomalous type is observed, but a distorted Zeeman 
type is produced. This termed the Partial Paschen-Back 
effect. 

We now turn our attention to a quantitative explanation 
of the transformation of the D type of lines from the anomal- 
ous to the normal Zeeman pattern under the influence of a 
gradually increasing magnetic field. Sommerfeld ' starts with 
Voigt’s theory of this transformation, which is based, as in 

’ Sommerfeld, Gottinger Nach, Marz, 1914. 

Ann d Pby., 63, 221 (1920). 

* Voigt, Ann d Physik, 41,403 (1913) and 42, 210(1913), 
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Lorentz’s theory, on the idea of quasi-elastic electrons capable 
of vibration in an atom. As the intensity of Dj : Dj = 2 ; 1, 
Voigt supposes the existence of two electrons of the frequency 
of D, and one of the frequency of D,. Starting with the 
equations of vibration of these electrons in the magnetic field, 
Voigt arrived at certain results, which have been put in the 
language of the quantum theory by Sommerfeld, and the result 


is derived in the form A 


v=m±lj 




k — "i,'"' 


.( 20 ) 


where Ai-, the sepamtion between the components, is measured 
in terms of Ai'„orm from the middle of the original doublets, 
not under the influence of the magnetic field ; k is the azimu- 
thal quantum number and m the magnetic quantum number. 
The upper sign of the quantity under root corresponds to j = 
k— i, and the lower sign to 3=k — f, where j is the inner 
quantum number ; v is given by the relation 
^*'0 _ Hi 


V = 


Avnorm 


H 


.( 21 ) 


where Avo is the original separation of the doublets, without 
the magnetic field, and Hi is the internal magnetic field of the 
atom. Equation (21) can be put in the form v= Ar© ...(22), 
if Avo and Av are both measured in terms of Av normal. 

The deductions from the formula (20) have been verified 
by the observations of Kent.* Putting v > 1 and expanding 
the quantity under root, we get 

^ 

Applying the relations (22) and (23), (20) transforms to 

The expressions 1 -f g^_^ and 1 — 5^^ gi'’® 1^® satne 

value for g, for j«»k— | and ]'=k— | respectively as is shown 
in Landers table for the ‘g-factor.’ 
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For a strong magnetic field, v = 0, and from (20) we 
obtain 

A*'=ni ± i (2a) 

Because m is half an integer for the doublet terms, A’' or 
m ± i is an integer, and as A’' has been expressed in terms 
of A>'uoim, the magnetic levels follow each other at a distance 
of A%orin apart. On account of the principle of selection 
for the s and p components, as given previously, the combina- 
tion of the sepai-ations a*” of the two terms as given in (25), 
gives rise to a normal Lorentz triplet. 

In Fig. 7 is shown the transformation of the magnetic 
energy levels of the anomalous Zeeman type of doublet system, 
when subjected to gradually increasing magnetic field till the 
Paschen-Back effect is completed. The two outer columns 
correspond to weak magnetic fields, and the middle column to 
strong field. The values of a*' are measured from the posi- 
tions of the original energy-levels without any magnetic field, 
but those in the strong field are measured either from their 
mid-point or from their centre of gravity as explained below. 
The arrows denote the direction in which the changes take 
place. In the figure is also shown that the levels which are 
originally in the normal position, undergo no transformation as 
for s, and for the two outermost levels of pi and dj. 



Fig, 8 
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Fig. 8 depicts tlie changes in the positions of the indi- 
vidual components of the Zeeman pattern of (sp) combination 
of the doublet system, i.e,, of the well-known Bi and Di type. 
In the upper part of the figure, tlie original positions of D , and 
Dj with their Zeeman components in the transverse effect as 
well as their state of polarisation are shown. M and S denote 
the mid-point and the centre of gravity of Di and D,, Dj 
being twice as intense as that of D,. The final positions of the 
individual components, when Paschen-Baek effect sets in are 
connected with their initial positions by oblique straight lines, witli 
the difterenee that the scale of in the final position is 

on a arbitrary bigger scale than in the first position. The com- 
ponents within brackets as (tt) and (o-) denote that their intensi- 
ties asymptotically approach to zero values in the final stage of 
the transformation. On both the sides of the central 
component there are two (o-) components, which have zero 
intensity and are therefore not at all visible. The same remark 
applies to the case of the two M components coinciding in 
position with the two (o-) components. 

We can now explain why the two components of both 
the p terms coincide with the centre of gravity S of Dj and Di. 
Starting from equation (20), we obtain by approximation in 
the limit v = 0. 

(26) 

In accordance with our original assumption about Av 
we put 

(27) 

Av norm 

Where Av‘ is measured in em~ h remembering 
v= ° — ,\ve obtain from (26) 


Avo = (m ± i) AvnornB 
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For the ^ components of the Paschen-Back triplet we have 
tosetm± '^ = 0. Thus for the p term we obtain Ai''+ 

= U, as k= 2. The position--^" from M coincides exactly with 

the cente of gravity S, and hence the position of the com- 
ponents is explained. 

Similarly we can account for the position of the com- 
ponents by applying the selection principle m ± 2 = 1. 

Voigt’s theory also furnishes us with a means of calculating 
the ratio of the intensities of the components in the Paschen-Back 
effect, as has been done by Sommerfeld. Lande has extended 
the results of Voigt’s theory to the term-combinations of 
higher multiplet systems, but Sommerfeld considers this to be 
without rmy experimental basis, as the measurements in the 
Paschen-Back effect have not been pushed to that degree of 
precision, which the extension of the theory by Lande demands. 
Hence Sommerfeld mentions of an empirical generalisation 
by Pauli,' which explains some of the observed results in the 
case of triplets and multiplets of higher system. 

4. CONCLUSION 

We have thus reviewed the progioss in the interpretation 
of the complicated Zeeman types of spectral lines. The 
excellent quantitative measurements by Back* of the Zeeman 
types of Manganese confirms the spectral classification of the 
element by Catalan,' and places Lande’s theory on a 
pretty secure basis. The recent work of Zeeman* and his 
pupils on the Zeeman patterns of neutral scandium and ionised 
scandium (Sc 4-) has settled some doubtful points in the 
classification of the spectrum-lines of this element by Catalan ; 

' Pauli Zs. 1 Phya, 16, 155 (1923). 

' Back, loc. cit. 

' Catalan, Phil. Trana, London, 223, 127 (1922). 

'* Goudamit, Mark, and Zeeman, Proceedings of the Royal 
Academy of Amsterdam, 28, 127 (1925). 
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thus the work of Lande in this direction has been a source of 
powerful aid in the classification into series of the many-lined 
spectra of some elements, in so far as the data on Zeeman- 
etfect is available. The rapid progress which is being made 
in the raeasmements of complex Zeeman types like those 
of Neon, will enable us in the near future to understand the 
nature of the complicated spectra of Bismuth, Tin, Lead and 
Antimonj’-, and thus throw much light on the structure of the 
atom. 




ON A NEW PROTEOCEPHALID CESTODE 
FROM AN INDIAN FRESH- 
WATER FISH 

BY 

S. C. VERMA, M.SC., LL.B., 

Department of Zoology, University of Allahabad, India. 

(With Plates 1 and 2.) 

Very little work has so far been done on the eestode 
parasites of Indian fresh-water fishes. Apart from the brief 
descriptions of Southwell (1913 — a, b ; 1915 — a, b) there exists 
a paper by Woodland (1924) describing a new Bothriocepha- 
liis, and two new Proteocephalids. One of the latter he re- 
garded identical mth Southwell’s Ophryocotyle bengalensis, 
but still preferred to name it Gangesia wallago in this paper. 
Subsequently, however, in another paper (1925 — b) he agrees 
to call his Gangesia wallago as P. bengalensis. The species of 
Proteocephalus described here is interesting not only because 
of some remarkable features in its anatomy but also because 
it is one of the very few species of the genus known from 
Indian fishes. 

Proteocephalus ritaii, n. sp. 

The eestode occurs in the duodenum and small intestine 
of the local Siluroid fish, Rita rita (=Eita buehanani. Day), 
obtained from the rivers Ganges and Jumna. The species is 
not very common, for out of about 100 fishes examined during 
the course of a whole year only ten per cent carried the worm. 
It is interesting to note that younger fishes not exceeding ten 
or twelve inches in length were without exception found free 
from the parasite. The writer had an opportunity of examin- 
ing most of the local fishes, and has so far failed to detect 
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this species from any other fish ; hence it may be reasonably 
concluded that the infection is probably of a specific nature. 
Only four perfect scolices- have yet been 'obtained, one of 
which was accidentally lost. The worms were kept alive in 
normal salt solution for two to three days, and were fixed in 
Mann’s and Bouin’s fluids with and without pressure. Perma- 
nent preparations were made from pieces pressed betw^een two 
glass slides before fixation, and horizontal and transverse serial 
sections were cut from specimens not so treated. Fairly large 
portions of the strobila were preserved in 5^ formalin. 

Exteenal Abtatohy 

Proteocephalus ritaii is a long, white, fairly transparent 
worm. The length of the cestode varies greatly ; living speci- 
mens in salt solution measured aboift 75mm. to 125mm. A 
single specimen obtained from one fish was well over 100mm. 
long. The greatest breadth attained when alive is about 3mm., 
but well-preserved unpressed formalin specimens in their 
widest part are about 2.18 mm. broad. Therefore this tape- 
worm is considerably longer than P. tigrinus (30 — 40 mm.), P. 
beddardi (40 — 80 mm.), P. synodontis (30 mm.), P. bengalensis 
(35 mm.), Gangesia macrones (28‘ — 66 mm.) and Icthyotaenia 
fillicolis (24 — 33 mm.) — the allied fish cestodes. The number 
of proglottids is very large ranging from about 600 to 1,000 
and probably more. In the single specimen of about 100 mm. 
length, mentioned above, about 750 segments could be easily 
counted, and a mounted preparation' consisting of 10 mm. in 
length of the anterior portion of the strobila, just posterior to 
the neck, contains more than 300 segments. 

The head or scolex is small but distinctly set off from 
the neck. It is not very conspicuous when fully elongated, 
and is knob-like or pear-shaped in outline in preserved speci- 
mens, measuring 0.224 mm. in breadth and 0.144 mm. in length. 
The four suckers with their cavities facing outwards and 
anteriorly appear to be borne on protrusible lobes separated 
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from one another by four longitudinal grooves. Each sucker 
has a muscular portion and a distinct thin-walled free edge 
surrounding a circular opening. The suckers are rather minute 
structures, being only about 0’045 mm. in diameter, and like 
all other parts of the seoles, are unarmed possessing neither 
spines nor spine-lets. The apex of the scolex is slightly pro- 
minent and bears in its centre a rosette of short muscular 
papiUfB, apparently devoid of lumen. It may be, as suggested 
by Woodland (1925 — b), neither a functional apical sucker nor 
a mere “ muscle plug ” remnant of a muscular rostellum. In 
tliis respect and also in its size this scolex resembles that of P. 
tigrinus. The unsegmented neck is peculiarly long. It mea- 
sures 5 to 10 mm. or even more according to the nature of 
contraction of the anterior region, and in the specimen whose 
scolex dimensions are noted above its narrowest part does not 
exceed 0T12 mm. in width. The neck gradually broadens out 
posteriorly and passes imperceptibly into the anterior proglot- 
tids. The latter are very naiTOW being about three times as 
broad as long, but posteriorly they increase in length propor- 
tionately. The anterior mature proglottids (from 250 — 350) 
are nearly twice as broad as long, but the posterior mature 
proglottids, above 400, are just as broad as long; later on the 
length preponderates over the breadth and gravid segments are 
a bit longer than broad. 

The sides of the proglottids are more or less salient, but 
neither do the corners project nor do the hind borders overlap 
succeeding proglottids. The genital openings alternate h-regu- 
larly and do not present any regular sequence, but at indefinite 
intervals there is a marked tendency towards an unilateral 
arrangement for the ducts of 5 to 8 consecutive segments re- 
peatedly open on the same margin as indicated by the two 
following series : — 

(1) RLLLLLEERLLRRLLELLLLLLELR 

(2) ELLLLLLLRLLRLRRLLLRLLLLR......13 se 

ments LLLL 17 s^entei 




Q 







m 
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The openings are always situated somewhat in advance of the 
middle of the proglottis margin, and the vaginal aperture is 
invariably anterior to that of the male duct. In impressed 
specimens they are situated at the base of a notch in the 
proglottis margin forming a sort of genital atrium or cloaca, 
but in well-flattened preparations a genital atrium becomes 
indistinct. The cirri are often seen projecting out of the pores 
and when fully everted (as is usually the ease in portions of 
the strobila flattened between slides before fixation) measure 
0'26 mm. to 0'35 mm. in length and 0‘032 to 0‘048 mm. in 
breadth. 

Internal Anatomy 

The neck as well as the entire strobila is covered by a 
well-developed cuticle consisting of a dark staining outer layer, 
and a more homogeneous feebler staining inner layer. Follow- 
ing the cuticle is a layer of circular muscle fibres, and then one 
of longitudinal muscle fibres (sub-euticular). Another more 
powerful layer of longitudinal muscle fibres is situated deeper 
in the parenchyma dividing it into a cortical and a medullary 
portion. 

The excretory system consists of two main longitudinal 
vessels situated ventrally to the inner side of the deeper layer 
of longitudinal muscle fibres at a distance of about one-fifth 
the breadth of the proglottid from the margin. 

The nervous system is apparently of the usual type. Two 
longitudinal nerve-trunks run down the lateral margins of the 
body just internally to the inner layer of longitudinal muscle 
fibres. 

MaU Reproductive Organs — ^The first rudiments of the 
testes appear in segments 40 to 60, but in whole mounts are 
detected about the 100th segment, and become fairly estab- 
lished after another twenty to thirty segments. They reach 
maturity about the 150th segment, and appear as small 
roundish sacs in subsequent proglottids situated in a continuous 
dorsal field in the medullary region. In mature segments their 
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number varies from 150 to 200 : seen in surface view, 100 to 
125 lie in that longitudinal half of the proglottid which does 
not contain the genital ducts and their openings ; 30 to 50 in 
the quadrant anterior to the transverse reproductive ducts, and 
20 to 30 in the quadrant behind them. The testes are usually 
situated entirely anterior to the ovaries, and dorsal to the 
uterus. They measure in transverse sections 30 to 40 microns, 
and in flattened toto -preparations 40 to 60 microns, and are 
sparsely situated in the region of the uterus, the male and 
female ducts. The vas deferens is the first part of the geni- 
talia to be clearly differentiated. Its inner portion is easily 
visible in segments 50 to 60, but it is not before the 160th 
segment is reached that it is seen right up to the proglottis 
margin. The breadtli of the strobila in this region is only 
075 mm. The cirrus sac makes its appearance in segments 
125 to 130, but becomes clearly established in segments 140 
to 150. The vas deferens in a mature proglottid commences 
as a coiled delicate tube from about its middle and running 
a more or less sinuous course towards the outer margin becomes 
continuous into the cirrus. The cirrus sac extends roughly 
over one-sixth of the breadth of the proglottid. It is oval in 
shape and uniform in size and thickness and measures in 
horizontal sections of mature proglottids 0128 mm. by 0192 
mm. When unpressed or contracted it contains coils of the 
ductus ejaculatorius. The cirrus is protrusible as mentioned 
above and has muscular walls with a narrow! lumen. 

Female Reproductive Organs — These do not appear 
much earlier than the male organs. The first rudiments of the 
ovaries make their appearance in the same segments as the 
testes or in some cases a few segments anteriorly. They begin 
to assume their mature form in about the 100th segment, and 
after traversing another 50 segments become cleai-ly established. 
The ovary is, as usual, bilobed and granular when viewed from 
the surface: each lobe is made up of many elongated follicles 
and is transversely broadened in the anteriorly placed mature 
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segments, but it gradually assumes an approximately circular 
or pear-shaped outline in the hinder segments. It is confined 
to the posterior one-third of the segment and the two lobes are 
connected medially by a prominent isthmus, to the dorsal side 
of which lie the vagina, the uterine duct and the oviduct The 
shell-gland is situated close behind the ovarian isthmus. The 
oviduct runs from the isthmus towards the shell-gland, and 
after meeting the vagina passes through the shell-gland and 
enters the uterine duct. The vagina is slightly dilated in the 
vicinity of tire marginal opening and runs inwards pai-al- 
lel and anterior to the vas deferens. Before it approaches 
the middle line of the proglottid it turns backwards, passes 
posterior to the vas deferens and takes a straight course towards 
the shell-gland. The vitellaria are of the multivitellate type 
eonsisting of bands of numerous small acini running along each 
lateral maigin of the segment on the inner side of the longi- 
tudinal layer of muscle fibres. 

The uterine rudiments become visible after the first 100 
or 125 segments as short narrow granular pillars running in 
the antero-posterior axis about the middle of die segments. In 
segments 130 to 140 the uterus becomes a distinct elongated 
sac-like structure, but the eggs appear clearly after another 
hundred segments or more. The lateral diverticula develop 
about the 265th segment and by die 275th segment cover 
the middle third part of the width of the proglottid showing 
eight to ten branches on each side. In the fully mature seg- 
ments the posterior one or two pairs of the uterine diverticula 
overlap the anterior one-third or even half of the ovary, but 
do not extend further back. In ripe segments the condition 
Of the uterus is very much like that of P. beddardi (Wood- 
land, 1925 — b). It shows two distinct paiis, a narrow uterine 
canal which runs dorsal to the ovarian isthmus and an egg- 
storing uterus proper with its median chamber and paired 
latol diverticula. The uterine duet runs anteriorly to the 
ovary alongside the vagina to a comparatively greater 
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distance than it does in P. beddardi, and opens into the wide 
median uterine chamber a little distance behind the line of 
the vas deferens. The ova measure 0.01 mm. in diameter, and 
the eggs in the uterus of mature proglottids 0.016 mm. 

The above-mentioned characters thus bring the species 
within the genus Proteocephalus (as defined by La Hue 1914, 
and Woodland 1935), and subgenus.Teleostaenia (Woodland). 

The new species P. aitaii is distinguished as follows : — 
Length of strobila 75 to 125 mm. with a maximum breadth of 
about 3 mm. Proglottids numerous 600 to 1,000 in number in 
mature worms ; very narrow in front, square about the middle 
of the strobila, and elongated in hinder segments. Segment- 
ation distinct, corners do not project out, nor do the posterior 
borders of segments overlap die succeeding ones. Scolex 
small 0.224 mm. long, and 0,144 mm. broad, with four longi- 
tudinal grooves but without spines. Suckers minute, unai’med 
with projecting free edges. Neck fairly long gradually increas- 
ing in diameter up to the first traces of segmentation. The 
genital organs like those of Proteocephalus, uterine diverticula 
8 — 12 in number. Testes in medulla in a continuous field, 
number 150 to 200 in fully mature segments. Genital aper- 
tures a little in front of the middle transverse line of the 
proglottid ; vaginal opening invariably anterior to the cirrus sac 
opening. Uncontracted cirrus sac extends over one-sixth to 
one-fifth of the breadth of the proglottis. 

-Duodenum and small intestine of Rita rita 
from rivers of Northern India. 
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SS2 TEB IHITBESITY STUBIBS 

DESCRIPTION Of PLATES 1 AND 2 

Pigui^es 1 and 2 were drawn with the camera lucida, the others 
were all drawn with the aid of Spencer’s Electric Drawing Apparatus. 

Lettering 

OS, Cirrus Sac ; Cu, Cuticle ; EC, Excretory Canal ; G A, Genital 
Atrium ; ILliM, Internal Layer of Longitudinal Muscles ; N, Lateral 
Nerve ; OY. Ovary ; SG, ShelLgland; TES, Testes ; UT, Uterns ; 
XTTD, Uterine Diverticula ; VxlG, Vagina ; YIT, Yitellaria. 

PnATE 1 

Fig. 1— Anterior end of P. ritaii in outline, showing Scolex with 
Suckers and Neck, X 30. 

Fig, 2’— Scolex mounted entire, showing the Four Suckers with 
marginal flaps round the Apertures ; the Apical Organ, and the 
Grooves between the Suckers. X 45, 

Fig, 3— A Mature Proglottid, X 25. 

Pig. 4 — ^Part of Horizontal Section showiug Genital Atrium, and 
the Cirrus Sac and Vagina Openings, X 40. 

Plate S 

Fig, 5 — Horizontal Section (slightly oblique) of a Mature 
Proglottid, X40. 

Fig. 6 — Transverse Section of a Mature Proglottid anterior to 
the Genital Openings, X 50. 

Pig, 7 — Transverse Section of a Mature Proglottid in the 
region of the Ovarian Isthmus, X 50. 
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